Tire Economy Begins with Better Tires 




ONE out of every ten 
men you see on the 
street is a motor car 

owner. 

There is not a man or 
woman in the country whose 
daily life is not affected in 
some way by motor trans- 
portation. 

Anything that tends to- 
wards waste and extravagance 
is a tax on everybody. 



Because of casual buying 
the average motorist is being 
compelled to pay out more 
and more every year for tires. 

Once let Americans realize 
that a thing is costing them 



too much and they soon find 
a way to correct it. 

They are beginning to un- 
derstand the high cost of 
poor tires and to stop acci- 
dental buying. 

Going to the dealer who 
not only displays the sign of 
good tires in his window, but 
who recommends and sells 
good tires because he believes 
in their economy. 

• ■ 

The United States Rubber 
Company is bending every 
effort to keep pace with the 
growing demand for tires, 
but placing responsibility for 
quality ahead of every other 
consideration. 



In the interest of better 
tires it produces more of its 
own rubber than any other 
rubber manufacturer in the 
world. 

It introduced the first 
straight side automobile tire. 

It produced the first pneu- 
matic truck tire 

Two of the greatest contri- 
butions to tire and motor 
economy ever made. 

# » a 

The idea of quality in tires 
is just beginning to take firm 
hold on this country. 

And the firmer the hold it 
takes, the smaller the tax that 
motorists will have to pay. 



United States Tires 

United States M Rubber Company 



fifty- three 
Factories 



The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in tin- World 



Tu tt hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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LIQUID TRANSPORTATION 




Syrup 



Syrup is used more and more in food products. It 
is replacing raw sugar in innumerable ways. A large 
part of the world's supply of syrup leaves the refinery 
'n General American Tank cars. "G A T X" service 
thus feeds the nation and the individual — another 
instance of its vast scope and wide variety- 
Year by year it carries an enormous tonnage of es- 
sential commodities, food, fuel, chemicals, over thou- 
sands of miles of rail. It is in itself a great national 
necessity. 

Wherever quantity shipment requires special con- 
struction, "G A T X" equipment is employed. New 
problems in shipping are constantly being solved in 
its three plants. Exclusive improvements are con- 
tinually evolved, adding extra values. "G ATX" 
specifications are famous for durability, dependable 
operation, low outage and maintenance. 

The General American Tank Car Corporation builds, 
rebuilds, repairs, leases and operates standard and 
specialty tank cars for every purpose. Its consultation 
bureau furnishes expert advice free. Write now about 
your requirements. 

General Ame rigax T\nkGah C*>rp«ratio.\ 

General Offices: Hard* Trust Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A* 

Plants at: East Chicago, ind.; $mnd Spring!, Okla.; Warren. Ohio 
Sale* Offices: WBattery Place. N, Y.i 
24 California Sr., San Francisco 
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RESERVE KNOWLEDGE 



You who read this doubtless have many days of 
routine work which could be handled just as 
efficiently by a subordinate. 

But there are other days, days fraught with 
grave difficulties, which you must draw upon 
your reserve knowledge to solve. 

There will be some of the same sort of days dur- 
ing the progress of your proposed plant extension, 
and that is when you will appreciate the fund of 
building and engineering knowledge which this 
organization has in reserve. 

And even if that reserve is never called on, it is 
worth far more than money to the Owner to 
know that it is There! 

Our ?jfilvice is as Cjood as Our Service 

THOMPSON -STARRETT COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK 

CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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100% Goody ear-Equipped — and the G.T.M. 



A growing conviction that the Goodyear analysis 
plan gave promise of ending their continual trou- 
bles with belts led the Toledo Cider or Vinegar 
Company to have a single drive studied by a 
G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man — and his 
recommendation (or a belt given the benefit 
of a trial. 

The G. T. M, did not say offhand, "Put on a 
Goodyear Belt." His first request was to see the 
drive for which a belt was wanted. He studied 
the actual conditions under which the belt must 
operate. He figured pulley dimensions, center- 
to-center distances, operating speed required. 
He noted that a belt to be successful in this 
plant must resist the action of vinegar acid. 
In a word, he went to work on the principle 
that a belt is an integral part of the plant's 
production line. 

The results from the Goodyear Belt applied 
after this study made their own argument for an 
extension of the analysis to the entire plant The 
G. T. M. -specified Goodyear Belt held the pulleys, 
where other belts — bought on the basis of taking 
whatever the jobber happened to have in stock — 
slipped, and lost power, and tied up units in 
troubles and delays that cost money. 



100% Gaodyear-equipped today — this is the re- 
sult of expert study followed by the service that 
Goodyear Belts specified to their work always 
yield. On the press drives there are Goodyear 
Glide Belts. On the main-to-counter shaft trans- 
mission, and on pumping duty, are 5-inch, 4-ply 
Goodyear Blue Streak Belts — heavy, flexible and 
enduring. In line with the same principle of 
every unit's relation to the work of the whole 
plant, the G. T. M. specified 5-ply Goodyear 
Monterey Acid Hose for the conveying of the 
product pressed out under the action of the 
power carried by the belts. At the end of a full 
season's run, the Goodyear equipment shows 
practically no wear and has furnished new records 
for energy conserved and power transmitted. 

Single drive or entire plant, the G. T. M. looks 
at any problem put up to him in the light of its 
relation to profitable production. And the Good- 
year belt he recommends is chosen first for its 
ability to perform its part unfailingly, trouble-free, 
over a long period of economical service. The 
G. T. M.'s services are at your and your plant 
superintendent's command, without charge. Your 
profit and satisfaction from Goodyear Belts speci- 
fied on the basis of his analysis are ample as- 
surance of our return. 
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"SERVICE 



WORK and 



THRIFT" 



A COMPREHENSIVE PRINCIPLE THAT IS THE BASIS FOR A 
NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 



A CORRECT FOUNDATION FOR PROGRESS AND BETTER 
ORGANIZATION IN EVERY PLANT 



Read How this Applies as Outlined by Mr. C. E. Knoeppel in His Six Articles 
on Industrial Organization. We Will Send Them on Request. 



We Can Describe Our Plan Briefly 



"Knoeppel Organized Service" 
C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 

Industrial Engineers 

Six East 39th Street 



New York 
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Ki Till mi H ^ -lioi in u-: 



Life Insurance has suddenly taken on a new importance. Everybody wntils it. 
This indicates that (In- pnlilir lias l»eguii to umlorwta ixl the economic value of the principle 
which life insurance itstl, ami it also demonstrates ihe high regard iii which our lift* com 



held. 



1 1; i men 
TICK YEAH 

For the New York Life 1!H9 was in runny respects the greatest year in its history. 

Oof new business ($531,000,000] exceeded the new business in any previous year liy nearly 
s2tlti.itno.ntHi. <>ur new business was written exclusively on the lives of individuals who made 
application to the Company and does not include any so called QrOBp insurance. 

<»ur .Mortality returned to normal figures, after the heavy mortality from influenza in HU* 8 . 
which extended through the first four months of HMD. 

'Die Itussian Soviei < iovernment hy decree made life insurance a government monopoly in 
Itussia and proceeded to liquidate the lmsiness of all life insurance companies, hoth domestic and 
foreign. Having hy this decree assumed our liabilities, the government took possession of ont 
property in Russia, including our investments which were chiefly railroad bonds guaranteed by 
the Bussian tioverntnent. and purchased with moneys accnuiulate<l from preiuiiuns paid liy Hus 
man policy-holders. 

With the concurrence of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State df New York, approwd 
bj the Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the various States, we have eliminated both 
Itussian assets and Itussian liabilities from our statement for the year 1010. 

There are no material complications elsewhere in our foreign business. 

The decrease in assets at the end of 1910, hy comparison with assets at ihe close of litis, is 
due to the elimination of the Itussian business and to the fact thai in the assets at ihe close of 
101K there were about S22.O0O,OO0 which we had borrowed to purchase Libert? Bonds. 

Taking account of these iteniR. the assets in 1!H!> made a normal increase. 

Safely funds increased during the year over $5,000,1)00. 

i)n Itecembcr .'!1 our investments in Liberty Howls ■md Victory Notes exceeded *liiii.niin unit. 
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Balance Sheet. 


Janus*) 1. l*'2U 




ASSETS 




LIABILITIES 




Real Estate 


S9.070.481. 00 


Policy Reserve. . 


S7S7.098 302 00 


Loans on Mortgagee 


159.869,677.31 


Other Policy Liabilities. . . ... 


24,398,333.52 


Loan* on Policies 


145.185334.77 


Premiums, Interest and Rentals prepaic 


4J60.124.68 


Loans on Collateral ... 


159.000.00 


Taxes. Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, etc 


4 391 360 34 


Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes.... 


100,605 ,626.80 


Additional Reserve* 


6.072.091 44 


Government, State, County and Mu- 




Dividends payable in 1920 


32.045,77556 


nicipal Bonds 


147,363.654 60 


Reserve for Deferred Dividends 


88.1S7.964 00 


Railroad Bonds 


344,053,661.96 


Reserves, special or surplus funds not 




Miscellaneous Bonds and Stock. ... 


8,339274.69 


included above ... 


43397367.91 


Cash 


20301 ,542.64 






Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 


133933S2.96 






Interest and Rents due and accrued 


11,849389 48 






Premiums reported to War Risk Insur- 








ance Bureau under Soldiers' and 








Sailors' Civil Relief Act 


30323.44 






Total 


$961,022,120.05 


Total 


J961, 022.120.05 



I'aitl INilif\ -IioLLts during tin- >car I*>I9 
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THE ETERNAL ROMANCE 

The bazaars of ancient Bagdad and the towering stores and 
spreading factories of modern America are each expressions of 
BUSINESS, the Eternal Romance. The difference lies in one word 
■ — organization. 

Modern business is organized making and marketing. Modern 
manufacture, buying, and selling, are on a gigantic scale due to 
organized effort and they call for still greater perfection of organi' 
zation, for they make demands which no individual executive can 
meet. The answer to this need is Industrial Engineering as practiced 
by L. V. Estes Incorporated. 

Estes Service is organized application and interpretation of the 
laws of scientific management to modern business. Its scope extends 
everywhere in the field of business and to all branches of any 
business. It finds the facts and applies them fairly to the end that 
production is increased, costs are lowered, and products bettered, 
with a direct benefit to manufacturer, workman and consumer. 

Estes Service enters the field of human relations in Industry to 
evolve a better working basis for Capital, Labor and Management. 
Its several well'organized, well-defined divisions are all important 
branches of Industrial Engineering. 

A special booklet dealing with the scope of Estes Service will 
be mailed on request. 
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Better use pink for this form ' 



COLORED forms work harder for you than forms printed 
on white paper. 

They travel unerringly from desk to desk. They fairly 
tuck themselves into the right envelopes when the five-o'clock 
mail rush is on They're always to be found in the right place 
in your files. The flash of color does it. 

Ilammermill Bond gives you twelve colors and white. In 
making use of this wide variety of color, you will find this to 
be the best plan — use the brightest, most distinctive colors for 
those forms which need immediate attention, and must travel 
quickly and directly from hand to hand in your office or factory- 
Printed forms mean time saved, efficiency increased, in your 
business The use of color in your forms means more time 
saved, greater efficiency. And still another step in economy 
and efficiency is to ask your printer to standardize your office 
printing on Ilammermill Bond. 

Hammcrmill Bond is the lowest-priced standard bond paper 
on the market, the most widely used paper in the .world. It 
gives you the quality you want, and its variety of colors and 
finishes enables your printer to give you exactly what is ljcst 
suited to every form you use. 

Write us for our free portfolio. "The Signal System." in 
which you will find a variety of time-saving forms, printed on 
Hammcrmill Bond in its various colors and finishes. 

BAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY. Erie, Pen*. 
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Prudence — or Improvidence? 

Good business sense induces our exporters to spend huge sums annually for marine insurance; 
but in so doing they place a powerful weapon in the hands of their chief competitors 
An Interview with S. S, Huebner, Expert in Insurance to the Shipping Board 



IT IS related tliat the head of a certain large 
business one day invited his principal 
rival into his private office. There lie 
went through the files and laid before his com- 
petitor the current activities and the future 
plans of the concern. Lists of customers, con 
tracts, prices, costs, pro6ts. credit terms— all 
were brought forth and carefully explained. 

When the visitor had taken complete notes, 
be turned to the other and said, "Now that I 
have the secrets of your business and can use 
them against you. what are you going to do 
about it?" 

"Do," was the answer "this is what I am 
going to do about it!" 

So saying, he handed over a pile of bills that 
totaled a quarter of a bitlion dollars. After 
inviting the visitor to return for a like amount 
the next year, he bowed him ceremoniously 
from the room. 

Which — to use the expression of Scheherez- 
ade — is a strange story, but no more strange 
than that of how the United States of America 
acts toward its chief exporting competitor. 

Our Strange Beneficence 

EWERY year we hand over to foreign com- 
panies a grand total of insurance pre- 
miums, to the tuneof $250,000,000. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all the marine insurance 
originating in this country is controlled direct- 
ly, or by way of reinsurance, by foreign or 
foreign-controlled companies. With that goes 
all knowledge of the character of our ship- 
ments and the movements of our ships, placed 
confidingly in the hands of foreign interests, 
passing through the foreign insurance com- 
pany to the cognizance of the foreign merchant 
and foreign banker. 

Commercially speaking, we literally "give 
ourselves away." Yes-— and pay our chief 
competitors a whopping bonus for accept- 
ance. Whereat they naturally rejoice, as 
in the following — lately published in the Lon- 
don Statist: / 

In the rear before the war, when, as Said 
above, we (England) bad only 135 millions ex- 
cess imports over exports, we were rendering 
very expensive services ill different parts of the 
world. We were at that time the world's car- 
riers to on extent of nearly 00 per cent. We 
did by far the lion* thart of marine ineuranee, 
and, in addition, we were the world's principal 
merchant bankers. In addition we obtained 
Urge commissions by acting as agents for vari- 
ous parts of the world. . . . Now ids ititt retain, 
if not the whole, « eery larye proportion of the 
marine imurance kusinets which vie enjoyed in the 
period before the war. 

Yearly, we hand our competitors, with large 
ice, a sum of such proportions as to 
in truly grateful. 




In regard to Marine Insurance, we have 
certainly been most soundly "asleep at the 
switch." For this reason a representative of 
the Nation's Btjsinesb recently sought out 
Professor S. S. Huebner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Expert in Insurance to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, and drew from him, in an in- 
terview, the most salient facts of the situation. 

"We could reverse present conditions to- 
morrow by the proper legislation," said Dr. 
Huebner. "All we need is to bring the case 
clearly before the public, before business men. 
before American producers, manufacturers and 
merchants. The American people must see 
the need of patronizing American Marine In- 
surance companies. The remedy lies there, 
in a campaign of education and in the passing 
of the proper laws. 

"The situation is chiefly of our own' making. 
We have taken too local a view of marine in- 
surance, whereas its status, unlike other 
forms, is essentially national and international 
in character. And American business in- 
terests have failed to recognize the national 
business spirit prevalent in other commercial 
nations, of supporting our own business en- 
terprises everywhere against all others. Deeper 
than that, the basic cause of our difficulties is 
found in our dual system of government — a 
Nation of States, each actuated by its own 
local needs and views in insurance matters. 
A recent significant comment was to the effect 
that we have had a protective tariff for our 
import commerce and yet have abandoned our 
entire home insurance fields to the principle 
of free trade. Restrictive slate laws for the 
regulation of interstate insurance, with the 
effect of a protective tariff on insurance be- 
tween states (said the commentator), have 
bound American companies securely against 
engaging in free-trade world's insurance. This 
was termed 'doubly economic suicide': pro- 
hibiting us from competing with foreign coun- 
tries to protect our own insurance, as well as 
making us unable to secure a share of theirs. 

There Are Five Essentials 

I_f ERE, on the fingers of my hand, I can mark 
* * off the five essential elements of foreign 
trade. Here is the producer, first, then du- 
ra i I road that carries the product to the port, 
the bank that finances the transaction, the in- 
surance company that takes the risk on the 
cargo, the ship that carries it. And a national 
spirit of cooperation is an absolute necessity 
to knit together all these factors — that the 
whole hand of this country may have a vital 
grip upon its own foreign trade. Yet today 
that hand is spread loosely open, abandoning 
to our competitors all details of our shipments 
and allowing them to profit by complete infor- 



mation as to all our commercial activities. We 
have abandoned to foreign control one of the 
prime essentials for the upbuilding of our mer- 
chant marine and our foreign trade. 

"See the importance of marine insurance! 
Its fundamental purpose is to indemnify .-suck 
loss and damage as is accidental, unavoidable 
and unusual. But subject to this condition 
the modern marine insurance policy affords a 
very broad protection; in fact, nearly every 
conceivable contingency is assumed. Goods 
arc protected from the shipper's warehouse in 
the interior of this country through all the 
various stages of the journey cither by water or 
land carriers until they are safely delivered into 
the warehouse of the foreign consignee. In 
fact it is asserted that modern marine insur- 
ance should justly be called ' transportation 
insurance.' Does it now become apparent 
what a large and intimate control over our own 
production we have altruistically bestowed 
upon our friends abroad? 

The Great Force 

\S WATER carriers and shippers exceed 
1 all other business interests in the extent 
to which they protect their property through 
insurance, marine insurance power has been 
said to be the greatest active force — at least, 
none is greater — in influencing, controlling or 
forbidding the employment of shipping 
Hence its vital effect upon our main reliaucc for 
future foreign trade— our merchant marine! 

"But — and this main aspect cannot be 
overemphasized — marine insurance is a na- 
tional commercial weapon, over and above its 
services as a fundamental instrument of com- 
merce. Exporters and importers depend 
mainly upon three servants : banking, shipping 
and insurance, and insurance is the protector 
and stabilizer of the other two. Continued 
separation means weakness, lack of national 
prestige and disjointed action; whereas union 
results in prompt and adequate service, a 
united action to meet competitive situations, 
and a sense of national independence worthy of 
the respect of others. And that is the position 
to which the United States must attain in its 
foreign trade, 

"Our recent experience with German insur- 
ance and reinsurance companies should make 
unnecessary further proof that marine insur- 
ance companies acquire vital trade secrets ex- 
ceedingly useful to the nations they represent. 
Underwriters know the cargoes, consignors, 
consignees, carriers, trade routes, destinations, 
financial affiliations, and leading contract 
terms of commercial transactions. Adjusters 
of losses and surveyors of vessels are in a po- 
sition to obtain much information of a secret 
character. Moreover, we now require rein- 

l» 
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-drain r in foreign ■'< >mpii 1 1 i<"> 
nu<l thus tin- foreign reinsurer 
lii-comcs 1 1 1< . r i >i 1 1' 1 1 1 v conversant 
w it li \ itnl business secrets known 

Onjy in tin- original insure r. 

There is ii lamentable absence i>f 
American murine reinsurance fa- 
i ililies T<> uu appalling ex- 
trnt We depend H|>on foreign 
<■ o in j i n li i r .s for a sufficient 
spread of risk. Uotli England 
and (jcrmany, l>y contrast, 
Ii a v <• ii B I i li G r a t C I y 
Strengthened their reinsurance 
facilities in every detail, so us 
to take cure of tin- largest, risks 
without resort to reinsurance 
in the national market Hut. 
with us. there are not enough 
companies to do the reinsuring. 
And yel reinsurance is I he very 
foundation of all marine insur- 
ance. Any American company 
with a risk on ils hands today 
simply hinds (he foreign insur- 
ance company stipulating thai 
the entire risk he turned over, or 
it will not handle it. And what 
single American company can 
shoulder llie enormous 
risks thai a group of ^S, 
British companies 
easily assimilate, 
under the free 
l» I » >' 



Shipbuilders working on a steel mast at Hog island. Alte r steamers are 
in the water we can't leave them to shift for themselves as If they were 
ducks. Besides ships Mr. Huebner gives these four essential elements of 
foreign trade : the producer, the railway, the bank that finances the operation, 
the insurance that protects the cargo. The last item is by no means, least. 



insurance alirnuil ' 
"X o reus ii n 
under heaven can be adduced why the United 

Slates, with its great wealth ami oilier fa- 
cilities, should supinely allow two-thirds of all 
its marine insurance to How into foreign 
hands. During 1!MH American hrnnchc ..[ 
admitted foreign marine companies collected 
nearly !Mtt. 000,000 of marine premiums, and 
estimates of lending underwriters would in- 
dicate thai at least another $33,000,000 
collected oti marine risks exported directly 
to iioiiadmit .till and to bone offices of ad- 
mitted foreign companies. Moreover, Amcr 
icaii marine in sura nee companies paid 
approximately 110,000,000 during I ''is i. '. re- 
insurance placed with foreign admitted com- 
panies, an amount equal looue-scvciith of I heir 
lotal net marine premium income. Just con- 
sider those figures! 

"Another jminl American companies now 
cater primarily to cargo insurance and do not. 
us a general proposition, emphasize hull insur- 
ance. For instance, fifty-nine of the .seventy- 
two American companies who recently fur- 

I the Sub-committee on the Merchant 

Marine and Fisheries with a detailed class. 
ihVtttion of their business for 1!)18. reported 
that they did not emphasize hull insurance 
Nineteen explained that they had found the 
hull business unprofitable, ami soon. Twenty 
stated that competition of companies lo- 
cated in foreign countries, und the facility 
w ith which owners and brokers export marine 
insurance to such countries, precluded any 



hope of success. The practice of exporting 
murine insurii nee directly lo the foreign market 
is resorted to particularly in the case of hull 
insurance. Soufc estimates are to the effect 
that nt least 50 per cent of all American hull 
insurance is thus exported. Yel hull in- 
surance is most important and should pa 
emphasized eipudly with cargo insurance, 
instead of being, to an even greater extent, 
thrown into foreign hands. 

"Now when foreign interests control two- 
thirds of so vital a business as marine insur- 
ance has been demonstrated to be, there must 
exist weighty reasons to account for the phe- 
nomenon. Ia'I us list them": 

"1. .1 World Market of Lmig Dcrclopmcni. — 
British underwriters furnish the largest ma- 
rine insurance market of the world, and 
British companies have furlong years strength- 
ened their position by accumulation of huge 
surpluses. The marine insurance market of 
the world, in fuel, centers in London und 
Liver] tool. The companies there have cor- 
respondents all over the world and possess 
the best sources of information. American 
companies must "ask London." 

"4. A Hroader Sprrad and Broader Rein- 
surance Facilities. — Extensive British agency 
systems have brought in an enormous volume 
of business and an un equaled diversity of 
hazard. They share in the premium income 
of almost every trade. With so many large 
and stable companies, | | u > facilities for rein- 
surance are also so enlarged us to make pos- 
sil.le the underwriting of tremendously large 
risks. American companies have always been 



handicapped as to reinsurance. 
Foreign companies, when of- 
fered a |Hirlion af the risk, 
would insist, owing lo their 
possession of a broad reinsur- 
ance market, on taking "all or 
none." Such an attitude it was 
iui|M)ssible for the smaller 
American companies to meet 
"8. A Close Union vilh 
Itankimj and Shipping In- 
termix. — This 1 have already 
enlarged upon. It is badly 
needed. 

"4. freedom to Combine at 
to Farm Communities of In- 
terest — British insurance com- 
panies have not only civ 
operated with the nation's 
banking unit .shipping interests 
but have united in lurgc 
groups through actual con- 
solidation as referred to be- 
fore. They have funned com- 
munities of interest. Thus 
they bAVe enlarged their 
underwriting capacity 
and strengthened their fi- 
nancial standing. This is an 
important point In the 
United States we have state 
laws generally unfavorable to 
insurance companies owning 
stock in corporations tran- 
sacting similar lines of busi- 
ness. An exumple of unintel- 
ligent hindrance. 

"5. Permission to Write A'«- 
merons Kinds of Insurance.— 
Here again is a basic need in 
America, uu advantage of lung 
standing in England. British 
murine insurance companies 
can write practically any kind 
of insurance. By transact- 
ing many kinds, a company's 
overhead is reduced 
materially. Also various forms of insurance 
complement one another. Bad results in 
one brunch are apt to be counterbalanced by 
(mod results in another. Not only our Amer- 
ican marine companies hut num.* important 
lire companies are restricted by stale laws in 
their sphere of action. In many instances 
American murine companies cannot even 
write such closely allied forms of protection as 
builders' risk ami property und indemnity in- 
surance! 

It's Easy To Send i. Abroad 

"0. Ease with Which American Insurance 
Mai/ Ik Exported Abroad. — This naturally ac- 
crues to the advantage of foreign companies. 
American underwriters as a unit arc helpless 
to remedy the situation, since the placing of a 
very large proportion of American business 
rests with marine insurance brokers who owe 
no allegiance to any insurance company 
Practically all the big brokerage houses in our 
shipping centers have London correspondents. 

"7. And here we come to one of the most 
important points of all — a smaller /u-r burden. 
In this count rv we have always taxed insur- 
ance of all kinds, especially marine insurance. 
Revenue and ease of collection have ap- 
parently been the only considerations. \Vc 
have completely disregarded marine insurance 
in its national and international aspects and 
have severely handicapped it in meeting 
foreign competition. The combined effect of 
all the taxes, federal, stale, slate corporation, 
municipal, license fees, etc., is appalling. 
American taxation is based essentially on gross 
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I trciiitiim income n system which in unscien- 
tific lo say the least and can only he supported 
on the plea of revenue and ease of collection. 
British taxation, on the contrary, is levied on 
net profits and recognizes the fact that a pre- 
mium written may result in a loss, without, 
however, any consideration being shown under 
a gross premium lax, 

"8. .-1 Smaller Overhead Charged— T h i s 
springs from a larger volume and variety of 
business, and 1 have already given it some at- 
tention. There is also, however, another im- 
portant factor: the foreign companies' lower 
cost of administration due to lower foreign 
standard of office salaries and expenses. 

"9. And with the last point we return Ion 
most important fact that should he reiterated: 
nupimrl of home merchants and trsxcl turners. 
Foreign merchants and vessel owners accord 
it to the marine underwriters of their own 
country. Foreign consignees favor their own 
hoim- companies. This attitude is all im- 
portant. Willi few exceptions American mer- 
chants have not yet been prompted by the 
desire to patronize home companies. They 
look upon marine insurance as a mere com- 
modity and not as a national service. 

"Such being a rapid survey of the main 
features of the problem before us. what is 
needed to remedy the situation? Here are 
tin- main recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries — a 
summary of the legislation needed: 

"'The remedy,' says the committee, 'lies 
partly in (i) self-help on the part of American 
companies through cooperative action, es- 
pecially in the formation of a comprehensive 
insurance bureau for reinsurance purposes; 
(i) federal assistance, and (SI state help 
through the removal of unnecessary and par- 
alyzing legislative restrictions.' 

"Adequate reinsurance facilities arc es- 
sential to a successful national murine in- 
surance institution. The committee has 
suggested, 'The desirability of creating a 
reinsurance bureau or exchange, composed of 
American companies and open to ull who arc 
willing to conform to reasonable requirements. 
Such a bureau is now in process of formation, 
and the committee is hopeful that a satis- 



factory arrangement will soon be successfully 

Inuuced for both hull and cargo insurance:' 

"The committee also believes that the 
Federal Government should reciprocate by 
Cooperating with the bureau. To this end 

the committee believes that the Federal Gov- 

erument should g< t of the marine insurance 

business, am! thai all departments "f the Gov- 
ernment which now place insurance with 
private interests, and, in one important in- 
stance, wilh private interests abroad, should 
give the same to the bureau iT the rates are 
approximately the same as those charged else- 
where. Only in this way can existing marine 
insurance capital be encouraged and new 

Capita] attracted to the business." "They 
also -ay that the Shipping Board's enormous 

equity in vessels should be utilized fur the 
permanent welfare of marine insurance in this 
country. 'Your committee is happy to stale 
that American companies have expressed a 
willingness to take over the Shipping Board's 
insurance on a cost basis, t. < ., the members of 
the proposed bureau are neither to incur a 
loss nor to make a profit. This proposition, 
it should be said, is now being formulated in 

■ lei ail 

"The committee also asks the Federal 
Government for further assistance in several 
respects. 

"'(ll That marine underwriters should be 
assured of the legality of combinations and 
association.-- designed to facilitate reinsurance 
or to extend underwriting activiles to foreign 
countries, etc. 

"'(2) That the Federal 1 per cent lax on 
insurance permiums be repealed. There 
should be no taxes on marine insurance except 
on net profits. 

*"(S| That legislation he enacted for the 
incorporation, on a liberal basis, of reinsur- 
ance companies in the District, of Columbia. 

"'(4) That a liberal marine insurance law 
be enacted for the District of Columbia. This 
recommendation was heartily supported be- 
fore the committee by the Assoc iation of Ma- 
rine Underwriters of the United States, chiefly 

■ ■ii Ihe ground that it would serve as a model 
for duplication in the various states.' 

"There remain for consideration the legisla- 



tive disabilities imposed by the several states. 

These arc very serious mid wen- bitterly op- 
posed by underwriters appearing before the 
committee. They were a unit in recom- 
mending (1) the removal by the states of re- 
strictions on the kinds of insurance (other than 
life insurance) which may he transacted bj any 
one American company; (2) changing the sys- 
tem of taxing gross premiums to taxation on 

uel profils; revision of the insurance law 
of the several stales, w hicll is oflen conflicting 
and which apparently was drawn primarily 
with regard to the regulation of lire rather than 
marine insurance; it) greater liberality with 
reference to Viuerican companies seeking to 
enter the foreign field, especially with ref- 
erence lo recognition of foreign deposits in the 

financial statements of the companies, and ij) 
removal of restrictions against, permitting 
groups of companies to unite, under proper 
regulations, to form companies ot associations 
For the purpose of assuming the reinsurance 
needed by the group, or to undertake oper- 
ations in foreign countries. 

Tackling the Problem Directly 

IT MAY seem, therefore, that the Federal 
Government need not interest itself in this 
phase of the problem. The committee , how - 
ever, fell thai it should approach the difficulty 
in the only way possible, viz., through direct 
appeal lo Ihe properly constituted authorities 
of the several states. Accordingly. 1 lie legisla- 
tive disabilities referred lo were summarised 
and embodied in a communication which was 
submitted joint ly by I he committee and Ihe 
United Slates Shipping Hoard, under date of 
December 19, 1919, to the governors and 
insurance commissioners of all the stales. 
In this cominunical ion special attention was 
called lo the essentially national and interna- 
tional character of marine insurance and the 
fact that "the immediate situation requires 
that the legislative policy of the several states 
should not run counter to Ihe needs of the 
nation as a whole," 

"'Replies have been received from nearly 
all marine states, and Ihe response was ex- 
cellent The recommendations were heartily 
indorsed, cooperation was promised. 



What Are Prices? 

The end of the great conflict has followed the lead of other upheavals in producing dis- 
jointed conditions and every manner of cranky scheme for their curt 1 

By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 

Emeritus Professor of Political Economy, University of Chicago 



AFTER a great w ar I here is alw ays more 
or less of disturbance, mental and 
moral. Not only is there a serious re- 
action after a prolonged nervous strain, but 
also the normal course of life has been inter- 
rupted. Consequently we are in for a period 
of wild and cranky theorizing on almost all 

l|UCSl 1..IIS. 

In its most striking form it is appearing 
in revolutionary proposals as to regulation of 
wages, and taking over the government by 
-oviels In create a new social order The 
socialistic appeal to the interference of the 
-talc, whenever the imperfections of man 
under our present system lead to dissnt isfac- 
imu. are today apparent even in our monetary 
affairs. 

Such "manifestations, however, are not at 
all new. We have had them before, after 



the Civil War and usually after an impor- 
tant financial crisis. At Ihe present moment, 
it is to be noted that the aberrations of mind 
on monetary matters have u very practical 
]>earing on prices and the cost of living. 
Therefore we cannot be too careful to set 
clear in our own minds the very fundamentals 
of money and prices. 

The old theory of Ricardo that the level 
of prices could be regulated by state action 
on the quantity of money .in circulation be- 
longed to a set of conditions quite different 
from those of today. But in spite of its 
stateness, it has been revamped by some pure 
theorists and actually proposed as a practical 
scheme for controlling prices. 

Based on the quantity theory of money 
(which originated wilh l.ockc and wlmlh 
theoretical writers), according to which 



prices are determined by the quantity of 
money in circulation and (as now amended) 
by the quantity of credit offered as purchas- 
ing power against goods, it is now seriously 
proposed to regulate prices by changing the 
weight of our standard gold doUar. That 

is, if prices rise, reduce the number Of grains 
in the dollar; if prices fall, increase I lie 
number. 

To my mind such a plan is both utterly 
impracticable and unsupported by good mone- 
tary reasoning. In the tir-t place it would 
throw into tiller confusion all our foreign 
exchange transactions if we were to frequently 
change the weigh I of our gold coins, lo say 

nothing of the disturbance occasioned thereby 
in settling domestic contracts. In the second 
place, the quantity theory on which it is based 
is established on the absurdity of supposing 
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that the price of anything is fixed solely by 
the offer of purchasing power (that is, merely 
by demand), irrespective of the effect of 
supply and change* in cost of production. 

Moreover, in talking about the quantity of 
money, these theorists make no distinction 
between the standard money, or common de- 
nominator, in which prices are expressed, and 
the medium of exchange by which goods, 
after their price has been arrived at. are in 
fact exchanged. At the bottom of the con- 
fusion of mind, however, no correct concep- 
tion, or definition, of price has been kepi in 
mind. A little explanation will mnkt- this 
matter clear. 

In another place I have given the needed 
simple statement as follows: "In this country, 
where gold is the standard, price is the quan- 
tity of gold for which an article exchanges. 
The .standard is not an abstraction, hut a 
material/ commodity, in which price is ex- 
pressed; price is simply the ratio between 
goods and gold. 

Gold and the Lame Horse 

IF the price of a horse, for instance, is $100. 
that is only a way of saying that the 
horse exchanges for the quantity of gold in 
9100 of our coinage. Should the horse 
go permanently lame, it would exchange for 
less gold, that is, its price would fall. 
Although the fall in price of the horse arose 
from causes solely affecting itself and not 
gold, still it makes no difference whether we 
say Lhal the horse has fallen relatively to gold, 
or that gold has risen relatively to the horse. 
The fact of a change implies nothing as to the 
cause of the change, 

"To. take another illustration: If nothing 
had happened to change the demand for, 
anil supply of, gold, and yet if a new process 
had cheapened the cost of making steel, then 
the price of steel expressed in gold would fall. 
Hence it would result that gold had increased 
in value relatively to steel for reasons affect 
ing only the steel side of the price ratio. 

"'In short, gold may increase in value if 
goods are cheapened in their expenses of pro- 
duction; but this fact may not be due to any 
cause originating with or o|>erating on gold 
alone. Anything which increases or dimin- 
ishes the demand for, or supply of, gold, and 
anything which increases the expenses of pro- 
duction of goods, affects their price in gold. 
Therefore it is shallow to suppose that prices 
can be modified only by changes on the gold 
side of the comparison. And yet volumes 
have been written based on that error." 

It ought not to be necessary in this age to 
explain that purchasing power alone cannot 
fix price, regardless of the supply. Take the 
price of steel rails; only a few years ago they 
were sold at $56 to $60 a ton, and before the 
European war they had fallen as low as 917 
to $87 a ton. Why? Certainly not because 
of the absence of purchasing power. 

Any practical steel man would undoubt- 
edly think a person was silly if he did not 
know f that steel rails had fallen in price 
use of amazing changes in methods of 
production by which costs were lowered. 
And yet the quantity theorists have no place 
in their formula for the effect of improve- 



ment and reduced costs on the prices of goods. 
To a business man such theorizing must seem 
almost incredible. But the economic text- 
tiooks arc full of it. The price of any article 
is the quantity of the gold standard for which 
it will exchange. It is a ratio between gold 
on one side, and goods on the other. 
Obviously changes on the goods side will 
affect price quite as easily — more easily, in 
fact — than changes on the side of gold. 

The changes in the level of prices due to 
any cause affecting the value of gold ore, by 
the very nature of things, less active than 
those working on the side of the production 
of goods. That is, gold being imperishable 
(except by abrasion, loss by shipwreck, etc.). 
the annual supply keeps piling up the total 
slock in the world. In 1850 the stuck was 
not over $i.OHO,000,000 to $3,000,000,000; 
now it is more than five times as great. The 
discovery of gold in 18-18-1850 had added by 
1875 as much more as had existed in 1850 

Although the quantity of gold had been 
doubled, prices did not rise more than about 
15 per cent. Why? 

Because a new demand sprang up for the 
increasing supply, and so prevented a further 
fall in the value of gold. Since then the large 
annual production of gold has kept up, until 
the total is now five times that of 1850. 
Hence annual changes in supply have less 
effect relatively on the larger total. Pour a 
bucket of water into a barrel and it raises 
the level; but if poured into a lake it makes 
little impression on the level. It is true that 
on the gold side there has been a great addi- 
tion to the supply, but along with it has come 
a great increase in the demand for gold. 
Therefore' we cannot look for serious 
changes in prices from changes on the gold 
side; at the best they would be very slow. 

The quick and extreme fluctuations of 
prices must be caused by forces, like changing 
costs, working on the production side, or on 
the goods side of the price ratio. 

Another source of error must be kept 
under watch. Price is expressed in the 
standard money; but when talking about the 
quantity of money that affects prices there 
is no uniform thinking. 

Should the quantity of money include all 
the media of exchange in use? That is. in 
this country gold, although the standard, is 
seldom used as a medium of exchange. The 
fact is that price-making between goods and 
gold goes on first; and after prices are fixed 
a medium of exchange is later devised for 
the exact prices previously agreed u|x>n. 

For instance, an Iowa farmer, when sell- 
ing his wheat to an elevator, then and there 
agrees on the price. The buyer then ships 
it to Chicago, drawing a bill on a Chicago 
purchaser. This bill of exchange, accom- 
panied with a bill of lading to show the 
transaction is a veritable one, is discounted 
at a bank. That is, the value of the carload 



of wheat is coined at the bank into a credit, 
or means of payment, by a deposit account 
which can be drawn on by checks. But note 
this important fact: the figures in this bill of 
exchange, this form of credit, were obtained 
by multiplying the number of bushels pur- 
chased by the price per bushel. 

In short, the price was set before the bill 
was drawn. The credit operation hod noth- 
ing to do with fixing the price. Hence it is 
not correct to say, theoretically, that the 
quantity of money and the amounts of credit 
fix the level of prices. Devices chosen as 
media of exchange, whether bills of exchange 
or checks or bank notes, may rise or fall in 
amount without in themselves affecting either 
the gold or the goods in the price ratio. 

As soon as we grasp the simple principles 
regulating prices, of which the chief have 
thus been presented above, we arc belter pre- 
pared to pass judgment on the vexed prob- 
lems involved in prices and high cost of living 
which all of us have to face today. Some of 
the schemes proposed to lower the high cost 
of living through lowering prices pay little 
attention to the forces working on the goods 
side of the price ratio to gold. It is assumed 
that prices arc kept high because much gold 
has come to this country, because of our 
favorable balance of trade, or because of an 
inflation of credit. In truth, the main causes 
of high prices are at work on the costs of pro- 
duction of goods (and not on gold or credit). 

Costs — and Labor 

OUCH a conclusion is at once apparent to 
^thc business man who deals with factory 
costs. He knows only too well that increasing 
costs (and consequently higher prices) have 
been due to higher money wages paid for the 
same — or, in most cases, for a less — lat)or 
effort than formerly. In this country, during 
the war, wages rose first and prices followed. 
But, in addition, another war influence had 
an effect. Materials entering into the making 
of finished goods rose because of scarcity: 
coal, leather, sugar, foodstuffs and the like 
went up because of scarcity due to supplying 
our allies. 

We shall reduce the cost of living only 
when we can reduce these increased costs of 
production. As soon as the countries at war 
get back to normal production, scarcity of 
food and materials will have less force in 
keeping up costs. Then, above all, labor 
must stop its impossible demands for shorter 
hours at higher wages, and try to join with 
all the factors of industry in obtaining a 
greater efficiency of product.^ ~. If high 
uiom-j rt.iL'"-. art- retained, the only way by 
which the cost of living can be'reduced is by 
getting an increased production and greater 
efficiency from those receiving the high wages. 
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Why That Letter Was Late 

Just what has happened to cause an envelope to require three days for a journey that it for- 
merly made in two? Here is what we pay for that much-advertised Post Office "surplus" 

By C. M. REED 

Formerly Superintendent Omaha Division, Railway Mail Service, now a member of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 



FOR MORE than thirty years a Kansas 
City man in New York could write a 
letter after his evening meal, put a 
stamp on it, walk to a letter box and drop it 
in with the assurance that it would be de- 
livered to his family or the "house" in 
Kansas City on the second day — or to any 
other place in the lower Missouri Valley, 
for that matter. And it must be considered 
that thirty years ago railroads were not so 
safe and speedy as now. The engines were 
not so powerful nor the road-beds so solid, 
and be it also remembered that there were 
more distinct railroad units over which trains 
were operated between New York and Kansas 
City than is now the case. A mail train had 
to pass to the T. H. & I. at Indianapolis 
and to the Vandalia at Terre Haute, all 
distinct operating units. One railway, the 
Pennsylvania, now reaches from tidewater 
to the Mississippi . 

Now the Kansas City man in New York 
who writes his letter after dinner and commits 
it to the more or less tender mercy of the postal 
organization hopes it will reach its destination 
on the third day; that is the earliest that 
delivery is possible if the mail service functions 
with promptness and regularity, terms which 
are hardly descriptive of the present operation 
of the most tremendous of all the government 
activities and the one that directly concerns 
every citizen of the nation — the postal 
service. 

It's Not a Local Condition 

XJOT alone has the Missouri Valley citizen 
» ' suffered by the deterioration of the mail 
service. It is not confined to any city or 
section. New England and the Pacific 
coast, Philadelphia and Minneapolis, Chicago 
and the Middle West, as well as New York 
and Kansas City, are similarly affected and 
wondering what the matter is. Great busi- 
ness centers and country towns alike are com- 
plaining. People living on the trunk lines 
where the lordly express trains whiz by with- 
out anyone even looking up, and on the branch 
lines where the coming of the train is the prin- 
cipal business and social event of the twenty - 
four hours which make a day, have resolved 
to vote "agin" the Government because 
their mail service, in the vernacular of the 
day, "is on the bum." 

Something is wrong. That all know. 
The one public utility that every one of them 
must and docs use every day has gone back- 
ward. In these days of progress so startling 
that we barely have time to read — much less 
digest — a record of the feats which make us 
gasp for a day, their service of communication 
by written or printed intelligence has slid 
back thirty years. 

What has happened to the postal establish- 
ment, long the most responsive branch of 
the public service to the public needs and 
by far the most popular, to bring it to this 
low estate? For so many years there has 
been implicit faith in the intelligence and 
enterprise of the post office; a confidence 



that it would measure up to the needs of the 
business and social development of the 
nation. Past mail trains, rural delivery, 
parcel post, postal savings, extension of city 
and town delivery of mails — these were only 
manifestations of the spirit and will to serve 
that gave the postal institution first place in 
public favor and made the American mail 
service the most efficient and cheapest in 
the world. 

Probably ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred answers would be "Burleson," 
for it will be admitted without argument 
that the present Postmaster General easily 
holds the first place in popular disfavor, 
There is no distinction of sect or section in 
the unpopularity which attaches to Mr. 
Burleson in his official capacity. The labor 
union and the chamber of commerce pass 
resolutions of criticism with equal freedom. 
Farmer and business man vie with the editor 
in the low esteem in which they hold his official 
record. 

The Real Reason 

I3UT dislike of a postmaster general is not 
sufficient explanation of the backsliding 
of the mail service. None of th« points 
mentioned explain the additional day that it 
takes for the letter of the Kansas City man 
to reach its destination from New York, as 
compared with thirty years ago. 

To date no analyst has called attention 
to the most vital fact in the decline of our 
postal communication, which is, that the 
transportation system of the post office has 
been starved. 

This is the outstanding feature in the situa- 
tion as it concerns the country as a whole. 
There are other points of criticism, but this 
one ranks first in importance in any analysis 
of the decline in efficiency of the postal in- 
stitution, and what follows will be on ex- 
planation of this phase of the trouble. 

To begin with, the reader is asked to fix 
this fact in his mind: From November I, 191C. 
to June SO, 1918, the travel in carrying the 
United Stales mail between post offices in this 
country decreased by 52,504,184 miles. Quite 
a number of miles. This decrease represents 
19.24 per cent of the total travel in effect on 
November 30, 1916 

To state the same fact in another way: 
Had all of the mails carried in mail cars and 
combination cars and baggage cars on all 
the railroads of the country been loaded 
into a 60-foot postal car, this car would have 
traveled annually 272,794,837 miles on the 
basis of mail service as it stood November 
1, 1916. Then there began that policy of the 
postal administration which has had such a 
far-reaching and disastrous effect on the mail 
service of the country. The service was 
"trimmed." All over the country the re- 
ducing process went on. By June 30, 1918, 
the service had been shrunken one-fifth, 
and on the same basis of computation only 
220,290,652 miles of postal car travel remained. 

(These figures are Mr. Burleson's own. 



See page 101 of his annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918.) 

How had this been done? By the with- 
drawal of mail and mail cars from trains that 
had carried them for years On lines where 
there had been mail cars on four orjfive trains 
every day the number was reduced to two, 
or three, or four. On lines where there had 
been three or four, it was reduced to two or 
three. On many short branch lines where a 
railway postal clerk had occupied a part of 
a combination car, he was taken away and 
the mail sent out from the junction point with 
the main line in the baggage car to be handled 
and delivered by the baggageman. 

It may be claimed by the Post Office De- 
partment that this was a "war measure" 
and justified on that basis. But the fact is 
that the "starvation" process was in full 
swing the last two months of 1916, while war 
was not declared until April 6, 1917 

What was to be accomplished by taking 
away the postal facilities to which the com- 
munities had been accustomed for years and 
to which their business had been adjusted? 

It was done to help in producing a surplus 
in the Post Office Department, where no 
citizen cares a hang whether there is a surplus 
or not so long as he gets efficient service, 
which is his first concern. 

But how does the reduction in mail trans- 
portation facilities bring this about, so long 
as the volume remains the same? 

From 1873 to November 1, 1916, the 
Government bought its transportation of 
mails from the railroads on a "weight basis." 
Thai is to say, the mails were weighed periodi- 
cally and the compensation adjusted on a 
basis of the daily average weight carried 
over the line, regardless of how many or how 
few trains were used. So much weight called 
for so much money, whether five trains or 
fifty carried the mail. 

They Were Proud of the Service 

f TNDER that policy the Railway Mail 
Service brauch of the Post Office De- 
partment built, up a system of mail dispatch 
that for expedition arid efficiency was not 
equalled among transportation organizations 
of the world. Just as the American postal 
Bystem was by far the most efficient in the 
world, the "RMS.," as it is known by the 
familiar, was the life-blood of the system in 
this nation of tremendous distances with its 
business keyed to a higher tension than any 
other country. 

The RMS. was once a prideful organiza- 
tion. From the high officials down the line 
to the newest "sub" the effort was always to 
get the mail to destination by the quickest 
possible train. "Schemes" of distribution 
and schedules of mail trains were the con- 
stant day and night companions of the man 
who "worked" the moil while the traius ran. 
Under the system of weight pay for mail 
transportation any and all trains on all 
railroads were availublc — it made no differ- 
ence. Fast mail, limited passenger and 



slow freight 1 rains were used, act ordiug to 
the need .if I In- service. Tin- whole idea nas 
l<> gel mail "home" nl tin- earliest hour 
transportation facilities permitted. 

Hut on Novomlicr I. tin- "space" 

basis of railniai! mail pay became effective 
ami lite slaughter of expedition* service 
began, linlcr tin- space system, tin- pay 
of tin railro.nl is I i.-i si-i I on tin' .11,1. nil,' of 
spine used mi card individual train. The 
loss numerous (lit- trains, tin- less the pay. 
If the people mi a branch line hail heen gel ling 
mail from two trains a ilay nnrl sending it 
out mi an eipuil number, the Post < Iflicr 
Depart men I could nsiiiei- the oust hv carry- 
in).' all the mail m tunl mil on one train in 
each ilircchon. ami it was ordered to lie done 
in many rases. Where two. or three-, or 
four trams in each ilireetion hail been carrying 
postal ears in which the railway mail man 
distributed the mail while the train ran. 
postal ear service was reduced and the mail 
curritsl m |he baggage car, which wa.« cheaper, 
or held for a later train, which was cheapi-r 
still 

Cutting Down the Trains 

f \S the trunk lines frequency of dispatch 
of mails was reduced. Mails were rom- 
bini'd on fewer trains and in many cases (as 
from Chicago to nearby cities like Ratine 
and Milwaukee I dispatches w ere eliminated 
altogether. 

The case of Kansas City has been cited. 
Thirty-two years ago the fast mail train 
leaving New York on the Pennsylvania 
Ilailroml at about i o'clock a. tu.. carrying Hie 
late letter mail and mnrriirifi pa]>crs, ran to 
SI. f^iuis in twenty-four hours, n here it 
connected a Missouri Pacific fast mail I rain 
which arrived in Kansas City by U.30 of 
the morning of the iluy following dc|>urtiire 
from New York. On the same de|>arluro 
from New York, mail now arrives at Kansas 
City al SM in tin- afternoon of the second 
day. too late fur delivery, anil it lies over 
until the third day. 

Formerly a loiter leaving New York on the 
New York Central at iA. r > in (he morning 
1 raveled on fast mail trains, carrying no 
passengers, to San Francisco and arrived 
there at about 4.30 p. m. of the fourth day. 
That is to say. a letter leaving New York 
Monday morning would reach San Francisco 
Thursday. It now reaches San Francisco 
Frit lay noon, l-'ormerly, by tisinji both mail 
and passenger trains. San I'raueist-o received 
two eastern mails daily. The first, carrying 
letter mail only, came in over the Overland 
Limited in the morning, while the fast mail 
train carrying a letter dispatch arrived at 
£.3(1 ll> the afternoon. Now a letter mailed 
auvwlii-re east of the Rocky Mountains to 
San Francisco or any other Contra] Cali- 
furuian ]Hiint waits for the one train a day 
which carries the mail to it. Portland. 
Seattle and other coasL points are similarly 

affected. 

For years Minneapolis desired an early 
mail from the east so its business men could 
gel their correspondence on the first moraine 
carrier delivery ami make replies the same 
day. By cooperation in the arrangement of 
train .schedules Minneapolis was given what 
its business heart desired, and it was happy. 
Then the space system mail pay came along, 
and the moils were so consolidated that the 
train carrying the early mail for Minneapolis 
was taken off. The business man there now 
gets bis eastern mail about noon. Of course 
the Post Office Department saved some 
money on the arrangement, though it is 
doubtful if the citizen of the biggest city of 
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the northwest, whoso business is keyed to u 
hi!_'h tension, fully appreciates the "economy" 
of which the Postmaster General is so proud. 

For a good many years there were four 
trains carrying mail cars each way between 
( ineiiiiioti and St. J-oiiis. Now there are two 

the regular day and night trains 
"fast mails" leaving ouch city around 
o'clock in the morning and liainllm.: tin 
mails and the morning 
papers, and the noon trains 
from each city arc no more. 

The industrial .section of 
Oklahoma w here its coal is 
milled and lumber sawed is 
in the southeastern pari. 
The ftf. K. & T„ built in 
Indian Territory days, is 
the oldest railroad and runs 
five or six trains 
a day from Kansas 
City and St. l<ouis 
to Texas, some of 
t lieiu equalling I In- 
spect! of eastern 
trunk lines. The 
wave of "econ- 
omy " reached here 
also. The folks 
along the "Katy" from 
Muskogee, metropolis of 
the "east side," to Texas 
have kieked and yelled to 
their representative* in 
Congress becuuse they now 
have mail ears on two trains 
daily each way where they 
used to have four. On the 
local trains parcel post 
and mails uuide up by 
the postal men between 
Kansas City and Mus- 
kogee are handled and 
delivered by the train 
baggagemen, but only the 
fust trains - and only two 
of them carry mail cars. 
Of course the looa) mail 
service has been impaired, 
but less "space" is Used 
and some money is saved 
to the Part Office De- 
partment. 

tint t h e 
Oklahoma 
folk', ha vi 
nothing on 

t hose who live ^^^^ 
along the 
(■real North- 
ern in North 
Dakota. The 
heart of the 
wheat terri- 
tory in that 
slate ami the 
most densely 
IMipulated is 

on the "G. N." from Grand Forks to Miuot. 
There the local train mail service was treated 
just like the Oklahoma case. There is not 
now n local train on the main line of the 
(treat Northern wist of Grand Forks which 
curries a mail car. It is the same story — 
elimination of local train mail car service, 
thereby decreasing use of "space." 

The Post Office Department can share 
some of the criticism with the Federal Kail- 
road Administration because bore anil there 
passenger trains carrying mail cars have 
lieoii discontinued, but this is a small fra< lion 
of the cases, so small as to I to negligible. 
The individual rail lines eon Id and do retort 
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Don't blame your mail carrier. 
He can't deliver your letters until they 
get to bun. In the old days mails were 
sorted while they traveled and there- 
fore were not held up in terminals. 
Now much of it is sealed in bags and 
thrown into baggage cars. It is 
sorted after it reaches the terminals, 
with delays of from one to six hours. 



thai their mail compensation has licon an 
reduced that it U no longer prutilahlc In haul 
the mails, ami so they can no longer count 
upon mail revenues to help to pay o| tern ting 
exftenses of passenger trains. 

Ten years ago the revenues of the Post 
Office Department wore t)O1.47M.O03, while 
the railway mail lraus|Kirtation cost was 
MMtfMM, I" I "IN the postal revenue-, 
were - ,ss -i . .. h, • while the transportation 
rate of pay was tUx\(«t*,07<. While the 
itistal revenues were increasing 103 per cent 
the lrans|>ortatiou purchased for the mails, 
based on the comjtcusnlion paid, increased 
7 per cent. 

it is un u\iom of every business that in ihe 
huig run one gets what one pays for, and this 
applies to transportation of 
in. nl as well as anything rise. 

No attempt is 
made to discuss 
I ho adequacy or 
inadequacy of 
the rate of pay 
to r.ulroad- for 
earrying the 
mail, whether on 
I h e weight o r 
space basis. Vol- 
ume* have hern 
written on that 
subject, and 
committees of 
Congress have 
investigated 
lime and again. 

This fact is 
undeniable. In 
the face of Ire- 
m c n d o u a in- 
creases in freight and |>asseuger 
rates and gross earnings, the mail 
compensation to the railroads has 
actually decreased in the last three 
years As a result the railways 
have lost interest in hauling the 
mails. Time wus when the big 
railways of the country, partly from 
a desire to increase their revenue 
and partly from a pride in trans- 
porting the mail, literally fought to 
have their line given the big mail 
hauls. It is not so now. If the 
Government wants them to haul 
the muil. they will do so because 
I hey have to under the law, but 
then- is no effort to give specially good 
service. 

From a country-* '• viewpoint 
the vital part of the postal service 
is transportation certain, frequent 
and speedy. The breakdown of the 
postal sen ice of the country is largely 
due to a lack of the transportation 
necessary for the local post office in 
function properly. There are other 
reasons, more or loss acute in the 
larger post offices and more or less 
local in character, but tin- postal body • annul be 
healthy when its life blood — transportation — 
is reduced so low. 

The "space basis" of railway mail pay is 
not without virtue. Theorists have discussed 
it anil generally favored it for thirty years. 
Practical students of the subject have gener- 
ally opposed it The "weight basis" is nol 
without some Haws ami inconsistencies, but 
the men who built up the American postal 
machine found it most adaptable. 

The central point is that the "space" 
system of pay constantly tempts a narrow 
postal administration to reduce the cost by 
reducing frequency. 



April. MKMi r P II E NATION'S B U SIN E S S 

Stalking the Wildcat Stocks 

The Great War, like its lesser cousins, has been followed by a scourge of shady corporation 
schemes: here is the simple method proposed tor keeping the foolish dollar at home 

By H. F. DRIVER 



PROPHYLACTIC laws abound with us. 
From state to state they accumulate in u 
Variety of "thou sliull uots" thai is only 

exceeded in interest by ah occasional federal 

enactment. Year by year, as we become 
more inclined to govern our legislation l>y the 
dictated of our consciences, are we saved from 
I he Imrrors of aniline dyes, the public drinking 
cup, bigamy ami the drunkard's grave. 

\Ye pause at times to shudder when we think 
of the days when con] tar products were a rec- 
ognized form of diet; when no penalties were 
imposed upon the more popular forms of germ 
communication ami domestic irregularities: 
when the barter in stimulants was a legitimate 
business. One by one our health and our 
morals and our personal property have re- 
ceived the personal attention of the Govern- 
ment . which, though careful to a degree, dis- 
plays the same inconsistencies— the straining 
at gnats and the swallowing of camels — com- 
mitted by all over-careful parents. 

Our Government warns its citizenry against 
the possible admixture of benzoatc of soda in 
tomato catsup and then permits it to sink five 
hundred million dollars u year in such "wild- 
Cat" schemes as raising property lost at sea, 
oil wells which exist solely in the mind of the 
enterprising promotion expert, mouse farms, 
and on inventions in everything from coffins 
to safety razors! However, it is comforting 
to add that u strain is being prepared for this 
particular camel. 

It Always Happens 

C GREECE, Rome. Napoleonic France and 
* the American colonies saw the spirit of 
speculation follow in the wake of wars. 

"The country swarms with speculators who 
arc searching all places from the stores of the 
wealthy to the recesses of indigence to make 
lucrative bargains." wrote Noah Webster of 
the days following the ({evolutionary War. 

Not a tavern can we enter, but we meet 
crowds of these people who wear their char- 
acter in their countenance. It is 
remarked by people very illiterate 
and circumscribed in their obser- 
vation that there is not now the 
same confidence between u an 
anil man which existed before the 
war. It is doubtless true: this 
distrust of individuals, in a general 
corruption of manners, idleness 
and all its train of fatal conse- 
quences, may be resolved into two 
causes: the sudden flood of money 
during the late war, and a con- 
stant Snctuation of the value of 
currencies." 

Thus it may be seen that the get-rich-quick 
rtist. who is busily trading his worthless 
tock for Liberty lionds and robbing the inno- 
cent investor of his savings anrl his cattle and 
his horses for paper stock "that, will advance 
rapidly after ncxl Thursday," is not without 
historic precedent. 

"We accept Liberty Bonds as cash," he 
.1-,-iiivs the credulous prospective investor. 
"Are you interested in making yours return 
•i.t per cent or better?" 
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You arc interested, naturally, and the 
methods by which he separates you from your 
savings, Liberty Bonds mid cash in your stam- 
pede for his ' SSS per cent or better" are abso- 
lutely (lawless in the case and expediency with 
which they are operated. Blue-sky laws of 
thirly-eight states have rallied in feeble pro- 
test while I he operator has made his way 
across the stale lines with his pockets bulging, 
keeping a coyote's irritating distance between 
himself and his outraged clientele. 

Such heights in wildcat investment had the 
traffic in Liberty Bonds attained shortly 
after the armistice that an emergency call 
was sent out from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Capital Issues Committee and the 
Federal Reserve Board, saying that the specu- 
la! ivc orgy in investments had placed the 
Victory Loan in jeopardy and the Federal 
Trade Commission alone had jurisdiction to 
check this danger. 

Two questions were to be resolved, how- 
ever, before the machinery of the Commission 
was to be set in motion: First, whether a 
security carried from one state to the other 
for the purpose of sale comes within the defi- 
nition of an interstate commodity; and sec- 
ond, whether the Liberty Bond, or any oilier 
legitimate security, competes in the financial 
market with a misrepresented "wildcat" 
stock for the possession of the investor's 
money. The Commission resolved both ques- 
tions in the affirmative after a thorough and 
deliberate study. 

Meanwhile the Treasury Department in its 
Victory Loan activities had requested those 
who were asked to transfer their Liberty 
Bonds for what appeared to he, or actually 
were, stocks whose value was misrepresented 
to bring it to the attention of the Federal 
Trade Commission. A searching question- 
naire was prepared and in more than a tlious- 
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and cases was sent to those against whom 
eompluint had been made. 

Of the hundreds of corporal ions that made 
reply, forty answered that they had ceased 
selling stock immediately upon receipt of the 
questionnaire anil would turn back the money 
on hand to the subscribers. Others con- 
tinued until complaint was issued. A small 
group have joined issue with the Commission 
and are contesting its right to order them 
to stop. 



The questionnaires revealed a situation that 
hail not. fully anticipated the diversity of 
interests of those promoting stocks. Despite 
the seriousness of the situation, the mere 
recital of the schemes provides an entertain- 
ment of a totally different character to a dis- 
passionate audience of government experts 
than that anticipated in the prospectuses for 
a gullible public. 

Mining promotions, although older than the 

gold brick and the shell game, are still good, it 
seems. In one ease investigation showed that 

the promoter had kept his company alive for 
twenty years, receiving a handsome Income 
but giving nothing in return. 

More Stockholders Than Cars 

\ LARGE number of fraudulent motor ear 
companies, truck companies, tractor com- 
panies and tire companies that . under ordinary 
circumstances, might be perfectly legitimate 
enterprises, all used to defraud the public. 
Complaints have been received from reputable 
manufacturers calling the attention to the 
operations of proniotors in these lines. 

In one case a company promoted for the 
ostensible purpose of manufacturing pas- 
senger automobiles had a meteoric career. In 
less than three years il collected approxi- 
mately 80,00.11,000 from more than 70,000 
people scattered throughout the United 
States, and during that period its total output 
was hut 300 cars. The money spent on 
advertising was a small fortune itself, ami the 
management of the company was character- 
ized by extravagant waste of the investor's 
money. 

In another similar case attention was called 
to the operations of a company which solicited 
subscriptions by featuring in its advertising 
a special type of engine which was claimed to 
be an advance over any existing motor. In- 
vestigation disclosed that, after the stoek- 
selling campaign was well under way, tin 
company abandoned the alleged improved 
engine and began to use a conventional type 
of gasoline motor or " stock " motor such 
as could be bought from any regular 
manufacturer. 

- Hut (he flights of imagination 
are higher, and then' is more 
artistry and abandon in the pro- 
motions founded upon inventions. 

In one recent case a prouiolor 
with a gifted imagination and a 
fluent vocabulary succeeded in 
collecting large sums from the 
public for stock in a company 
claiming to have tested a machine 
which was a large improvement 
over any existing device for drilling oil 
wells. The only basis for the promotion was 
a wooden model, small enough to rest on a 
desk, and no machine capable of actual drilling 
was ever in existence. 

Devices for insuring safely at sea, for 
catching fish in huge quantities, companies 
offering substitutes for gasoline anil substi- 
tutes for fuel have been promoted, and while 
none of them may be intrinsically dishonest, 
the methods of the protnotor clearly reveal 
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that the primary pur|>osr nf the promotion 
wu to sell slock ami not to develop an enter- 
prise. In one case a company, organized 
ostensibly fur an industrial enterprise along 
legitimate, improved lines, wax found to lie a 
scheme of a swindler who had Ix-en indicted 
several times but who hail l>ccn fortunate 
enough to escape conviction. 

For a fabrication of the first water, how- 
ever, we cile the recent hog swindle. Not 
lung ago a sudden crop of hog-raising corn- 
panics appeared throughout the country 
Tile claim made by them was that a sure and 
■ • r i.di' roud to wealth lay in hog raising, and 
ex|>en*ive and extravagant literature was 
widely distributed to show possibilities of the 
industry. A strong feature of the promotion 
was the representation that the investor, by 
purchasing a sow which was to l»- fed and 
maintained at company expense, could acquire 
a large sum of money in a remarkably short 
time from progeny of this one uuimni. Sta- 
tistics were offeree) which promised such an 
increase that, if fulfilled, there would be no 
room on earth for liumun hab- 
itation. A pretentious in- 
strument, known as a "sow 
lease." was drawn with all 
the dignity of a legal instru- 
ment. Many of its provisions 
were, to the practiced eye, 
almost fareial in their humor, 
but, nevertheless, such com- 
panies made great headway 
before their activities were 
cheeked. 

In one of the cases in ques- 
tion it was found upon investi- 
gation that the sole assets of 
the company consisted of six 
hogs, one of which had been 
levied on to satisfy a judg- 
ment against the company 
for feed for the others. This 
company had in circulation a 
most expensive and attrac- 
tive scheme illustrated with 
photo engravings of buildings 
and livestock, none of which 
were owned 1 by the company. 

In investigating the hog-raising scheme, 
poultry-raising promotions of doubt fu char- 
acter came to light, "fur breeders" companies, 
and even a, mouse farm! 

Their Unholy Cunning 

V«!OM E promoters by their long practice have 
attained a skill which in a more worthy 
enterprise might lead to considerable success. 
Their energy commands a certain degree of 
admiration because of their constant readi- 
ness to offset a failure with a brand-new prop- 
osition, better than any previously offered. 
A promolor of oil companies in the course of 
two years started four companies of large 
capitalization. One by one they were aban- 
doned, but he is still doing business. This 
promotor was lavish in his advertising, one 
form of which consisted in having articles 
written for magazines, apparently conducted 
as independent enterprises, but in fact as a 
part of the propaganda of the oil promotor. 
Such magazines might be published far from 
the scene of his operations and thus be made 
to appear as independent tributes to the 
worthiness of his enterprise. 

Some companies frankly admit that they 
do not offer stock for sale in any state having 
"Blue-sky" laws. During the height of the 
oil speculation in Texas not a few companies, 
upon receipt of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion's questionnaire, immediately offered to 
end operations. 



Thus has the panacea for shady operations 
developed of its own accord. It was soon 
found that the strong light of publicity offered 
no quarter for the wildcat promotor. In Uie 
same manner that the purr food bill, while 
not prohibiting adulterations or substitution*, 
requires that such be stipulated so that he 
who buys may read, so the Federal Blue-sky 
law, now liefore Congress, is drawn to compel 
the promotor to make a faithful statement of 
what he has and who he is, so that any intelli- 
gent person may know whether he is a swindler 
and selling clear blue sky. It is purely a 
publicity measure, compelling the individual 
or corporation to show the important things 
which the purchaser of the stock has a right 
to know. It is believed that most of the evil 
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state* a violation of the Blue-sky la* is only 
a misdemeanor, and it is a rare thing for one 
state to grant a requisition for the return of a 
person having committed a misdemeanor in 
another state. The present form of the pro- 
posed law is drawn to allow cooperation with 
the state laws in every way. 

In the meantime Lncle Sam offers the fol- 
lowing advice: 

Uewarr of the glib salesman. 
Hew»re of the prospectus that promises much 
The investment will keep. Don't hurry. 
Compel your salesman to put into writing 
the rate of cnmroinion far is receiving, how much 
of your money will be used in developing the 
property or business, and that he acknowledge 
that you in buying are relying on his statements 
Strike out of the proi|iectus sll hingusge except 
that which tells just what monev the company 
has. what property it owns and *>hat work tt 
has door. 

If you learn subsequently thai you have been 
■ieceivrd, consult your neareit state or federal 
prosecuting attornry 

It was a terrible day when we read the fata 
words "Poison" or " Eighty - 
Five Per Cent Alcohol" on 
" our favorite nostrum, but con- 

\ sider the day, not so far in 

jj^^ the future, when our pet in- 
vestments shall Im? labeled 
WM "Watered," this speculation 
► is 99 per cent Blue-sky. 

K , ']J Yon buy it at. your own riski 



swindling operations would be checked from 
the start if the promo tors were compelled 
to tell the truth regarding their enterprises 

The purpose of the bill is emphatically not 
to stop speculation — merely to let the pur- 
chaser know what is behind it. In a recent 
case one concern, which had only a piece of 
unproven territory and the machinery on it, 
while purely speculative, suddenly struck a 
well that produced 1,000 barrels of oil a day. 
Cripple Creek, Leadfield and Goldfield and 
many of the great western mining camps have 
been developed by speculation. The Gov- 
ernment frankly does nut want a bill which 
will require il to take the responsibility of 
passing on the validity of any form of specu- 
lative promotion. It simply asks that the 
circulars, letters or advertisements issued in 
selling the stock set forth three things: the 
names of the promotors (and the word "pro- 
molor" is used advisedly to catch ihe wildcat 
manipulator), the rate of commission or 
bonuses, and the net amount to be received 
from the sale by the issuing entity, corpora- 
tion or association. This would insure the 
actual amount that went into the treasury as 
the common property of the stockholders of 
the corporation and, in short, would nrquire 
the promotor to keep his activities open to the 
bu-.iiies.-i public. 

The federal law would serve as a reinforce- 
ment in the thirty-eight slates which already 
have Blue-sky laws. In sixteen of these 



A World Business 
League 

APPOINTMENT of the 
six members of the Ameri- 
can Organization Group, 
which with similar groups 
from four European countries 
will prepare a plan for per- 
manent organization of an 
International Chamber of 
Commerce, is announced at 
mmm^mammm the general headquarters of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The names of members 
of the four foreign groups will be cabled to 
this country in the near future. The Ameri- 
can members are: 

A. C. Bedford, chairman, vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Slates and chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan and 
Company. 

Richard S. Hawes, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Edward A. Filcne, director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United State* and 
president of William Filene's Sons Company. 
Boston. 

John H. Fahey, honorary vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

S. C. Mead, vice-chairman and secretary 
of the group, secretary of the New York 
Merchants Association. 

The five groups, comprising the Interna- 
tional Organization Committee, will meet in 
Pari* in May a month prior to the first meeting 
of the International Chamber. Delegates 
to the first meeting of the Chaml>er will be 
from the five countries participating in the 
International Trade Conference held at 
Atlantic City hut fall: The United States. 
Great Britain. Belgium. France and Italy 
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April, 1940 THE NATION'S BUSINESS 

The Business Man's America--No. 1 

A \y T7" A \T O A O Why is thiis state buying Persian rugs where 
*• ^ Am. A\. 1 Am. k_7 once it was contented with ingrain carpets; 

intl vacuum cleaners instead of carpet beaters? That is really the subject] of my story 

By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



EVERY business man is looking forward to new trade 
territory. Some have eyes on new business in the 
city, others in the state, others in the nation, while 
for still others the world is their market. Success is 
measured by vision. In the past Americans have moved 
by uistinct and intuition. The lieree economic struggle 
of today means that all must add analysis to this intuition. 

The writer of these articles is vice-president of one of the 
most successful and largest concerns of its kind in the 



United States. Years ago he gathered data on new trade ter- 
ritory, made analysis, drew deductions. lie studied, for 
example, Arkansas. He observed potentialities — and ob- 
stacles. His firm was ready on the spot when these ob- 
stacles were overcome. 

No business man can take over bodily the results of 
this investigation. But the underlying principle — sure as 
death and taxes — -he can adapt to the better development 
of his own business. — The Editor. 




I THINK I can say, without egotism, that 
I know the United States at first hand. 
The name of a state, to me, brings before me 
a vivid composite photograph, so to speuk, of 
its people, with all the traits of character, tem- 
perament and intellect traced there incontro- 
vertibly. There also arises what I may call — 
in professorial parlance — the topographical 
physiognomy of the territory. Simply, thLs 
means mountains, valleys, lakes, rivers, har- 
bors, soil, and climate, what crops can be 
raised, what livestock nourished, what in- 
dustries thrive, what commodities are nec- 
essarily in demand. 

Each state, then, exists for me as a com- 
posite personality, just as each customer existn 
as a distinct personality for the good salesman. 
And the United States is to ine a group of 
personalities, each a single state, all differ- 
ent — as different as my character is from yours 
or yours from the next man. 

Take the ordinary business trip. From the 
train window, say, the observant person sees 
a good many trees, probably all planted since 
the white men settled the country, but prac- 
tically no forests. He draws the conclusion 
that it is not naturally a state with any great 
lumber industry and that much of the lumber 
it uses must come from other states. 

There will not l>e much demand for certain 
kinds of articles, such as axes and cross-cut 
saws. He sees some fruit trees, mostly apples, 
and, say, peaches in the southeastern and east- 
era portions of the state. He realizes that the 
commercial fruit industry is not a large one. 
He is struck by the comparative absence of 
rivers and lakes, such as arc familiar in the 
landscape of states farther east and north. He 
concludes naturally that any extensive system 
or irrigation cannot be had to assist in over- 
coming the natural aridity of the soil. 

So, in farming communities, he observes 
whether farms are well stocked with the capi- 
tal necessary, with farm implements and ma- 
chinery, barns and storehouses for crops, silos, 
livestock. He sees the crops growing, the 
extent or lack of them; diversified agricul- 
ture — extent or lack. And so on. The pro- 
cess of experienced observation is endless. 

It is a matter of common experience that 
many landowners and real estate dealers 
have amassed great fortunes by early invest- 
ments iu unimproved lands which later became 
very valuable either for farm purposes or else 
for building operations in great cities. This is 
usually ascribed to mere luck and blind chance, 
lint it is oflener t lie result of far-sighted vision 



which perceived and analyzed the inevitable 
drift of civilization to the lands in which the 
investment was made. 

In the case of a potential great city, as Saint 
Louis on the Mississippi, or Chicago on the 
Great Lakes, the problem was as to the di- 
rection which the growth of the city would 
take. It was usually sure that manufacturing 
and residence growths would not take the same 
trend. Then the question arose: How would 
they divide? 

There are cities whose growth was early per- 
ceived by those of vision, yet for whose exist- 
ence none of the conventional reasons give 
sufficient answer. They are not natural 
"keys" to any particular section. They are 
not on large water courses, nor yet is their situ- 
ation the gateway to any extensive section or 
the country. Why is Atlanta, or Indian- 
apolis, or Rochester, or Kansas City, or 
Los Angeles? Again there is one sufficient 
answer — the spirit of the people. And in the 
last analysis, as will be developed in this and 
succeeding papers, this is likewise the answer 
to the development and progress, or the lack 
of them, in the story of every section of our 
country. 

Again the natural conditions of soil, climate 
and resources, of different states and different 
sections arc infallible indexes to the nature 
and extent of their development and progress 
in the future — that is, to all save those who, 
having eyes, see not. 

The indexes of the future are as elemental 
as the solution of a Sherlock Holmes mystery, 
especially when once pointed out. It is 
merely the old story, as the Thinking Machine 
said that " two and two made four — not some- 
times, but all the time." 

It is the purpose, therefore, of this and the 
succeeding articles to set forth the story of 
certain states, selected as types of those 
studies in the development of the country, 
that must be part of the policy of every great 
organization which seeks to found its business 
upon intelligent study of what the future holds 
among its possibilities and its likelihoods. 

The Propaganda of Ignorance 

A GENERATION ago the State of Ar- 
1 *■ kansas was a synonym for slowness and 
unprogressiveness among those unfamiliar 
with the commonwealth and its people. The 
inhabitants were popularly supposed, by the 
unknowing, to be divided into "Hill Billies" 
and "Swamp Angels," and to be without am- 



bition for anything better than the ways of 
I heir forbears. The "Arkansaw Traveler" 
anecdote was thought to typify the shiftless- 
ness and easy-going content of the people. 

The story of the "Arkansaw Traveler" was 
in fact the source from which a vast number of 
the people in the United States drew their con- 
ceptions of the state and its inhabitants. 
There was the vivid mental picture of the 
good-natured male, too indifferent and too 
lazy either to repair or improve his unsightly 
cabin, devoid alike of comforts and con- 
veniences. There were the unattractive and 
uneducated women and children clad in sun- 
honnets and homespun clothes. The sole 
background, in the popular imagination, to 
this scene was the Lamber cypress swamps, 
draped with pendant funeral moss, and redo- 
lent with mosquitoes and malaria. 

What They Didn't Hear About 

THERE was scant knowledge of the fertile 
valleys, of the far stretching belt of yellow 
pine, the future reliance of the country for its 
lumber. Nor of the picturesque forest clad 
Ozark uplift with its crystal streams and un- 
touched deposits of mineral wealth. The ig- 
norant though widespread thought concern- 
ing Arkansas was that of a people unconscious 
of their mental inertia and unprogressiveness, 
and whose local and stale pride found expres- 
sion merely in a boastful recital of advantages 
and resources which they failed either to ap- 
preciate or develop. Added to this was the 
prevalent impression that immigration was not 
desired and that foreign capital was far from 
welcome. The fantastic enactments of some 
of the legislatures only gave color to these 
exaggerated conceptions. 

At a time when such reports had much 
credence and general circulation, one of the 
large distributing concerns of the country was 
engaged iu making a general survey of the 
country in regard to the future possibilities of 
its business, and Arkansas came within tb* ken 
of its observation. 

The initial reason for Mich observation 
the realization that any business of widely 
extended interests must take thought of 
the morrow if it hoped not only to hold its 
own, but to make that steady progression 
which marks and distinguishes the successful 
commercial organization. In every phase of 
business life that looks to the fruition of its 
activities there is always necessary the per- 
ception of great changes and great oppor- 
tunities before they occur, aud 110/ aflt niarti.i 
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To this etui nothing may be neglected. Iiuh . 
ever insignificant or unpromising. Equally 
must there In- ih.it method of analysis anil in", 
lial ion which approaches the subject with 
unbiased tninil a slate » iped clean of pre- 
roncciviil opinion., w Inch an- always wrong 
ami misleading. There must a)wa\s lw a» 
entire absence of any attempt to' prove a 
theory, /or fails must first he hu>) and tin 
theory follow a s 
the natural couscqueiiif 
of intelligent and un- 
biasext s | „ ,| y „f ||„. 
facts. Such sure conclu- 
sions as form the basis of 
future action can i-oinc 
only from that exercise ,,f 
C o 111 ill o n-s e n s e and 
reasoning smii as has 
found vivid illustration 
in the great scries of i| ( . 
teetive stories liy Edgar 
Allan Puc mid eonipleled 
by Ciiiiaii Doyle, for they 
represent that analogy of 
deductive ami inductive 
reasoning familiar in 
every plui.se of human 
intelligence. 

Her Two Sections 



could come only when the world of capital 
had true vision of the jMitential riches hidden 
in those silent and picturesque hills. 

The plains country is one of great fertility 
and many jmssihihtics of agricultural de- 
velopment. Much of it was forest clad «ilh 
most valuable sUmlrm: HniNc. Mad) of it 
was very rich alluvial deposit, along the 
hanks of the numerous rivers that traverse the 
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consists 
of two 
\ e r s i- topographical 
sections, and a line draw n 
from northeast to south- 
west though Little Hock 
lea vis the mountainous 
region to the west and 
the plains to the east. 

There is great variety 
of resources and of the 
possibilities of produc- 
tion. 'l'licre i s in u c h 
hardnoixl in the moun- 
tains — ash, red gum, 
hickory and oak, vast 

forests of yellow pine in the plains, and a 
great growth of cypress in the swamps. 

At that time the white pine forests of the 
northern stales were fast becoming exhausted, 
and it was perfectly obvious that in the near 
future the lumber supplies must come from 
two sections— the far northwest and 1'acitic 
slope, ami the southern states. 

There are many minerals in these moun- 
tains: zinc, lead, coal, bauxite, oil, manganese, 
oil stone*, and many of the clay products. 

But transportation, the one thing needed 
to give value to these crude riches, was 
largely absent in the rough and hilly western 
part of the state. The mountains were not 
very high, but they were rugged and rocky, 
and roads, whether surface or rail, were alike 
expensive to build and costly to maintain. 
Until economical means of transportation 
were found, all the hardwoods and minerals 
were of small value. It was then a saying in 
the lumber business that forests more than 
SO miles from a railroad were too expensive 
to cut. 

There was a still further deterrent to prog- 
ress. All mountain people are both primitive 
and elemental because they sec but little of 
other and less of the outer world. Their 
tal? horizon is as circumscribed as their 
physical views, and they arc the unconscious 
slaves of inheritance and tradition. Their 
advancement comes usually from an impulse 
from the outside which brings new thoughts 
and aspirations and breaks down all the habits 
and ways of the past. The opening up and 
development of the Ozark regions of Arkansas 




IT is true 
movable 



In the beginning the state had a rich alluvial soil watered by many streams. But 
there were three small villains that bad to be mastered before the wealth could be 
fully realized. Do you know who the sinisier three were and how they were overcome? 

state. Hut that was a deadly peril in those 
days, for it carried with it the danger and ban 
of malaria and yellow fever. Inhabitants of 
these rich soils were ceaselessly engaged in a 
losing fight against enfeebling and energy- 
destroying diseases. Yet the state could and 
did raise all the products that grew both to 
the north and south or its boundary lines. 
It knew but little of the small grains, wheat, 
oats and the like; something more, but not 
enough, of corn, for its main hope and de- 
pendence was cotton. Nor did it realize that 
in this it leaned upon a broken reed. It grew 
some fruits, watermelons, peaches, pears, 
strawberries and apples, in a way and of a 
nature and quality which hinted at the great 
things which the future held for it in fruit 
production. Also it did some stunts in truck 
gardening, but markets for such products, and 
the means of reaching them, were then few and 
not encouraging. It had sufficient, fairly reg- 
ular and dependable rainfall, so that it was 
measurably immune to those prolonged and 
devastating droughts which were the bane 
and stumbling block of agriculture to the west 
and northwest. 

It was not a good cattle or dairy country, 
and for two very good reasons. It was so 
obsessed and occupied in raising cotton that it 
had neither time nor inclination to raise feed 
for its livestock, and it was too expensive to 
import tiiis feed to any extent from the great 
grain belt to the north. So it was content to 
import packing-bouse products from these 
same northern states, and its razor-back hogs 
were of like fame with the little sketch of 



thr "Arkansaw Traveler." Then there was 
the Texas cattle lick, whose prevalence every- 
where in the southern states made cattle 
raising impossible on any large scale. 

The plains bad more and in iter means of 
communication than the mouo tains, especially 
in r nil roads Itut the latter ncre in small pro< 
portion to the extent of the country they Ira- 
icrscd, and. moreover, they were not popular 
Hinong so elemental and 
direst a people as those 
of Arkansas In those 
days railroad building 
i 11 d management won 
iflen an adventure and 
S]iceu)ulioii rather than a 
business enterprise. Thr 
executives were some- 
times the real thing in 
pioneers and world 
builders, but not infre- 
quently mere predatory 
highwaymen who con- 
cealcd their real nature 
and purpose under thr 
s;a-cit»us title of High 
Financiers. 

The solution of the 
whole problem lay deeper 
and found its answer in 
that universal factor of 
-uc'ccss, the spirit of the 
people. They were of 
almost pure, undiluted. 
Anglo-Saxon native 
stock, the foreign in- 
fusion— both of birth and 
parentage — be jig only 
4'4 per cent. Whatever 
might be the physical 
arid mental inertia of the 
I ni I -men from solitude 
and lack of communi- 
cation with the outside 
world, and of the plains- 
men from malaria and thr 
burden of tradition, they 
had preserved unsullied throughoulgenerations 
al! the courage, resolution and determination 
which made their forbears conquerors of dis- 
ease, of wild beasts and savages in the days 
gone by. The real problem was to awake their 
consciousness to the neglected possibilities of 
development and progress in their state. 

The Greatest Deterrent 

that in their midst was an im- 
le handicap and the greatest of all 
deterrents — nothing less than a large negro 
population, si8 per cent of the total, ignorant 
and illiterate, and, because of these failings, 
criminal in percentage beyond its ratio to the 
whole population. Moreover, the black man 
was peculiarly content with things as they 
were after a childlike and happy fashion, and 
consequently averse to change. Especially 
such change as required hard work and hard 
thinking, with self-denial thrown in for good 
measure. 

In general they were good field hands, but 
wedded to the agricultural ways of the past. 
They knew how to raise cotton, but were not 
keen about trying new ventures with other 
crops. Consequently, in the coming days of 
diversification they were among the principal 
stumbling blocks to the new ways and methods 
of agriculture. Their illiteracy was largely 
their misfortune and the result of centuries of 
slavery. Nor was there at that time a general 
perception throughout the country of the vital 
necessity, for the benefit not only of the black 
but of the white race as well, of the genera) 
education of the negroes. 
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Meanwhile fate was preparing to answer 
the question in an entirely unexpected and far- 
reaching fashion. What happened was the 
startling exposition that the social, economic 
and political life of the South was bound up in 
the conquest of three insignificant but malig- 
nant insects, the cotton boll weevil, the Texas 
cattle tick, and the malarial-hearing mosquito. 

From the very beginning of the agricultural 
history of the South in an extended way, the 
cultivationof cotton was theprincipal industry. 
In time cotton became king, because it was the 
most economical and most practicable of all 
fabrics for clothing, and the South became 
largely a one-crop country. For a one-crop 
country is a psychological phenomenon rather 
than a material necessity. It is not, as events 
prove, that the one crop is the best agricultural 
■system, but rather that this is unthinkingly 
accepted as a dictum, because it seems sub- 
stantiated by the experience of the past. 

Men Reflect Their Environment 

NOW men are largely as their pursuits and 
environments. So the tendency of the 
people of all one-crop countries is to that 
single-track mind which is the accompaniment 
and result of one-crop methods. There is 
scant receptiveness to new and passing im- 
pressions and an overweening regard and 
reverence for the ways and customs of in- 
heritance and tradition. To the extent that 
one-crop practices and ideas prevail in any 
counter, to that extent is progress hampered 
and delayed. In business ways this means that 
buying and selling are much along the lines of 
the pa'it. That new goods and new in venl ions 
do not meet with any ready reception. That 
economical, labor-saving methods and ma- 
chinery find scant use among those to whom 
the ways of their forefathers are good enough. 
•So enterprise and development lag far behind 
and the ordinary wants are few and mostly for 
the things of replacement and repair. Con- 
trariwise, the people of countries and states of 
diversified crops and industries are as many- 
sided as their employments. 

In 1802 the cotton boll weevil crossed the 
Rio Grande from Mexico into extreme south- 
western Texas near Brownsville and began its 
steady and relentless march northward ami 
eastward, a march which will end only when 
the extreme limits of the cotton belt in this 
country have been reached. Wherever it ap- 
peared its ravages practically made cotton 
growing either impossible or unremunerative. 
All methods of insect destruction were with- 
out avail. It multiplied with amazing rapid- 
ity, and its only passions seemed to be eating 
and reproduction. It defied all human efforts 
as effectually as did the insect plagues which 
Jehovah sent upon Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 

The immediate effect of the invasion of 
the boll weevil in any section was a complete 
and immediate paralysis of all agricultural 
and commercial life. 

The credit system was of that vicious 
type which often prevails in one-crop coun- 
tries. Advances for needed supplies were 
made to the farmer and the planter by the 
general supply stores, and the coming crop, 
long before it was planted, was 
mortgaged as collateral for these 
supplies. The enhanced prices paid 
by the unfortunate agriculturist were 
consequently in accordance with tl 
long credits. 

It was in effect a sys- 
tem of economic slav- 
ery, burdensome to be 
borne, and yet from 
which escape seemed 
aa impossible as from 
the grave. Under one* 



crop conditions prosperity and depression 
succeeded each other in sharply accentuated 
cycles according as crop yields were abundant 
and prices remunerative, or scanty and un- 
remunerative. Upon the appearance of the 
boll weevil the labored fabric of long-time 
credit fell into sudden and general ruin. 
It was obviously not even a gamble to ad- 
vance money upon a crop that was quite 
sure to be disastrously short. Out of this 
bitter necessity came the real beginning of 
diversification of crops. 

The same enduring racial fiber which carried 
the Southern people through the < ,'ivil War and 
the consequent reconstruction period came to 
their aid. If cotton could no longer be grown 
successfully, then something else must take 
its place. So thought, attention and en- 
deavor naturally turned to the production of 
grains, forage crops, tubers, fruits and garden 
truck — all those products that had Iteen so 
long and systematically neglected. This 
diversification, fortified and advanced by the 
effects of the European war, has unquestion- 
ably come to stay. 

Li 1906 the boll weevil appeared in the 
southwestern portion of Arkansas and by 1916 
had covered all the cotton-growing parts of 
the state except the extreme northern border. 
Yet cotton is still the principal agricultural 
product in Arkansas, and its yield under 
favorable weather conditions is as large as in 
the past, for by intelligent methods of culti- 
vation it is possible to raise large yields of 
cotton in spite of the boll weevil, but the 
relative importance of cotton production in the 
state has materially declined not because less 
cotton is raised but because more of other 
food products — for luuu and beast — have be- 
come a necessary part of the farmers' curri- 
culum. 

There are grown more grains of nil kinds, 
also forage feeds for the increasing number 
of cattle. Alfalfa, once a total stranger, is 
known in practically all parts of the state. 
Arkansas is likewise a large exporter of 
fruit, apples, peaches, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, strawberries, and of vegetables to 
northern and western markets. Rice, grow- 
ing on the upland prairies in the central 
eastern section of the state, is an important 
industry. 

The European war finished what was left 
of the one-crop idea and of cotton as king, as 
the export demand was largely decreased. 
There was no market in 1914 and part of IBIS 
for much of the cotton grown in Arkansas. 
The price fell to five cents per pound, less than 
the cost of production, and there was ouly a 
limited demand 
for the fleecy 
staple even at that 
ruinous figure. As 
the cotton planters 
had nothing to sell 
they were prac- 
tically without 
funds wherewith 
lo obtain those 
supplies of food 
which in the past 




they failed lo raise, and consequently had 
to purchase them from the great grain and 
livestock states of the west and central-west. 

In very desperation they were forced to 
grow their own foodstuff. In this they were 
aided and seconded by some enterprising 
bankers and merchants of Little Rock, who 
started a campaign whose war cry was that 
"Arkansas should feed herself." That she 
should, as she easily could, produce all the 
food needed for her people and her livestock 
and thus save those many millions of dollars 
which annually, in the past, were sent out of 
the slate for food products. 

The Fight for the Cattle 

IN this they were aided by the fight which 
the Federal Department of Agriculture had 
been waging since lilOlj to free the southern 
stales of the Texas cattle tick. The presence 
in the south of this noxious insect in countless 
millions had fur many generations made the 
raising of livestock impossible on any ex- 
tended scale. 

It was easily destroyed by driving the tick- 
infeslcd animals through a vat of arsenic 
solution. By 1911 one-half of the state was 
rid of the liek anil it began then, in common 
with the rest of the south, to realize its destiny 
as a part of the great cattle-raising section of 
the country. It had abundant natural pas- 
turage and forage. It was free alike from 
devastating droughts and destructive bliz- 
zards. With the consequent increase in cattle 
came naturally a corresponding increase in 
the number of hogs, of high breed and pro- 
ductiveness. 

There remained only oue more ban to be 
lifted, that of maluriu and yellow fever. 
Wherever malaria existed, enervating sickness 
wa< common, and immigrants from abroad 
ami from the other states refused to come 
There was likewise the apprehension of the 
recurring outbreaks of yellow fever, which it 
seemed impossible to prevent, and which not 
only look a heavy toll of human life but par 
alyzed all business and all economic and in- 
dustrial life wherever it prevailed. 

Infested districts were quarantined against 
all the world. At times there were shotgun 
quarantines where to cross the dead lint- 
mean I. instant death. 

In ]f)lll it became definitely known that 
both malaria and yellow fi ver could br con- 
veyed oidy by the bites of certain species of 
mosquitoes. In the hospital corps of tbe 
United States Army in Havana. Cuba, there 
were easily found American soldiers who 
offered their lives to cslabish this scientific 
truth. The test was complete and conclus- 
ive, but some of the heroic volunteers dies! 
in the process. Immediately the ban was 
lifted, for all that was necessary was to avoid 
being bitten by these mosquitoes, by pro- 
tecting their dwellings with the needed screens. 
Likewise, there was an additional and com- 
pelling incentive to the draining of swamp 
lands, the haunts and breeding places of the 
mosquito. At once the richest alluvial lands 
in this country became available for i-ulti- 
vation. 

So it is that the lieginning of those 
things foreseen by the survey has 
come to pass. Diversification of 
crops is now a fixed part of the 
agricultural life of the stale, 
because of the necessity bred by 
the boll weevil and the op- 
portunity afforded l>> the 
freeing of the greater part 
of I lie state from thr rattle 
liek. The resulting \>T">- 
perily not < nly means 
greater material welfare but 
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its inevitable accompaniment, u broadening 
of EM mental horizon of tin- people ami their 
■ hi r. i.iiil' interest in all tin- phases of (-dura- 
tion and enlightenment. Tlx- one-time pro- 
vincialism among the- many is fast becoming 
oalv a memory. 

There are llll IBOlillH, developments in min- 
ing, and the ] unit jit OUtPttt rank* fifth in the 
country. Arkansas is fast not only feeding 
herself hut exporting great quantities of fruits 
and garden truck to northern and western 
markets. Agriculture, tin- liasis of economic 
life, lias a new vision as to production and di- 
versification. 

Furthermore, dispelling the fear and likeli- 
hood of malaria made possible the immigration 
of those outside the state who had previously 
•hunurd making their home in or often even 
visiting a region where this dread disease pre- 
vailed. Immigration from the other states 
hrought with it new ideas, new methods. 

It is an interesting fact that the draining of 
these lands and their licing made thus avail- 



able for cultivation bring back in those who 

form them tint pioneer spirit of independence 
of thought and action and sturdy industry 
which gave this country her place among the 
nations and maintains it there today, since it 
is the elemental spirit of American democracy. 
Now none of these things which came to pass 
were difficult to forecast by those who were 
familiar with the entire country and knew, 
both from observation and study, what had 
lieen the results of similar happenings in other 
slates 

For instance, in portions of Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and in northern < Ihio. along the shores of 
Lake Krie, as to the draining of swamp lands. 
Equally elemental, as Sherlock Holmes would 
say. was I he sure effect iqxm farming when the 
Texas cattle tick was exterminated and the 
general raising of livestock made possible. 

The fallacy of one-crop farming, that of 
cotton in the South, hud long lieen recognized 
and set forth by the intelligent and advanced 
agricultural teachers of the day, both federal 



and state. But they were as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. There was but one 
other way, and Nature furnished it, as she 
always does, in the shape of trouble and ap 

parcnlly dire misfortune. 

Most momentous of all is the new-horn 
spirit of the people as evidenced in a recent 
liberal constitution and the consequent fast 
dying out of that feeling in the outside world 
which made the stranger to the state regard it 
as undesirable either as a residence or a place 
in which to do business 

What was early apparent to the makers of 
the survey is now apparent to all — that tbr 
Anglo-Saxon slock of (he people had preserved 
its native qualities throughout all the genera 
tions of trial and stress and needed only the 
compelling impulse of opport unity ami creative 
suggestion to come into its own. 

EDITOR'S NOTE.— Thla la the h. .1 of . ,.n,. ■• 
character itucliee of the States by Mr. Douglaa. Th» 
■tory ol Kaneee will appaar in th* May iaeue. 
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THEHK is no question thai the pop- 
ular demand for " Americanization" 
is at the moment M urgent that only 
a common belief in tin- existence of very 
grave conditions eun account for it. 
There is, however, very great question 
whether (he motives uml purposes which 
prompt this demand can be in any rea- 
sonable measure harmonized or even 
reconciled. We are much given to the 
employment of slogans, and » c arc ever 
willing to dismiss them after they have 
served as the inspiration for u particular 
political triumph. 

The question, therefore, is whether 
Americanization shall be a day's political 
slogan or a permanent national program. 
Il promises to be the latter, however poli- 
ticians, captains of industry or labor 
leaders may think about it. Conditions 
that had been brewing before the war 
have been accentuated by the ex- 
periences of the war. In one way or 
another the demand for the meaning and 
for the realization of Americanization is 
bound to Ik- made and to be met. — 

Long before the war we toyed with the 
problem. It is perfectly true tehat even then 
many were moved by (he clear conviction 
that the salvation of our institutions depends 
upon the intellectual and moral preparedness 
of all our people. Hut it is equally true that 
OUT chief attention was given to measure* 
calculated to discourage or to encourage im- 
migration. 

This situation was largely at the mercy of 
those who read the prospect for low or for high 
wages, in the common rule of supply and de- 
mand. In other words, we scarcely got be- 
yond the most superficial material tests. 
Fitness for citizenship was a secondary con- 
sideration, a remote contingency to be 
underwritten by naturalization papers, to be 
issued just in time for some momentous polit- 
ical decision. It was in accordance with so 
jlind a |K»licy that wc admitted healthy 
members of an immigrant family because 



Our Citizens from Abroad 

OLD Baying points out that there ure 
thcr ways of killing: u cat than by choking 
him with butter. Hy the same token there are 
other ways of making Americans than by sticking 
the Hag down the prospective citizen's throat. 

Here is a bit of timely philosophy on the subject 
of Americanization by one who has studied it care- 
fully for years. As Secretary of Commerce and 
LaiDO! in President Taft's cabinet, Mr. Nagel hat! 
every opportunity to judge as to the workings of 
our immigration laws. What he lias to say might 
well be !>orne in mind the next time the Ameri- 
canization policy of your concern is up for dis- 
cussion. For that matter, it wouldn't do any 
harm if you remeinliered it the next time you pass 
an Italian ditch digger or have a (ireck shine your 
shoes. — Tiik Koitok. 



they could work, and turned away unhealthy 
members of the same family — often dependent 
minors — bircause their pri'sence meant danger 
and expense to us. We had our eye on the 
material advantage. We never saw that those 
who were admitted under such conditions 
(if they had a spark of self-respect to inspire 
them) must enter our country with a feeling 
of contempt or even hatred for a government 
that could impose and enforce s., hard a policy. 

The question is not so much whether a 
strict or a liberal policy is adopted for immi- 
gration en matte. The point is that, what- 
ever the general policy, the law must be ap- 
plied to the individual in such fashion that 
the everlasting rules of justice, humanity and 
decency may be exemplified. The head of a 
family who is told thai Ihc dismemberment 
of his family is necessary fur the preservation 
of free institutions muv have to admit that he 



cannot read English, but he will insist 
that 11 can interpret the Statue of Lib- 
erty; and he will know that the lofty 
promises of that monument cannot be 
reconciled with the monumental crudities 
of Klb> Island do-'sious, superinduced by 
statutory mandate. 

The question may be asked: What 
luis all this to do with " America niza 
tiou?" Tile answer is that it lies at the 
very threshold of the kind of American- 
ization which its chief advocates now 
have in mind, and which is to tell the 
newcomer how to be good. 

Assume for argument's sake that for a 
time immigration may entirely cease (as 
for some years it virtually had, owing 
to the war). Assume that the statutory 
policy and the administration of the law 
may be radically humanized. Neverthe- 
less our conduct in the past must affect 
profoundly any measures for Americani- 
zation that we may adopt, because that 
conduct has served to define the attitude 
of the newcomer with whom we now have 
— to deal. Important as this consideration 
may be, it is even more important that 
we in the future abandon our attitude of super- 
cilious supervision and approach our citizens 
to be with the assumption that they at least 
possess the germ of self-respecting freemen. 

Let us therefore consider the question with 
respect to our population as it is now consti- 
tuted, (ieiierally -peaking, it appears safe 
to say that many of our most anient advo- 
cates of Americanization proceed upon two 
fundamental errors. They assume that our 
unrest is imported, and they look to repressive 
measures for a cure. The first assumption is 
one of those easy conclusions which wc are apt 
to accept to escape the confession of our own 
shortcomings. 

No doubt we have in our midst distinctly 
foreign elements, among them advocates 
of entirely alien doctrines. But our soil is in 
no way prepared for such a crop; and but 
for our own hysterical advertising of these 
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persons and their doctrines, they would mil 
rise to the point of practical significance. It 
is an entirely safe assumption thai utiy duo- 
trine which advocates a change in our insli- 
tutions by violence would he just as promptly 
dealt with by the newer as by the older citi- 
zenship. The record of I he war should make 
that clear. The unrest that will give us 
something to think about is a home product 
which may be culled "America-made." It 
is the result of our management or mis- 
management of our own affairs, political and 
industrial. Its advocates are just as nu- 
merous and just as persistent in those stales 
where immigration represents a small per- 
centage as they arc in those states which are 
crowded with the new arrivals. We should 
not deceive ourselves. We have spent our 
time boasting of political liberty, hut we 
have neglected industrial justice. Even now 
we talk of resuming "normal conditions," 
just as though there had been no war to 
awaken the people to the dream of democrat- 
ization, without so much as the suggestion 

■ if a concrete plan for its realization, 

"Normal Conditions" Gone 

THOSE "normal conditions" are of the 
past. Something new is bound to come. 
The only Question is: Who will make the 
suggestion, and will the answer he offered in 
moderation or forced in extravagance? The 
unrest which we regard with so much alarm 
is a ferment that will inevitably ripen into 
a new industrial system; and this unrest is 
not to be charged or credited to any particu- 
lar part of our population. 

When, however, we come to deal with 

■ piestions of relief or remedy, no universal 
rule can be applied. Even the accepted 



methods of repression operate to create more 
distrust and unrest in the old population than 
in the new. We are unaccustomed to such 
drastic measures, and we regard them as an 
attempt to perpetuate executive power lh.il 
should have gone into disuse with the end 
of the war. 

During the great conflict people patrioti- 
cally accepted the law of necessity. Hut 
if that necessity is to survive the war. 
then we wonder what free institutions were 
intended to secure. If our free institutions 
must be sustained by the arch enemy force, 
then we wonder whether those institutions 
have not failed of their supreme purpose. In 
a word, public accusation and the actual in- 
flicting of punishment by volunteer organiza- 
l ions, wholesale raids, arrest sand incarceration 
without warrant, hasty trials with verdicts 
and sentences often enough influenced by the 
voice of the corridor official investigations 
that besmirch character without warning or 
opportunity to correct — such proceedings 
may be tolerated in war, but they are out of 
tune with our traditions and with our con- 
ception of fundamental right. Persistence in 

them can have ouU the one i sequence to 

nourish unrest and to breed the very condi- 
tions that we hope to allay. There is a wide- 
spread conviction that we ought to re-Ameri- 
canize ourselves. 

But trusting that, in this respect we may 
hope soon to return to a normal stale, there is 
one phase of the Americanization plan which 
undoubtedly ami necessarily has reference to 
our immigrant population. Granting that a 
large percentage of this population is not pre- 
pared to take its place in our system, and 
stands sorely in need of educational influence, 
can we ourselves be said to have grasped the 
fundamental guide for the exertion of such 
influence? 

The patronizing attitude never 
wins. Teaching from the plat- 
form down rarely per- 



suades, and a scheme of "don'ts ' and 
"musts" will almost surely repel. It is one 
thing to tell an immigrant that In- must learn 
our language, because without it he cannot 
understand ami serve our institutions. It is 
Quite another thing to tell him that he must 
forget his native language, Nc might retort 
that, if we were more conversant with foreign 
languages, we might have a keener insight 
into international affairs and might indeed 
make hi tter progress in foreign trade. 

Confidence Must Be Mutual 

IT IS a safe tenet that the immigrant will 
* never learn to understand us until we try 
to understand him. It is equally safe to say 
that we can never win him until we let him 
feel that he not only receives from us. but also 
contributes to us. Confidence and coopera- 
tion are based Upon the recognition of that 
kind of mutuality. These people have much 
to bring besides labor. They have traditions 
and they have ideas and dreams. Their 
clergymen and priests ami their editors are 
their teachers. 

We must be willing to heai what they have 
to say, as we ask them to listen to us. Self- 
respect cannot thrive upon toleration alone, 
and without, self-respeel there is no basis for 
equality of citizenship. Lincoln struck the 
true chord when he said thai we are not all 
of one race in this country. Others came to 
us — the Scotch and the German and the Irish 
and the Scandinavian and the Dutch and the 
Jew , and so forth; most of them came later 
Hill w hen I hey read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they had a right to feel that they 
were blood of the blood, flesh of the flesh of 
the men who wrote that Dec laration. 

Upon that basis we may bring out what i- 
good and strong in nierj and women, Thai 
note would appeal to their very souls. Then 
is no other road to an Americanization to in 
spire mutual confidence, national self-reliance 
and undivided devotion to country. 
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Study the faces of these immigrants as they while away the 
time in the steerage. There is not so much difference between 
them end as The; have feelings and points of view that 



deserve to be respected. The whiskered germ of Bolshevism 
comes over with such men. Whether it dies or thrives depends 
entirely upon how we act toward them after the; reach our shores. 
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When Are Statistics Illegal? 

TBS OPEN COMPETITION PLAN, as ac- 
tually conducted in the hardwood lumlier 
industry from Chicago to New Orleans and 
from West Virginia to Texas, is to lie put to the 
touchstone of the Sherman Act. The central part 
of the plan is a statistical hureau, which issues 
monthly reports of stock in the hands of each 
company in the niemliership, a monthly report of production 
hy each company, and a weekly sales report, showing each 
actual sate hy company, price, ami destination. 

In connection with the weekly sales reports there appear to 
have lieen comments in the way of advice ahout the probable 
trend of prices and the policy which should Im; followed in 
production. There was a monthly meeting, too, in each of 
four geographical districts. 

The result, according to the Department, of Justice, was to 
keep down production and to double or treble prices between 
January, l!)lf), and January, 1930. 

The department asks the court to enjoin any further oral 
agreements at monthly meetings to eliminate competition, 
dismission at meetings of the prices that have been or nre to 
be charged, publication of the statistical statements, exchange 
of predictions that prices will l>e maintained or enhanced, ami 
any activity having the purpose or tendency to maintain or 
increase prices. 

Possibly this case will not afford a chance to have a test for 
the legality of a cooperative plan for distribution of informa- 
tion, for the Department of Justice has included in its pre- 
sentation of the ense statements which were sent along with the 
statistics and which admonished mills not to increase production 
and thus kill the goose "just now industriously engaged in 
producing golden eggs." In this connection it is to be remem- 
bered t hat even Holy Writ might l>e used as a device for violating 
the Sherman Act . but t hat wmjld mil necessarily be an argument 
against Holy Writ. 

ON THE other hand, the Department of Justice goes pretty 
far in taking an attitude that, from manufacturers' points 
of view, the only evil practice to be eliminated through coopera- 
tive action is low prices. With any such suggestion the Federal 
Trade Commission might disagree, for it Conducts "trade 
practice submittals," through which it seeks to eliminate from 
whole industries practices which no concern may like but of 
which none thinks it can let go without assurance that all the 
rest do likewise. 

As for the ollieers of the association against which the De- 
partment of Justice has filed its bill, they appear confident of 
the legality of their plan and assert they have kept the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Trade Commission fully advised 
regarding its ojwration, sending them copies of every bulletin 
and report that went to their memliers. They point to the 
market information the Government itself issues to stock raisers, 
fruit and vegetable growers, producers of dairy products and 
the rest, and take the position that in a small way they were 
merely supplying similar information to their own industry. 
Hy all the tokens, this will be an interesting case. 

Little Tragedies of Exchange 

EXCHANGE, when currencies go to smash, works some 
hardships of which the bankers may not l>e aware. A 
professor of renown in Hungary writes that in his country, 
liooks, the raw material in the academic world, have been put 
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out of reach of private individuals and libraries through the 
stale of exchange. A standard book published in another 
country would cost the Hungarian professor 1,000 crowns in 
his own currency, and an annual subscription to a scientific 
journal would put him out of pocket to the extent of 1,500 
crowns. The result for him is an embargo on knowledge of 
\\ hat the remainder of the scientific world is doing. 

The elTcct of rales of exchange appears in other quarters, 
too. For example, Canada finds that the discount of 10 per 
cent on her money when turned into our currency helps her 
exports to Cuba to overcome the preferential rate Cuba gives 
to goods from the United States. Canadian sugar-mill machin- 
ery pays 10 per cent ad valorem when imported into Cuba 
and our machinery pays 8 per cent. The rates of exchange, 
however, have overcome this differential and given Canadians 
an advantage of 8 per cent. Canada has been conning the quota- 
tions in connection with her rates to Australia, too, and urging 
that Canadian merchants have their customers in the Antipodes 
remit in Canadian funds instead of New York funds, pointing 
out there was an extra profit of 7 1 2 PC cent in the former, even 
if the result would be to increase the rate against Canada in the 
United States. 

Remedies for disorders in exchange are proposed in bewilder- 
ing numU'rs and kinds. One British journal suggests that 
England could go some distance toward setting things to rights 
for herself by selling her churches, Westminster Abbey among 
them. 

Verily, when exchange is topsy-turvy all manner of things 
get awry. 

Canada Moves Against Dumping 

THE ANTI-DUMPING idea has taken strong hold on 
Canada. The Canadian legislation which prevents mer- 
chandise being sold in her markets at less prices than in the 
country of production is well known, and has perhaps lieen 
applied most frequently to unsuspecting American firms that 
sent goods across our northern l>order. 

Hy way of showing impartiality, Canada has now notified 
England that Canadian securities are not to be dumped upon the 
Canadinn market either, no matter how profitable the state 
of exchange may make the operation for British holders 
At about J.he same time, Canada added freight cars to the 
articles she wants to keep at home. The list already includes 
wood pulp, of which we stand in dire need at a time when our 
quadrennial political campaigns are coming on apace. Oppor- 
tunely enough, Congress is considering sending an American 
mission to treat with Canada for material for newsprint paper. 

The Bad-Business-Year Bugaboo 

THEY say that the domestic supply of ouija boards is com- 
pletely "sold out." But ghosts and their messages are 
materializing today not only for spiritualists and parlor-dabblers 
in news from " the other side." but also for politicians and busi- 
ness men, through the hallucinations of well-meaning editors. 
For example: the specter of that old canard, "The Presidential 
Election Year is a Bad Business Year!" 

The above spook possesses no trustworthy credentials. 
Caution is all very well, but the barometric charts of business 
conditions laying bare the records of the past twelve presidential 
years show that the campaign year is not a bad business year. 
In 1911, Mr. W. S. Mallory, then president of the Edison 
Portland Cement Company, made a thorough study of the 



subject as recorded by the gross earnings of the railronds. 
Of the ten election periods investigated, from 1872 to 1908 
inclusive, only three were "off" years. 

"These last twelve quadrennial periods have also been in- 
vestigated in statistical studies, using more than a dozen factors 
alone or in weighted combinations. Only three years have 
been shown below normal. 

So there's another bugaboo laid. There are excellent reasons 
why this election year should be a good year, even if there are 
some arguments worth considering on the other side. Glance 
atMr. Douglas' weather map of business in this issue. It will 
reassure those who have been listening to p. y. spooks on business. 

Competing with Argentina's Guitars 

LATIN America loves music. The serenading of senoritas is 
one of the recognized pastimes of the country. But the 
phonograph and player-piano are now running close to the 
languorous mandolin and guitar. 

This is illustrated by the fact that in 1918 the United States 
sold to thesouthland musical instruments, records, and perforated 
rolls to the tune of $2,630,000 worth. Sales included over four 
thousand pianos, nearly two thousand player pianos, 369 organs 
and over seventeen thousand phonographs, graphophones and 
gramophones. 

Any up-to-date plaza, of an evening, can hark to all the latest 
hits of the Winter Garden! 

A Star-Spangled British Product 

FT CAME recently to the attention of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London that a British firm was using the 
American flag and words and phrases indicating American 
origin for the advertising, container and bottle labels of a 
wholly British preparation. Communication of this fact to 
the British Board of Trade saw all traditions of departmental 
red tape shattered when the Board of Trade rang up by tele- 
phone instead of following the usual formal tortuous channels 
of communication. 

After obtaining further particulars the firm concerned was 
called to account and has agreed to refrain from the objection- 
able practice in future. 

A Spring Thaw in Profits 

AS a department store our Postoffice Department would 
. have a bad time of it. 
When the general manager talks of taking a profit of $35,188,- 
879 in seven years as toll for exchange of knowledge in a demo- 
cracy, he would have to reckon with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Fair Price Committee, the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Consumers' League. 
In short order he would rue the day he was born to gather these 
profits. 

Analyzing them, the profiteering arm of the Department of 
Justice would convict him on his own evidence of "check 
shaving," of taking advantage of unlettered foreigners through 
the exploitation of the money order system at current abnormal 
rates of exchange. And to receive a million and a half in par- 
cel post insurance premiums, pay $600,000 damages, call the 
other $900,000 profits and tell the other policy-holders to look 
elsewhere for their damages would bring about his ears a dozen 
governmental agencies, including a Hughes Commission, and a 
fraud order from the P. O. Department. 

But happily he would have an alibi. He could set up a 
"confession and avoidance." He could point to the recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission ordering him to 




pay to the railroads, for transporting the mails, 
$100,000,000 wrongfully withheld since 1916, and 
thus confess that his $35,000,000 profit was in reality 
a deficit to date of $65,000,000. 

Of course, this would be a bitter pill since he has 
made it clear that we should measure the efficiency 
of the postal administration by the "unbroken line 
of annual surpluses." , 

Applying his own logic and his own basis of 
measurement, it would seem that the Postmaster General had 
hoisted himself on his own yardstick. 

Where Distance Lends Enchantment 

MEXICAN CITIZENSHIP certainly has not equal attrac- 
tion for everybody. According to figures published by 
the American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, only one 
"American" applied for Mexican citizenship over a period of 
five months, and his name was something like Juau Gomez. 
There was likewise but one Russian to contemplate an exchange 
in national allegiance, but there were twenty-one Germans. 

Hims of Hate 

HAVING made the world more or less safe for democracy, 
the Allies are amazed to find themselves bombarding each 
other with harsh and ugly words. Americans are lavish with 
advice for their late comrades-in-arms across the Atlantic. 
They are told to direct more of their energies toward work and 
less to borrowing money from us. Europe retorts that we 
have grown rich and powerful from the blood money of war. 
Also our pride is outraged with the charge that we entered the 
fight after it had been won. 

There is an international duet that is doing all it can to 
aggravate this bitterness. It consists of Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, publisher, of New York, and Mr. Horatio Bottoraley, 
editor of John Bull, London. 

At the slightest move on the part of England, Mr. Hearst 
gets out his well-worn cuts of the American Sag and has a 
violent anti-British fit in his several papers. Mr. Bottom ley 
is hampered by a smaller field, but be does very well in his way, 
A recent gem in his columns declared that after we came into 
the war "the dollars got in the way of the men; the banker's 
shovel came in handier than the bayonet." 

One of our readers, who is obviously of a sporting turn of 
mind, makes a suggestion that he claims will help the situation. 
He says : 

I shall undertake to sign up Mr. Hearst anil Mr. Botlomley for a 
formal bate contest to be held in some such large hall as Madison Square 
Garden, or Albert Flail, London. Mr. Ucarst would be armed with 
American flag and Mr. Uottomley would oppose him with the Union Jack. 
These flags would be of exactly the same proportions. At a signal from 
the referee, the two would engage in a (lag-waving bout, the decision to be 
made upon: (1) endurance, (i) originality and grace of motion, (3) ex- 
pression of antipathy upon features. The loser would be forced to read 
aloud a three-column editorial written by the victor. 

Owing to the severity of the penalty, every care would be taken to 
guarantee an impartial decision. It is admitted that the Germans, with 
their passion for detail, have carried hate further than any other nation- 
Out of fairness to the contestants the judges would be selected from among 
the Berlin officials whose work it was to promote and encourugc^hate 
during the war. 

Our reader believes that such an affair would be of the greatest 
benefit. It would help clear the air of the verbal brick-bats 
that are now making the transatlantic flight. Afterward, 
British and Americans might resume trading with nothing on 
their minds but their business transactions. 
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The Drive Against "Big Biz" 

now several months since North Dakota delivered herself into the hands of the much 
beodamned and violently defended Non-Partisan League. Just what has been the result! 1 

H\ JAMES E. BOYLE 

Kftrnaiim I'rtift iMnr nf Hn nil F.ritvnwy, ( uracil 1'iiirrr.nly 



MY. voters of North Dakota in 
1918 adopted jiii amendment lo 

their state cooa ti tutioa which 
provided thai "the state, any county 
nr city may make internal improve- 
ments and may engage in any industry, 
enterprise, <>r business." I'ndrr tlii.s 
authorisation. theNou-Partisaii 
in complete control of all branchei "f 

the state government, in enacted 
a program of stale socialism based on 
state credit. The immediate program 
calls for a slate liond issue of $17,(H>0.- 
000. As to future liond issues, there 
is no limit 

Many opinions liavc been published 
as to the wisdom or unwisdom of this 
adventure in slate socialism. This 
article sets forth merely the hald facts 
of the case in order that the reader may 
form his own opinions. 

Thr League has now put into effect 

four important economic measures, 
namely, a State Hank for tin- deposit 
of all public moneys and for tinuueiug 
slate industries; a Farm LOBO Depart- 

ment ; a Mill and Klcvalor Associat ion . 

and a Home Builders Association. 

The entire management of these projects, 
the hiring and tiring of all managers and sub- 
ordinates, is in the hands of three |K-rsons, 
the Industrial Commission. The member- 
ship of this commission is n officio, consisting 
of the governor, attorney general, and the 
commissioner of agriculture and labor. Power 
is largely concentrated in one man's hands by 
the provision of the law that all regulations of 
the commission must 1m- approved by the gov- 
ernor in order to lie effective. This com- 
mission came into power in February, 1919. 
What has been accomplished in its first year 
will now be told. 

The Case of the State Bonds 

^TATE bonds bearing .1 per rent interest 
k mere issued, and their sale at par to a syn- 
icale of eastern bankers was arranged. It 
as agreed that the Hank of North Dakota 
should deposit $500,000 of the proceeds with 
the bond houses for ninety days, the deposit 
to draw 8 per cent interest. The sale of these 
bonds was interrupted and the carrying out, 
erefore, of the whole economic program of 
e state immediately and in full was impeded 
y law suits in connection with the bond issue 
provide the original capital for the bank 
The facts in this connection must be con- 
dered with some care in order to avoid con- 
sing the Slate Uuuk ul Bismarck with the 
ctacular closing (and reopening) of the 
andinavian American Bank of Fargo. The 
four steps in the use of state credit ore as 
follows: 

Stair Bank of Sorlh Daknla -A 98.000,000 
ml issue wits provided lo furnish I he capital 
this bank. These bonds, like the other issues 
the state industries, are lax exempt, are 
reel obligations of the slate, and nrc payable, 
the Inst resort, both as to principal and in- 
rr.it. mil of the proceeds of a direct tax. Sur- 



Jail for Liars! 

ONE of our comedians made a decided hit not ninny 
years ago with a comedy in which lie told nothing 
but the troth. The results were appalling* Our liars 
took a ureal deal of comfort from tlint |diiy it was n 
vindication. It nude them break out in a virtuous 
glow. It convinced them that they had rights. 

And now ailing comes North Dakota with a sinister 
arid direct attack against Ibis ancient human failing! 

Three state officials turned against the Non-Partisan 
League. They said Ihings ahonl that powerful or- 
ganization. The Non-Partisan legislature became duly 
indignant and. Input its displeasure into action, passed 
■ Liar Law. Jt provided that any stale official who 
lied about the League could lie imprisoned for one year 
And I here is a "Smelling < 'iiiniuitt.ee" to watch for slips! 

Other phase- of North Dakota's interesting experi- 
ment arc brought Ottt by Mr. Boyle. He is especially 
fitted for an unbiased analysis of the league's ac- 
complishments by study thai began with the inception 
of this remarkable organization. — The KniTOB, 



plus Turnings, if any. may also be applied In their 
payment. The constitutional limit of this bond 
issue is $8,000,000. 

Real Eiilalr Rondji.—\ bond issue of 810.- 
000,000 was provided 1 ■ Gnance the Farm Loan 
Department. Loans are made on farm lands 
on fir«- mortgage security, up lo one-half lire 
value nf the land. There is no limit to I he 
no. Hint of real enisle bonds which may he issued 

Mill and Eleratar ilandi — A bond issue of 
(5, 000. 000 was provided for financing the pur- 
chase or building of Hour mills and grain eleva- 
tors. These bonds are issued against first mort- 
gages on the property in question, up to the full 
value of the property. The constitutional limit 
of bond* which may be issued Tor this purpose 
is $10.1)00. mill 

llomr ttuitdfrs Atsociation. — No bond issue 
was provided to initiate this project A direct 
appropriation of $100.1)00 was made to carry 
out the provisions of the Act. The law enumer- 
ates five possilde sources of income, as follows 
Stale liond*; taxation, deposits: payments (or 
homes; sales nf homes by the state. "Spreial. 
efforts shall lie made.'' soys the law, "lu secure 
deposits from children, young people, renters 
n ml wage-earners, in order lhat more people 
may own their own homes." 

There is now pending in the Foiled States 
Supreme Court a suit to teat the validity of 
the laws providing for the three bond issues 
named above. The laws were upheld by the 
Supreme Court nf North Dakota (a majority 
of this court was elected by the League) ; the 
laws were likewise sustained by United States 
District Judge Charles F. Amidon of Fargo 
{Scott m. Frazier, 858 Fed. Rep. 669). 

Pending the decision of this case, the 
bank is making farm loans out of funds on 
hand and is holding the $8,000,000 bond 
issue as its capital stock. 

The hank opened for business July 88, 
1019. At the close of business January Id, 
1980, Uie monthly statement of the bank 



showed it had deposits of slate, county 
and other public funds amounting to 
*13.JS79.47 1.7t>. individual deposits 
were $141.85534. tin the resource 
side, the most important items, ii> add) 
lion to the state bonds, were cash 
and due from hanks. $18,080,81,1.33. 
bills receivable, rediscounts, and publh 
transfers. $1,31 1 .-134.81; farm loans 
#S!)i,l!)!).04. 

The Director General of the bank 
V. W. Calhro, is ex-president of tin 
North Dakota Bankers' Association 
and ranks as a conservative count n 
banker During the crop failure of 
last fall he adopted the policy of re- 
depodtjng public money in local bank- 
in drouth-stricken areas to help finano 
certain couiui unities. 

The primary object of the bank is to 
finance slate industries. Mr. f attire 
announces four oilier lines of activity, 
namely, finance state institutions over 
the annual lean periods before taxes 
ore collected; serve as o state clearing 
house; serve as a reserve bank for the 
~~ ■* local banks not members of the Federal 
Heserve system; and finally to supph 
the service usually supplied by a Joint Stock 
Land Bank. These functions are all being 
performed by existing commercially-evolved 
institutions, hence the bunk's justification 
must depend upon its doing the same thing in 
a better or cheaper manner. 

And the League Takes Credit 

'"PHE main work of the bank thus far has 
■ been the furnishing of farm loans. The 
Federal Farm Loan Act practices are imi- 
tated quite closely here, except that th» 
interest rate is a little higher with the State 
Bank. The president of the Federal I,aml 
Bank at St. Paul is a North Dakota country 
banker and has helped promote the work of 
the Stale Bauk. ft is interesting to note 
that the statistics of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act for March I, 1919, as published by thr 
Federal Farm Loan Roard, show that North 
Dakota stood second only to Texas in the 
amount of farm loans secured under the fed- 
eral system, and that the North Dakota 
loans equated the combined loans of the other 
states in the 7th District, namely, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. In short, 
the coming of the federal system into North 
Dakota lowered interest rates on farm loans 
The League claims all the credit for lowering 
interest rates on farm loans. 

The bank announced a net profit of $47.- 
588.75 for its first six months of operation 
The attorney general's office, using the same 
figures, announced a net loss for the period 
of $641. 19. This controversy hinges upon 
the inclusion or exclusion of the interest on 
the slate bonds held by the bank ($8,000.00(1 
at 5 per cent). By the bank's accounting 
method, the interest of these bonds was 
bank-income, although the bonds had never 
been sold. At any rate, this interest item 
accounts for the alleged "net profits." 
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It was a wrangle over the grain trade t hit L 
paved the way for the advent of the League, 
and hence it is in this held that one would 
naturally look for the biggest " reforms. " 
Three important laws on this subject were 
passed : (1) the one described above pro v id iug 
for $5,000,000 of stale credit; (t) an act 
creating the North Dakota Mill and Elevator 
Association (under the Industrial Commission, 
of course): (3) a State Grain Grading Law. 
This last is truly a comprehensive measure. 
(Watering much power in the hands of otic 
awn, namely, the president of the .Agricultural 
College at Kargo. who is a sort of Grand 
Pooh-Bah. 

The Grand Pooh-Bah 
^JOT only is he made inspector of grades, 
1 \weights and measures, but he is also given 
power to establish grades for grain, to hear 
and determine appeals From local grain in- 
spectors, to investigate all grain dealers and 
all other "middlemen," to subpoena wit- 
nesses, to compel the production of books and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to punish 
for contempt. He can issue rules and regu- 
lation* for the handling of grain and any 
other agricultural product. He can "es- 
tablish a reasonable margin to be paid pro- 
ducers of grain by warehouses, elevators and 
mills." To effectuate this act he is provided 
with a large corps of deputies, accountants, 
and inspectors. 

Since the Federal Government has estab- 
lished grades for corn, wheat and oats passing 
into interstate commerce, this North Dakota 
Inspector of Grades has followed the League 
he-damned federal standards. 

As to the state flour mill — a small flour 
mill (150 barrels a day) was found for sale at 
the village of Drake, in the central part of the 
state. This was purchased. An elderly man 
employed as manager of the Mill and 
^levator Association. His past, record is not 
one of conspicuous achievement, particularly 
not in the grain elevator or flour-milling busi- 
ness. After the mill at Drake had been in 
uperation one month, public announcement 
was made of very substantial "net profits." 
These announcements have been made period- 
ically since then; also the interesting claims 
that the mill has paid the farmers more for 
grain than other mills were paying and at the 
same time sold the flour for less. 

The six months of operation of this small 
plant are obviously too brief a period on which 
to base any important conclusions. The 
period covered thus far is one of stabilized 
wheat prices. The institution must success- 
fully meet a period of falling prices before it 
is on a commercial basis. The League now i.» 
planning to locate a terminal elevator and a 



Hour mill at the city of Grand Forks, al- 
though the bonds for that purpose have not yet 
been sold. The business men of Grand Forks 
have pledged themselves to purchase a block 
of these bonds, in order to secure the mill and 
elevator. Up to the present, however, they 
have not been able to absorb the amount stip- 
ulated. 

The slate committed itself to the policy 
of providing homes for residents and for 
making loans through its Home Building 
Association to home-builders or home-buyers: 
$,5,000 is loaned on a city home; $10,000 is 
loaned on a farm home. There is but little 
"red tape" in securing loans under this act. 
"Any persou," says the law, "may open a 
home-buying account with the Association by 
applying in person, by mail, or through a 
Home Buyers' League, a trade union, a 
woman's club or any other recognized in- 
dustrial, social or civic body." The borrower 
must deposit 20 per cent of his loan in cash. 
The loan is amortized by monthly payments, 
running from ten to twenty years. The first, 
home built under this Act was a "city home" 
in Bismarck, costing $5,000. 

Considerable flexibility is given to the ad- 
ministration of this law by the provision that 
"In case of any accident, crop failure or other 
event, which reduces the buyer's reasonable 
income by one-half, all payments under such 
contract may in the discretion of the Indus- 
trial Commission be extended from time to 
time for a period of one year." The manage- 
ment of the Home Builders' Association has 
been put in the hands of a prominent single 
taxer of the state who brings to the task not 
only enthusiasm but considerable experience 
in the real estate business. 

The truth about the Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Bank Case is this: The bank is not 
owned or operated by the League, but is in- 
terested in financing some of the League's 
major and minor activities. This bank was 
closed October 2, 1919, after being declared 
insolvent by the Banking Board, by a vote of 
2 to 1, This board consists of the Governor, 
who is still a League supporter, and of the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of State, 
men elected by the League in 1918 but now 
vigorously fighting it. 

This bank had a capital of $50,000 and a 
surplus of $10,000. Under the North Da- 
kota law a batik may not loan over 15 per cent 
of its capital and surplus to any one individual 
or corporation. The Banking Board charged 
excess loans of $73-4,101.82 made to the Non- 
Partisan League and to its subordinate or- 
ganizations, such as the Consumers' United 
Stores Co. ($170,000); the League Exchange 
($00,183.38): the Publishers National Service 
Bureau ($17,950.00); the National Non- 



partisan League ($148,83-1.20). The col- 
lateral (or these loans consisted largely of 
farmers' post-dated checks— the usual League 
method of collecting the membership fees. 
(Membership fees were $0 in 1915, $9 in 1916, 
$10 for two years in 1917, and are now $18 for 
two years. The League claims 40 000 mem- 
hers in North Dakota and (10,000 in Minne- 
sota.) The Banking Board caused the arrest 
of the president and the cashier of the bank, 
charging them with exhibiting to the Bank 
Examiner false statements The trial of this 
ease is not yet concluded. 

The Scandinavian American Bank was re- 
opened October 25, 1919. This reopening fol- 
lowed certain hearings on an injunction, before 
I he State Supreme Court, in which the decision 
was reached (by a vote of 3 to t) that the 
bank was solvent. The three majority judges 
were men elected by the League. 

The bank had, like a good mauy other banks 
of the state, violated the law limiting loans to 
15 per cent. But violating this law does not 
constitute insolvency Under the North Da- 
kota law (eh. 53. laws of 1915) insolvency 
seems to be limited to three things, namely : 
(1) value of its assets insufficient to pay its lia- 
bilities; (2) inability to meet demand of 
creditors in the usual and customary manner; 
(3) failure to comply with lawful orders of the 
State Banking Board. The bank satisfied the 
court that it could meet these three tests. 

Orators into the Breach 

'"PUIS bank case was turned to advantage 
■ by the League. A mass meeting of 7,000 
farmers was called at Fargo, and here the 
League's ablest orators, including the League's 
president himself, regalpd the farmers all day 
and far into the night with stories of the 
attempted "bank wrecking" by "Big Biz" 
and "league traitors," and how the farmers 
must fight back and save their bank. The 
clever trick worked- — as it had worked before 
when the League's president went into bank- 
ruptcy. Farmers crowded the bank till far 
past, midnight, to deposit money and to sub- 
scribe for stock. Hence the hank today 
seems to be stronger than it ever was before. 

Subsidiary to the league a chain store cor- 
poration was formed, in which farmers bought 
"memberships" at $100 each, lapsing in ten 
veals. Complete ownership and control of 
all assets was vested in I he small group owning 
the slock. Thirty-five stores were established : 
11,000 memberships were sold at $1.1011,000. 
Under the contract signed by the fanner, the 
league was obligated to invest $10,000 in 
each store and bad Die privilege of using the 
balance of tin- funds for "educational" pur- 
poses. So, in the above case. $860,000 of the 
memberships were pledged to store uses, and 
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thr balance, $7.50.000, was available for "edu- 
cational " uars. This program proved a fail- 
ure, and these stores are now in process of being 
made cooperative stores owned by the farm- 
eri who paid for them. 

A graduated income tax law was enacted; 
also a law for the classification of properly for 
taxation purposes. Lands nre to lie assessed 
at 100 per cent of their value; homes upon 
town and city lots at HO per cent; all homes, 
■triictures and improvements upon agri- 
cultural lands are tux exempt. 

Methods arc important, especially when 
applied to new- programs. The League's 
methods are noteworthy, considering the three 
slogans with which it fought its enemies, 
namely, "The Old (lung," "The Kept Press," 
and "Big Biz." Autocratic power is now 
frankly centered in the hands of one man in- 
stead of in the "old gang." The League now 
has its own "Kept Press" — 2 dailies and 54 
weeklies. Fifty-two of these weeklies are 
designated by the League as "official county 
papers," and hence derive an income of some 
f 10.000 or $15,000 apiece from the public 
funds. Hence the creation of public opinion, 
the education of the voter, is largely in the 
League's own hands. 

The financial program of the Ix-agtie in- 
dicates that it wants to become "Big Biz" it- 
self During its first year $40,000 was spent 
for automobiles, to be used in the membership 
canvass: and (00,000 was borrowed from a 
Valley City bank, which resulted in the first 
bank scandal the League encountered. The 
League's tremendous use of funds now is the 
one outstanding thing which differentiates it 
from the other political parties. 

In North Dakota alone, some $2,000,000 in 
membership dues have been received, and 
another million dollars from the Consumers 
United Stores venture. Dues received from 
other states would run the League's total in- 
come well up towards $10,000,000, and thus 
far, no firm of certified public accountants has 
•rer made an audit of the League. True, the 
League claims it has been "audited" — by a 
group of its friends. 



Among the three most significant laws 
enacted by the League at the last session 
of the legislature are the following: (1) Aus- 
tralian Ballot Law — providing that the fanner 
can stay home from the polls and have some- 
one come to his house and help mark his 
ballot. The League's method of having one 
paid manager over each county gives to this 
law great possibilities. (8) Liar Law. This 
net frankly aims at three state officials, elected 
by the League, but who turned against the 
League. The act provide, in substance, that 
any state official who lies about the League 
program of state socialism can be imprisoned 
for one year. (3) Smelling Committee. This 
net supplements the above by providing for a 
legislative committee of five, to investigate, 
of their own motion, any state official, his 
papers or his speeches, to determine whether 
he is subject to the "Liar Law." 

As a competitor of "Big Business" the 
league has yet to demonstrate its capacity. 
The program has now reached the pocket-book 
nerve of the farmer through increased taxes, 
and many are deserting. But the tremendous 
and unparalleled "educational" propaganda 
of I lie League is holding most of them in line. 



Thrift and Daylight 

By ERNEST R. ACKERMAN 

Representative in Congress from New Jersey 

TF IT were so that all of the urban popula- 
* tion were located in one geographical 
district and all of the farming population in 
another, it would be a very simple matter to 
work out an arrangement whereby the cities 
could have daylight saving, which they so 
much desire, and the country could have the 
old time, which it refuses to give up. But 
such, you will say, is not the case. 

The Eastern time-belt line, starting at the 
lakes, runs a fairly straight course down the 
mountain region to Florida. It leaves within 
the Eastern zone the great manufacturing 
cities of the Atlantic states and includes an 
estimated population of forty-three milium 



persons. The percentage of urban populn 
tion within this belt is larger than for any 
other part of the United Stales. The great 
farming centers arc in the three- time rones 
west of this belt. 

What I think is the best solution of the 
whole question is for Congress to enact a 
daylight saving law for the Eastern time 
zone, leaving the three other belts to get 
along with the old time. Thia would in- 
convenience the smallest number of farmers 
and would bring a great boon to the greatest 
number of city people. Provision for just 
this arrangemrnt is made in a bill I have 
introduced in the House of Representatives 

Action taken and that contemplated by- 
various states and cities in the East promises 
Uie greatest amount of confusion in time this 
summer. The New Jersey Assembly early 
this month passed a State Daylight Saving 
measure, aud it is quite unlikely that the 
State of New York will repeal the law now 
on its statute books. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for instance, will run on daylight 
saving time, making connection with other 
roads which use the old time. Fancy thr 
difficulty of making trains and keeping ap- 
pointments when you are leaving one city 
on Uie new time, arriving at another on thr 
old time and making a railroad connection 
perhaps on either time. 

The advantage of daylight saving to people 
who live in cities is so obvious and well 
known that it seems hardly worth while 
pointing them out, but some interesting 
figures have been given out on savings. 
Not less than 10 per cent waa saved lost 
summer on gas and electric light bills during 
the daylight saving period, as well as one 
million tons of coal. Our home garden 
growers were enabled to raise a far greater 
amount of foodstuffs because of the extra 
hour, and as for the value of recreation 
afforded it cannot be measured. 

I earnestly hope that Congress will enact 
this bill as a means of at least affording a 
compromise as between those advocating 
and those opposed to daylight saving. 
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White Coal for Black 

Lawrence River, where it separates Canada from the United States, limitless 
flowing uselessly past the very threshold of our eastern industrial centers 



By ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG 

Acting Secretary of the Interior 



MORE than a million men in 
the United States are now 
engaged in producing mineral 
fuels, the consumption of which 
exhausts the stores of nature. But 
nature has provided man with still 
another infinitely potential source 
of industrial power — "white coal," 
as it is called — the exhaust less fuel 
energy latent in falling water, and 
that stretch of the St. Lawrence 
River lying as a boundary between 
the United States and Canada is 
its still untapped reservoir. 

The use of water power lowers 
transportation costs. Where the 
cost of power is a large item in the 
value of a product, water power can 
control the location of many industries 
there is a growing tendency in this country to 
redistribute such industries as require large 



IN THE article that follows this, Mr. Barnes tells 
what it would mean to the hard-pressed transporta- 
tion system of the country if the St. Lawrence could lie 
opened so that ships could get into the Great Lakes 
from the ocean. Here Mr. Vogelsang gives the water- 
power phase of the same project. The two go together. 
It is estimated that enough water power would be 
developed to warrant the investment of $450,000,001), 
more than the improvement would cost, 
b There is just so much coal. When it is gone, it is 
gone. Water power is different. It never gives out. 
Anyone who has been a victim of the whims of coal can 
appreciate this advantage. — The Editor. 



And 



amounts of power around locations where 
water power is abundant and cheap. 

Water power available on the St. Lawrence, 



assuming (and the assumption is 
modest) that 590,000 kilowatts of 
water power would replace the 
same amount of steam power, would 
also release about 7,900 men for 
work in other fields, owing to 
the saving in man power by 
using water power instead of steam. 
It is now three years sines Congress 
was urged to authorize a study 
of the power possibilities of the 
congested industrial part of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Not only has 
the fact been disclosed that a great 
saving in power can be effected and 
a much larger actual use of the 

power now produced be gained, 

but that new supplies can be 
obtained both from running water and from 
the conversion of coal into power at the 
mines instead of after a long haul. This 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 

Successful Business 

Successful business in any field depends upon efficiency of or- j 
ganization. The changing conditions today emphasize this truth. i 

Organization means efficiency — efficiency in each department, ; 
factory and office, buying and selling, and a just balance and co- I 
ordination of all mental, physical and mechanical effort. 

Efficiency is exact knowledge intelligently applied. It never 
guesses. It knows. 

It depends on facts and figures — never on impressions. i 

It discards old habits and rules and puts into practice methods 

Which the Science of Business today has established. j 

It eliminates fear. 

It establishes confidence. 

It is simple, honest, dependable, necessary! j 
It is the result of — 

Straight Line Methods 

in the Application of SYSTEM 

Straight Line Methods is strictly an American idea. Its development and 
growth is due to the correctness of the idea and to the high quality of the 1 
System Service of Ernst & Ernst, its originators. This organization has always 
fulfilled its obligations to its clients and enjoys today the patronage and con- 
fidence of America's best business. 

The System Staff of Ernst & Ernst is a staff of recognized expert i in prac- j 
tically every line of commercial endeavor. It is, indeed, 19 System Staffs, ( 
operating through offices in 19 cities and offering, individually and collectively, 
a service long and widely recognized in the work of establishing efficiency 
in business organization. 

The result of this work for firms in your particular line will interest you. 
Correspondence solicited. 

ERNST 5c ERNST 

AUDITS - SYSTEMS 

TAX SERVICE U 

Address nearest of/ice j) 

NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI DALLAS 

PHILADELPHIA MfNNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS FORT WORTH ! 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH TOLEDO HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY DETROIT ATLANTA 

STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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lias aroused disi ijisum as In t lit* feasilnlit 
of constructing a super-transmission line of 
electric power paralleling tin* Atlaul it- from 
Richmond to Huston inn] affording connec- 
tions at New York niui Huston with I he vast 
water-pow er resources of the Si l-awrciice on 
flip north ami Niagara on tin- west, a main 
transmission linr inlo which would run maiiv 
minor fi»ilin>: streams of power ami from 
which would diverge an infinite 
number of small delivering lines 
tying togclln r tin- separated |>owrr 

i»i.>m- <>f ten states. 

Thus oiii .tali- coulil give ui<1 lo 
I In- other, our could take the place 
.if Uu OtJiCr; all could join llu-ir 
power for i;iM>il in any great drive 
that uti^li I l>e projected. Il nouhl 
not In- necessary for the Govern- 
ment to eonstruet or even operate 
Mteh a trunk line, hut the proji-et 
light so altraet the attention of 
the engineering ami financial world 
to make it u reality. Such a 
system of transmission lines would 
ike from Die eoal mine and the 
lilroads much of their burden and 
usiin- 1 hi- opr rat ion of sln-cl lights, 
street ear-, and essentia! industries 
the fare of railroad delin 
picncies. 

Thrice Niagara's Power 

IN the inti-rnalional leCUOtl of 
* the St I-awrcncc. thai part 
constituting the lioundary l>ctwi-en 
the I uited Slates and Canada, 
three time- the water power de- 
veloped at Niagara lies idle and 
il n ho messed, while industries are 
scrambling for fuel, railroads 
Hrugglitig with heavy shipments, 
old resources rapidly boQg de- 
pleted. This water power of the 
St. I-awrcncc. once sel to work, 
would furnish sufficient energy to 
supply a large part of the power 
now generated by fuel in the north- 
eastern part of the dominant in- 
dustrial district of the I tilled 
States. The demand indeed, 
would undoubtedly consume all 
that portion of the St Jjiwrencc power thai 
belongs to the I'nitcd States anil all of that 
portion of Canada's share for which there 
was no demand in thai country The 
power-production would, further, pay the 
entire cost of all the work. And our northern 
neighhor proposes to go into the enterprise 
on a fifty-fifty basis in spile of the fuel that the 
present advantage is enormously in our favor. 

All public utilities within iM miles of the 
Si Ijiwrenee could he served hy it and 
enough left over lo make the St. l-nwrence 
Valley itself a hive of industry, with extra 
power for transmission through Central New 
York, perhaps New Kngland, possibly I he 
Metropolitan district. If Congress authorizes 
Secretary line's plan for a power survey of 
the North Atlantic industrial region, the 
availubility of this water power should cer- 
tainly receive the most careful consideration 
Hand in hand with the utilizing of this 
great virgin source of industrial energy that 
the St Lawrence affords goes the important 
question of const met itig an international 
deep-water canal from the Great Lakes to 
the sea. The route of this canal has hern 
projected »s from l..ik. Erie via the Welhiud 
Canal, Lake Ontario and the St. Ijiwrenc-e. 
e proposed wotcrway would accommodate 
in-borne vessels. The advocates of this 
terprise are chiefly resident far west of the 



St I.awrciue Itivcr. and the power feature 
of the work is only of incidental or general 
interest to them in their promotion of the 
navigation proj<s--l. but lo the State of New 
York and portions of New Kngland it is a 
matter of extreme importance. 

About .5,» per cent of the world's coal 
supply is in tin I'nitcd Stales England's 
primacy in commerce heretofore has Iw-cn due 




Grain elevators on the Great Lakes. In addition to limitless 
power, the St. Lawrence could be improved so that ocean 
steamers could load wheat and other cargoes inland. In 
connection with the canal Mr. Barnes writes: "I am convinced 
that this is the biggest transportation possibility available." 



to her eoal exports Prior lo the war we 
ourselves sold abroad only some 4,.MH).(I00 
of our annual production of 7(Hi.iMM).()l>fl tons. 
Today Kngland is even asking us for coal 
Con linen la I Kumpc is freezing. We must 
also henceforth largely supply the Soulh 
American market. Clearing the St. Lawrence 
waterway lo navigation would release for 
export millions of tons of coal from the central 
Melds and thus stabilize labor and mining 
conditions. The railroads, iniieed, should be 
relieved as much as possible of the carriage 
of coal. It is the largest single item of rail 
road freight. Where would our iron industry 
he today without cheap water transportation 
enjoyed by four-fifths of our total iron-ore 
production tributary to the (ireat Lake>. 
t Histruotions to navigation arc obstructions 
to progress and obstructions to production. 

Incidentally we may also indulge a vision 
l not so improbable of realization) of this 
great coal-producing nation one day operating 
mills, mines, and railroads by electric power, 
and shipping a vast mass of hrr coal produc- 
tioii by water route almost from mine to 
foreign market. 

As to objections of a military or political 
nature to the pro|M-scd project of an inter- 
national deep-water canal from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. they seem to me funda- 
mental! v insubstantial. 



Hut the (mention of such a canal U, after 

all, bound up in proof of the possibilities of 
the St. Lawrence as a source of power supply 
A few figures can demonstrate this proof. 

Krom Tihhet* I'oint, at the foot of I .,k 
Ontario, to deep water at the level of l-akr 
St. Francis and St. Itrgis. N. Y.. the St 
l-awrcncc flows aliout I IS miles along thr 
international boundary and has a fall at low 
water of about !l< feet average 
The immense amount of water 
Mowing in the river may be under 
stood when it is learned that I In- 
Dm .iuiiii.il How at its bead i« 
on record as ^H.tMXl second-feel 
The Mow is remarkably uniform 
as compared with the Ohio and 
Mississippi. Theoretically, tin 
amount of power per fool of full 
is i7,3G<» horse-|Hiwcr. A total 
fall of tW feel u ould t herefore make 
the theoretical pow er of I he section 
about tjSMJMn horsepower. 11 
only ?(t |M-reeiit of this energy, say. 
• an he made available, the stretch 
of the river owned crpjuljy by thr 
I'niled States and Canada rould 
furnish 1.704.1)041 horse-power, or 
1-tHif (Mat horse-power to each. 

Now the theoretical hydroelec- 
tric power, or "white coal," 
available in the I rut.. I States 
has been estimated by the Geo- 
logical Survey as .H.tMlfl.OOII con 
tuitions horsepower out of a maxi 
mum, given by Steinmetx, of 
SSO.000,000 horse|K>wcr. Of this 
available ..l.onn mm the Imundury 
waters under discussion can pro 
diicc nearly if.000.000 horsepower 
half of which belongs to us. 

Seventy per cent of our watei 
power is west of the Mississippi 
but over 70 per cent of stationary 
prime-movers horsepower is fcui 
'•f that river. Thus il is seen lliai 
the easl is rapidly consuming the 
expendable resources of jiower. 
and that if she continues aaleep 
to her water-power possibilities 
she may soon sec the transfer of 
many of her great industries to 
I he enterprising and ever-alert west. And 
the demand for power for the use of industrial 
and public utilities in New England aud 
New York is increasing. Winter conditions 
like those of 1917-1018 woud again cause, 
and to a greater degree, the same difficulty 

that then occurred in supplying I to the 

country's essential industries. 

Stretching Our Coal Supply 
T^IIK utilization of St. Lawrence watei 
' power in public service to replace coal now 
i-onsumed in the large manufacturing centers 
of New York and New Kngland has an im- 
portant i..arhis: on the extension of the life 
of our coal deposits. On the basis of 3 pound* 
of coal per kilowatt-hour, St. Lawrence Rivet 
power is thr equivalent of 7,750,000 tons of 
eoal annually. This is about 1.3 per cent of 
I lie total production of bituminous coaJ in 
I he United States in 1018. The amount of 
< oal consumed per year by public utility 
plants in New Kngland and New- York i- 
only alwut 7,000.000 tons. 

If the development were so made that a 
certain amount of regulation of stream flow 
by storage in Lake Ontario were possible, 
and if load conditions were adapted to the full 
utilization of all the power produced, thr 
share of the I'nited Slates in the St. Law rem r 
I liver power would be about. 425,000.000 



HOGGSON BROTHERS 

BANK BUILDINGS 



Thirty years ago Hoggson Brothers 
began the development of an organi- 
zation with the distinctive and orig- 
inal idea that a complete building 
operation should be entrusted to one 
firm, competent to assume the entire 
responsibility for architectural design, 
construction, and equipment. 



WW 




As a result of long experience and 
hundreds of building operations, our 
service to-day warrants for the owner 
almost absolute assurance of success. 
The Hoggson organization, composed 
of architects, engineers, vault designers, 
experts in construction, and students 
of markets and materials, insures all 
possible economies and the latest and £ £<kP 
best practice in both design and con-\\^ 
struction. 

Correspondence invited. 
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BUILDING CONSTfH 

485 Fifth Avenue 

Chicago Office: First Nation^l^r^ 
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kilowatt-hours per month. The amount of 
power produced from fuels in public ulitity 
plant- during the month of February. 101!), 
in New England and New York Slate was 
about 4Gli.dUO.000 kilowatt-hours. The 
amount of power so produced from fuels 
during that month in the central New York 
region, from Albany to liuffalo, was only 
about 30.000.000 kilowatt-hours, so that if 
any considerable portion of the St. I.awrcncc 
River power were to l>e marketed for use by 
public utilities it would involve transmission 
to the Metropolitan district of New York, a 



distance of 8.10 miles. Much of New England 
is within a transmission distance of $50 miles. 

Transmission of the necessary ejuantitics 
of power for these distances is not unat- 
tainable at the present stage of high-tension 
operation. There would certainly be an 
ample market for all the power that can be 
developed on the St. Ijxwronoe, Further- 
more it seems readily |>erccptil>!e thai, of 
all the states bordering or tributary 1o this 
waterway, the greatest beneficiary of the 
development would be the great empire state 
of New York. The letting loose of this flood 
of power over her territory would erase her 



to leap to the front as a manufacturing state, 
and her products so stimulated by cheap 
power to find markets in all the countries of 
the world. 

The power possibilities of the St Lawrencr 
have therefore been shown to be of largt 
economic importance. Any plans for de- 
veloping the river for navigation should makt 
provision for the maximum development ol 
the energy that it will afford. This provision 
can he made only by working out a comprr 
hensivc plan in which both Canada and tiu 
I'nilod States seek the best engineering anfl 
economic solution of the prohlem. 



Nature's Highway to the Sea 

he Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence lies an undeveloped roadway that could 
sea ships and their significance into the very heart of the Middle West 

By JULIUS II. BARNES 



United Stairs Wheal Director 

ir govern* again made for the next crop by the accumulu- 
■lves to lion of cars on western lines. For instance, 
•once. the Great Northern Railroad has been as low 
' as as 50 per cent of its ear ownership at one 
time. Treating the western lines — namely, 
I hose ending at the Mississippi River and 
Great Lake ports — as a whole, the general 
: on disclosed is that during practically 
's of the business year their car 
to 90 per cent of their car owner- 
me time the trunk lines lead- 
neraj condition of 110 per 
md even higher of car 
of this showing is 
' of cars to serve 
are congested, 
it. Under 
' •'s been 
of 



year, uuder the direction of the Internatioua I 
Joint Commission, the detailed engineering 
reports should be available on which Con 
gress can be asked to act. There arc nu 
insuperable difficulties and no great delay 
to be faced if public comprehension of the 
immense utility of this plan endorses the 
project, as it will with understanding. 



Research in Alloys 

r T , HE Alloys Research Association which 
■ the National Research Council, in co- 
operation with an Advisory Committee on 
Alloys Research, composed of leading special 
isls in alloys, lioth ferrous and non-ferrous, 
has planned and is about to organize, has put 
forth a tentative plan showing its purpose 
to be the solution of many still extant ruann 
facturing problems and investigation of the 
merits of new inventions and improvements 
processes and materials. It will co- 
•e in die development of standard 
of analyses and tests and in estab- 
*ard specifications; it will be pre- 
ntec that the products of its 
such specifications. The 
take out patents on 
■ work. Specialists 
the alloy field. 

re and users 
. organ usation. 
jurage and im- 
,-soils engaging in 
i alloys, its labora- 
ome instances, as a 
school. It will co- 
lonizations in the solu- 
. general interest, such oa 
jcal utilization of fuel, the 
ler refractories, the health of 
abatement of smoke or fume, 
y, each individual member of the 
must pay $1,000 annually for a 
period of five years, while an insti- 
Jl be assessed a larger sum, depend - 
.on the extent of its memliership and 
jiporlancc of alloys to it. 
he members of the Association shall be 
ineipally those who consider alloys raw ma- 
terials in their manufacturing processes, but 
it shall also include those who produce alloys 
primarily for sale in the raw material slate. 

Each member shall have one vote for each 
5*1,000 subscribed annually. 
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A Steel Plant Planned And Built 



In Less Than Nine Months 



The Government needed a plant for the manufacture of gun forgings and 
destroyer shafts — and needed it quick. The Erie Forge & Steel Company was 
awarded the contract — a huge one. It meant a big plant — built right — and in 
record-breaking time. They retained Day & Zimmermann, Inc., as engineers. 

An army of experts in every line of activity bearing on the project was 
put to work, on the spot, November 4th, 1917. It functioned in the thor- 
oughly efficient way characteristic of Day & Zimmermann opsrations. There 
were surveys of the property, plant layout, detail plans and specifications, as 
preliminary steps. Close on their heels followed actual construction— just 
two days after the initial work. Experience obviated delay and assured 
perfection of planning. 

The November winds from Lake Erie blew over a desolate waste. The 
first heat of steel was poured in the open hearth plant May 17th, 1918 — less 
than seven months later. The plant, with all the necessary equipment, stood 
completed and in operation July I, 1918 — despite an unusually severe win- 
ter and adverse conditions in the transportation and labor fields. 

We take pride in this as in other examples of Day & Zimmermann "service 
and this is but one phase of our continent-covering activities. We are able 
to carry out large undertakings without disruption of, or interference with , 
any part of our organization ; so that the same degree of service is available 
on every job. 

DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 

611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2 Wall St., New York 

Engineering—Management — In oettigation — Reports 

At It looked July 1, 1911 — th* d«t« of completion 
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Denmark and Industrial Control 

highly interesting legislative program is planned which places everybody under a 
National Business Council that would fix prices, regulate profits and 
see that labor had a voice in management 



DENMAHK boBcmw »• tfw pobHe 
controlling, but cxfiertly con I rolling, 
nil enterprise that affects it. To 
this end u legislative program has l»cen prc- 
uscd. the main feature of which would be 
o put .ill industry under the direction of u 
'atiotial Business Council. This council 
ould work toward three principal objectives: 
ir.it, the fixing of prices on the Uasis of fair- 
■ to capital. Jalior and consumer, second, 
articipiitinn uf lalior in the direction and 
aiiagcinent of industry, third, regulation 
d restriction of profit*. 

The composition of the Husiness Council 
out lined as follows: sixteen uiciiiliers would 
nstitnte it, four to be appointed by the 
igsdag, eleven by the Minister of the ln- 
rior. the chairman to bo named by the 
overnment. Pour of the eleven members 
*iosen by the Minister of the Interior are to 
j of his own selection; of the seven others 
hree must be appointed from nominations 
y the Federation of Trades Unions and one 
ach from nominations by the Industrial 
On m il, the Employers' Association, the 
oiut Committee of Danish Merchants and 
e Federation of Profit-sharing Corporations. 
~cli member of thv Business Council is to 
vc a deputy chosen in the same manner as 
Illiself. 

'I'lur function of tlie Business Council will 
be to watcJi over industry for the purpose of 
making recommendations to the Minister 
of the Interior concerning measures for the 
promotion of business, and to prevent in- 
dividual concerns making undue profits or 
operating in any manner detrimental to the 
social welfare. 

If any concern is believed to be operating 
on too large a profit, or suspected of activities 
against the interests of the community, the 
Business Council may take it under direct 
supervision. Such firms will be obliged to 
submit their annual accounts to the council 
and give the council any other information 
required, to ascertain the exact status of the 
industry, including conditions relative to 
production and sale of the commodity being 
marketed. But no firm may be required to 
divulge secret processes of a technical nature. 
Refusal to give any other relevant informa- 
tion upon demand of the council is punishable 
by a fine ranging as high as $268 a day. In 
enforcing its decisions, the council may make 
use of the services of state and municipal 
authorities. 

The law provides that if a firm is found to 
tie making an unreasonable margin of profit, 
nether this appear in dividends, increased 
pitalization or any other form, the council 
y recommend to the Minister of the 
terior a price at which the commodity 
ade by the firm should be sold. Whin prices 
ave been fixed the proposed law would 
make it illegal to charge higher prices for it, 
and each offense would be punishable by a 
fine at least ten times as great as the amount 
of the extra profit realized from the exorbitant 
charge. 

Upon recommendation a limit also may be 
fixed for the annual surplus earnings of any 
industrial enterprise. If the accounts show 



an amount above this limit, the excess sum 
may be appropriated to the public exchequer 
or devoted by the firm to the reduction of 
prices for the following fiscal year. In- 
formation received by the council in reaching 
decisions is to be open to the public. 

The second Ian in tin- progrum would 
give employes a part in the direction of all 
business enterprises employing five or more 
workmen. This covers specifically enter- 
prises classed among "'industries and crafts," 
bat provides that organizations of other kinds 
also may lie included upon request. 

It proposes that details of this participa- 
tion shall be a matter of agreement between 
the l)ani!ih Employers' Association and the 
Federation of Trodc Union of Denmark; 
but that such agreement shall assure the 
employes the right of participation in the 
Control of the observance of work agreements 
and of decisions relating to workmen's 
safety legislation: in the employment and 
discharge of workmen and their nearest 
foremen, and in (he preparation of the annual 
income reports. 

It further is provided that this pnrticipa- 



TN a paper originally read before the 
I Hoyal Institution of London and now 

printed as the first in a volume entitled 
"Studies in Literature." Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Cambridge — and widely 
known to all lovers of literature as novelist, 
poet, and anthologist — has some delightfully 
quizzical, yet basically important things to 
say about the relation of commerce to litera- 
ture and to man's thought. The paper in 
question is called, quaintly. "The Commerce 
of Thought." We quote the following pas- 
sages for the pleasure of our readers: 

"Among the fascinating books that have 
never been written (and they are still the 
most fascinating of all) I think my favourite 
is Professor So-and-So's 'History of Trade 
Routes from the Earliest Times,' a magnificent 
treatise, incomplete in three volumes. The 
title may not allure you; possibly you suspect 
it of promising as much dullness as the title 
of this lecture, and it is even conceivable 
that you secretly extend your mistrust to 
professors as a class. Well, concerning us, 
as men, you may be right: the accusation 
has been levelled; but I shall try to persuade 
you that you are mistaken about this book. 

"For a few examples — Who, hearing that 
British oysters, from Richborough, were 
served at Roman dinner-parties under the 
Empire, does not want to know how that long 
journey was contrived for them and how they 
were kept alive on the road? Or take the 
secret of the famous purple that was used to 
dye the Emperor's robe. As Browning 
asked, ' Who fished the murex up. 9 ' How did 
it reach the dyeing-vat? What was the 
process? Was the trade n monopoly? Again 
you remember that navy of Tarshish, which 



tion shall be exercised by means of separate 
control committees for each enterprise, these 
committees to lie chosen so that half of their 
personnel shall consist of employes and the 
other half of the heads of trades unions repre- 
sented in the industry. Those chosen from 
the active employes shall he selected from 
the men who have been longest in the em- 
ployment of the company. Each concern 
is to have as many committees as it has sepa- 
rate business or indc|>cndcnt departments 
All misunderstandings, either as to the agree- 
ments or their interpretation and applica- 
tion, must be referred to the Business Council, 
whose decision is binding. 

Regulation of profits is provided for in 
the third measure proposed. This law would 
make all profits illegal except one profit fur 
the manufacturer or importer, one for the 
wholesaler, and one for the retailer. It 
ulso provides that goods shall be so marked 
that the customer may ascertain the name of 
the producer if of domestic make, or of the 
importer if of foreign manufacture. The 
factory or import price must bp niBrkrd 
upon each article. 



came once in three years bringing Solomon 
gold and silver, ivory and a|>es and peacocks 
Who would not wish to read one of its bills 
of lading, to construct a picture of the quays 
as the vessels freighted or discharged their 
cargo? As who would not eagerly read a 
description of that lumberer's camp on 
Lebanon to which Salomon sent ten thousand 
men a month by courses: 'a month they were 
in Lebanon and two months at home, ami 
Adomram was over the levy?' The condi- 
tions, you sec, must have been hard, as the 
rorvie was enormous. What truth, if any, 
underlies the legend that when Solomon 
died they embalmed and robed him and stood 
the corpse high on the unfinished wall that, 
under their great taskmaster's eye, the 
workmen should work and not 'slack' (as 
we say)? What a elerk-of-the-works!" 
Again: 

"We are used to think of Marathon as a 
great victory won by a small, enlightened 
(ireek race over dense hordes of the obscurant- 
ist East; of Thermopylae as a pass held by 
the free mind of man against its would-be 
enslavers. But Herodotus docs not see it so. 
Herodotus handles the whole quarrel n- 
sturted and balanced on a trade dispute. . . . 
Always at the root of the story, as Herodotus 
tells it, we find commerce. ... It is open to 
us, of course, to believe that Troy was be- 
sieged for ten years for the sake of a woman 
.... But if you ask me, do I believe that 
the Trojan War happened so. I am con- 
strained to answer that I do not: I suspect 
there was money in it somewhere. . . . 

"Money? Yes; but let your imagination 
play on these old trade-routes, and you will 
enhance your hold on the true springs of 
history." 
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The eadt tempered the mtU. of Styyphu* 
who Uiii amdemncJ to roil an oft de- 
Mtnofetg >trjnc to a fwff top — they save 
htm a round stone which enabled him 
fa 'tn,!' i . ha strength by applying 
at the (wiiu vf £nuitac leverage. 




Periphery Power 

Power applied at the rim of a wheel 
is multiplied by the leverage of the 
wheel radius — this important princi- 
ple is utilized in the design of Clark 
Axles for motor trucks. The spur 
gear meshes with an internal gear 
ring — near the periphery. 

A disc for triteness and resiliency — steel 
for strength make Clark Steel Disc Wheels 
ideal for solid and pneumatic truck tires 

Clark Equipment Company 
Buchanan, Michigan 




CtfRK INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE MOTOR TRUCK AXLES 
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This King Has Kept His Throne 

II. R. H. Cotton retains his scepter, though he has mixed calamity with his blessings. 
Now a world short of food and clothing looks to him for help in meeting both needs 

By CLARENCE OUSLEY 

imijildtil Srrrrtart/ of Agrirultun 




COTTON is a tbtae Hurt lends it- 
self »i obligingly U) • l HH ' 1 "d 
to tin- ec onomist. Henry Crnd.i 
spoke a rhapsody about it; the com- 
posers of old plantation melodies nave 
woven it into appealing verse; it.-* 
fuviiiatiil growers have invested it. 
by tli.- title King Cotton, with royal 
dignity, the historians have laid ii|miii 
it resjionsihilily for the maintenance 
nf slavery in the south beyond the 
time of w nrlil altaiidoiimciit of the prac- 
lice. ami the legalist could indict it for 

Mtriog the War of Secession. 

It so lays hold upon the imagination and to 
liv- t he haliit of prodneers. speculators and 
manufacturers that 1 sometimes wonder 
whether it is a plant or a mental disea.se. 

Hut it is our great American staple of cx- 
porl, tin- prineipal faetor in the settlement of 
our foreign trade l>alanees;it employs millions 
of our people in production and mniinfartiirc; 
it is our surest crop, for it will yield something 
under I lie poorest cultivation and tin- most 
Unfavorable weather ami against tin- most 
persistent jh-sLs; it is tonnage tur our new 
merchant marine; it is the World'a cheapest 
and best clothing and household "linen"; 
it is foot), as well as raimeni. for its by- 
product of cottonseed oil is made into cheap 
and w holesome, butter ami lard, and cotton- 
seed cake or meal is concentrated protein for 
dairy cattle, l»ccvcs ami hogs. 

Few people know it. but cottonseed meal 
refined makes bread as rich in nourishment 
as wheat and beefsteak combined. If need 
tht-i-'otton Belt farmer can feed and clothe 
his family without stepping foot from his 
plantation more easily und economically than 
the Corn Belt farmer. 

Historically and economically, cotton has 
Ikse-u both a blessing and a curse to the South. 
It was the means of credit in the days of des- 
titution following the war between the states. 



•nd then it put 
its white culti- 
vators iiitocrop- 
n.orlgage bondage. Hut 
it linally paid the mort- 
gages, though at a fright- 
ful cost of economic agri- 
culture and of rural i-omfort, and the South 
at last seem* to have learned the better 
way of diversification. At least, the South 
practiced diversification — fed itself — during 
the lute war, with benefit to the nation and 
with profit to itself in the higher pound 
prict — indeed, in the greater annual gross 
return -for five short crops. It remains to be 
seen whether present prices will revive the 
old liabit of all-colton and produce a crop 
larger than the world has the money to buy 
at profi table prices. 

It sl-iuld be renicml>cred that when the 
World War broke cotton was selling at al>out 
cents a pound. It came down with a 
crash liecauscof the upset in shipping, and the 
price was further depressed by the weight of 
t he 1ft 14 crop, which proved to be in excess of 
10,000,000 bales, the largest American crop 
ever made. The production of that year 
brought the farmer but little more than 7 
cents a pound, which was far below cost. 
Only the most careful financing, with a sharp 
reduction in acreage the next year so as to 
absorb some of the surplus, aaved the South 
from a great commercial disaster. 

Circumstances combined to keep down pro- 
duction through 1919. and prices steadily im- 
proved. With five short crops and with the 



Cotton hauled from the farm to the railroad 
where it wails shipment to the farthest corners 
oi the earth. You can't blame the southern 
tanner for sticking to his cotton crop. He is 
sure to produce something, and his bales can 
be instantly cashed. The value of cotton prod- 
ucts last year was about two and a half billions. 



world's stocks of dry goods depleted by the 
war. demand has been such that prices are 
now around 40 cents a pound. During the 
last few weeks there has been a slowing down 
of exports because of Europe's decreased 
buying power and the disparity in foreign 
exchanges. On account of this situation, 
which financiers and statesmen agree is not 
easily or tpiiekly to \tv remedied, it Iwhoovea 
growers ami spinners to give careful consid- 
eration to the practical demands of the mar- 
ket, anil especially to the problem of supplying 
American dry goods to peoples w ho in times 
past purchased chiefly of Euro|x:an manu- 
facturers. 

American consumption (manufacture) of 
cotton increased from 3,878, 103 lades in 1900 
to more than 6.000,000 hales during the war. 
Our highest figure was 0.788,405 in 1917. 
We draped back to 5.708,930 in 1919 be- 
cause of the slackened demand for war sup- 
plies, ami while we have wade a substantial 
gain from the last pre-war year to the first 
|K>st-war year, we have manufacturing capac- 
ity for a full million bales more than we aw 
now manufacturing, and, as will be shown, 
European manufactures are far Mow the 
pre-war normal. 

Exports in 1913 were 8,800.9(«J bales; in 
1919 they were fi.425.000, and they were less 
than that for the four years intervening 
They an- larger by more than a million bales 
at this time of this cotton year (ending wilh 
July) than they were at this time of the last 
cotton year, but on account of the slowing 
down din- lo the international financial situ- 
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TypeleSS printing! Bricks are no 
longer made with straw — a better way has 
been found. By the elimination of type and 
cuts the Mimeograph produces good print- 
ing quicker than it is produced by any other 
means — with less trouble — at smallest cost. 
And because it holds this tremendous advan- 
tage it is used in commercial, governmental 
and educational institutions throughout civili- 
zation as an efficient means of beating down 

COStS and saving time. No special training needed for 
its operation. Duplicates letters, bulletins, forms, drawings, 
etc. — five thousand an hour I Costs little to install. Why not 
see what typeless printing will do for you — today? Get cata- 
log "N" from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago — and New York. 
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aliou tin" present rale of increase may not be 
mniiitaiunl. 

English manufacture* a full year after the 
armistice h ere only (ill per n nt of I he pre-war 
ni>rm;il. Tin- percentage i- rnni-h lower in 
continental Europe, (ml uiile-s then- Ls n fur- 
tlier collapse of European crcdil our exports 
should increase from year to year, us Ihey 
have increased during llie hist few mouths. 
It would seem to ordinary observation under 
liislnrieul |>eri|nt'li\e llial Europe's industrial 
and Imam ial eonilition eaunot prow worse 
bill gradually will grow better. 

Before the war (ieriiiany ami Austria 1iM>k 
approximately ;!. iiDU.DOO dales a year. From 
11115 to 1!)1H inclusive they took none; they 
will not reaeh pre-war normal for several 
year-, I. lit their takings will gradually 01- 
erea.se. Japan's takings have (.Town from 

855,440 in 1014 to BO0&13 in 1 : » 1 : • Japan 
is expanding rapidly in vol ton manufactures, 
a- in other industries, utiil is selling Iter goods 
in eastern territory heretofore controlled liy 
Ktitilunci. 

( 1 1 j r normal pre-war exports may lie roughly 
rerkolH.il at 8.01)0,000 lo 10.1)1)0.000 hales a 
year. They dropped during lite war until 
they reached I he in in it mi in of V.4IJ 1 ,000 hales. 
Perhaps it w ill In' live \ r:ir, possibly longer — 
before Ihey get hack to the pre-war normal, 
anil (luring this period Auieriean manu- 
facturers have their o[iportunity. 

In 11)13 I heard Sir Charles Mai a in. presi- 
dent of lite Master Cotton Spinners Feder- 
ation, sav that there were 750.UOO.IHH) people 
in the world half elad and 390,000,000 not 
clad at all. The war put more in rugs. It 
would see m difficult under present Kuropeau 
industrial conditions to furnish more dry 
goods than tile World needs. The limit is 
the ability to buy. That really is a serious 
question. 

With the European world impoverished 
prices are an important factor in rouMiuiption. 
Our !l. .V.! 1.000 hales of exports in lit 1 4 brought 
us $(il 11,000,(1111); our 5.585,000 bales in 11)11) 
brought us $873,000,000. But outside of 
Europe there is comparative prosperity in 
stead of poverty. With Kuglaitd manufac- 
turing ti third less than normal, with Ger- 
many manufacturing none for export, Japan 
is making serious inroads upon Europe's 
collou goods trade in Asia, and it would si cm 
to lieltoovc American manufacturers to look 
to tin- South American held. There is no need 
lo be afraid of a lack of supply of raw 
cotton. 

Our Gain in Spindles 



Ol I! iiii lease of active spindles I 
years following the outbreak 



for the five 
of the 

European war was not so great as for Llie five 
y ears preceding. In (In 1 first five-year period 
we increased from 88.018,350 to 38,107.578; 
in the second period from 38,107, 578 lo 84,- 
031,000. Foreign spindles increased during 
the last five years from 118,198,380 lo 113,- 
834, 1 ti), so that our gain was much the greater. 
Of course it was difficult t<> get new machinery 
during the war, and until the last year or so 
there was more or less uncertainty as to 
Europe's final condition and ulfimalc* re- 
covery. It Is still difficult, on account of 
prevailing industrial conditions, to obtain 
neve spindles, though we can obtain them 
more easily than foreigners can, but there 
would seem to be no reason why capital 
should hesitate to venture into the cotton 
industry. The Federul Bureau of Markets 
records an advance of 50 per cent in the price 
of raw cotton from February, 1010, to Feb- 
ruary, 1980, and in the same period an 
advance of 80 to lOO per cent in the price of 



■Maple dry goods. There is not a wcll- 
ctpjipped mid well managed cot lull mill that 
is not highly prosperous; there is need for 
lotion goods, and there is no danger of a 
failing supply of rnw material. 

man 10,134^930 bales in loll. American 
production dropped during the European war 
i including IDItli to an average of aliotit II,- 
300,000 I inle.s. This was due mainly to the 
high war prices for food, and during 1!H7 and 
1H1H especially to the appeal by the United 
Stale (iuv eminent to southern fanners to lie 
self-sustaining by raising their food and feisl 
supplies. Economists for years had advisnt 



Cotton's Job 

r FIIF,KK'S many a ragnd shirt in 
1 I lie world 1 1 in t needs replnce- 
tiieiit. Hungry spindles arc uniting 

for thread. Toe automobile indus- 
try cries that it must have 400,000 
ball's for lire fabric. Consumption 
is treading on llie heels nf produc- 
tion. And tin- boll weevil lurks 
darkly in the background, the bad 
man of the piece. 

Here is the selling for a real 
drama. Mr. Ousley is one of the 
few men who are capable of doing 
justice to the subject. He comes 
from the south anil knows the 
col Ion industry from Mad to cloth. — 
The Editor. 



such a program of balanced farming as the 
wisest course for prosperity, but llie national 
requirements during the war gave the plan 
a practical demonstration. 

And yet the <hiIIou planter has not pros- 
pered so much as the uninformed would infer 
from the advance of 18' j cents a pound in 1013 
to approximately 40 cents u pound in 
1!)I!>. The ratio of advance in dry goods has 
been greater, and the manufacturer has made 
a larger profit Upon hiscupilul khan the cotton 
producer has made. I'pon the compara- 
tively small average acre yield in 11)10 (due 
to unfavorable weather) the cost of produc- 
tion was very high Cotton picking ( har- 
vesting) alone in large part la.st yeur cost 
around 0 cents a pound. The producer who 
raised no more than a bale of cotton to 4 acres 
and got only an average grude of average 
staple made little or no profit after allowing 
himself ordinary wages and ti |>er cent interest 
upon his investment. 

To figure it differently, the gross value of 
col Ion ami cotton seed produced last yeur 
may be roughly reckoned at $8,500,000,000. 
That was produced on approximately 1.700,- 
000 farms, which is less limn $1,501) of cotton 
money to the cotton farmer and family of an 
average of at. least three persons who do more 
or less work in the making or saving of the crop. 

Yet current prices loom large on the bale unit. 
Forty cents a pound is $800 a bale. When 
that' is contrasted with $(10 a bale in 1013 
and $85 to $35 a bale along about 1800 to 
1805, it is mighty tempting alike to the small 
farmer and the big landlord, because really 
cotton in greater or less yield is the surest 
crop known to southern agriculture — it never 
quite fails, and it is salable on the instant for 
cash, or it can be held under shelter without 
deterioration, which is nut quite true of any 
other crop. 

If labor were plentiful, there would probably 
be a substantial increase of acreage in 1080. 



Hut (he —mill has suffered equally with other 
parts of the country in the migration of people 
from the country to the city. The conserva- 
tive Cotton Hell farmer this year will hesi- 
tate to plant more than he is sure of the lalior 
to cultivate ami harvest. Hut the average 
cotton farmer, like llie average iiitton specu- 
lator, looks at the priii- and forgets the cost 
and contingencies; he thinks of the $801) u 
bale of 1919 and forgets the $35 a luile of 1014 
and the 0 cents a |>oitiid for picking in 111 I!). 
The economic program for the Cotton Belt 
farmer in 1080 is lo continue lo diversify, to 
distribute his risks by plunting n variety of 
crops, to make sure the production of lood 
and feed for his family and livestock. Such a 
program, with a depleted lutior supply, would 
somewhat reduce theucreageof 1010. 

My guess is thai the acreage will be some- 
what increased. The limit of increase will he 
governed by the weather at planting time, 
the prospective supply of labor for chopping 
and picking, and in slight degree by the 
export movement ami the prices prevailing 
during the next few weeks. The boll weevil 
[jest will have some influence, especially in 
sections where it has hut recently appeared. 

It should not bring culamitious prices lo the 
American producer if our crop of 1081) should 
exceed the average of the lost five yeurs by 
one or two million bales, which should be 
produced with favorable weather upon last 
year's acreage, unless Kuro|K-'s financial con- 
dition should groxv much worse. The world 
Stocks are low, the ncisi is great. Total 

production has declined from t 85,ooo,ooo 

bules ill 1014 to less lliuu il) .imki 

India reduced production during the war 
in ultoiit the same rulio as the United Slates, 
and for similar reasons. Egypt has reduced 
but slightly because the Egyptian agricultural 
situation is not so adaptable. Production in 
other countries Ls comparatively inconse- 
quential. The greatest is Central Asia, with 
a million tn a million and a half bales. The 
next is Brazil, with 400;000 to 000.000 bales. 

The Same Stimulant —and Check 

THE high prices will stimulate production in 
I base other countries, but t he same causes 
that operate moderation here w ill t^ierate mod- 
eration elsewhere and w ill prevent the opening 
of new areas of considerable proportions. 

An increase of as much as 3.000,000 lades 
in the linilcd Slates - and that is easily 
possible — would probably effect a material 
decline in prices unless there should he a sharp 
industrial revival in Europe. But 3.000.0(H) 
bates more manufactured into dry goods will 
be no more than the world needs if it can find 
the money to buy. 

Besides the depletion of household dry- 
goods and (Tearing apparel throughout Europe 
which must l>e replenished as rapidly us pos- 
sible, the uses of cotton are increasing in many 
ways. It is estimated that 400.000 bules will 
be required this year for fabric of automobile 
tires. This industry has given great stimulus 
to the production of "long staple" cotton, 
that with a fiber of 1 1/8 to 1 5/8 inches com- 
pared with the minimum of 7/8 tcuderahlc on 
contract. The Arizona cotton is of this 
variety and is in great demand at prices more 
than twice the short staple quotations. In 
many purt.s of the south effort is making to 
grow cotton of longer fiber because of its dis- 
tinctively higher value in manufacture. 

Wc can increase the value of our cotton 
crop $30 lo $50 a bale, or our raw material 

wealth $400,000,000 lo $1.11110.0110.000 a y ear, 
by the simple process of growing cotton 
of longer stapte. 

(Continued on /xiy 38) 
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Built to Save Trucking Labor 

in Industrial Plants 



Here Are Some of 
the Duties Per- 
formed by True- 
tractors: 

Hauls raw materials, cast- 
ings, coal, foundry sand — 
whatever needs to be hauled 
in the foundry. 

In the factory the True- 
tractor distributes materials to 
proper departments — directly 
to machines — as much as 10 
tons in one trip at any speed 
to 1 2 miles per hour. 

Keeps supplies and parts 
moving from one building or 
department to another, 
through yards, aisles and door- 
ways — spots its load exactly 
in desired place. 



EVERY industrial plant is installing labor- 
saving machinery — to speed production and 
lower costs. 

The new labor-saver and cost-cutter is the 

Clark Tructractor. 

With it, one man does the trucking and 

haulage of many. It is specially designed for in- 
dustrial haulage. Compact, sturdy, gasoline driven, 
it will tow as much as 10 tons on trailers, and carry 
2,500 pounds in the body. 

The Clark Tructractor works constantly 

— 24 hours a day if necessary — requires no special 
mechanic to run, and operates at low cost. 

The Tructractor travels at any speed be- 
tween yi and 1 2 miles per hour in the plant and yard. 

A transportation expert will be sent to study yt>nr handling 
problems without obligation to you. A welt-illustrated 
booklet shows the many tasks performed by Trtulrai tors. 
Write, far your copy and Transportation \nnlysis .'sheet. 

Clark Tructractor Company 

1127 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




CWRK 



TRUCTRACTOR 



What is mure to (lie point, we <i»n multiply 
our wealth in raw cotton nl least five limes, 
or from something more limn *tf .(MKI.(NK).(MIII 
i.. * in. mm iioii mm ,, r # (.'..(HMi.miii.tNHi. h> 
converting il into manufactured goods. A 
|M)iuii) of in! Ion wnrlh t<> cents convcrtisl 
into organdie ruukc* about 1 1 yard* worth 
nmre limn .'!!) ernl.it n yard. Striking it con- 
servative average of organdie*, lawns, print - 
cloths, jeans, etc.. if I of raw material immis 
*.< of manufactured product. Tin- difference 
of jtf. represents the vulne of litl »>r iin<l dislri 
I ill I inf| including u llolei.-ile me] f hutl'lisc profit.*. 
Our total manufactured product in l!H I wits 
*7))l.:««».i»:f:i. in Mllti it was easily ti.MKi.- 
IMHIJHH), iiinl llie figure represents the mini 
iifai'tnre of less thuii Imlf a norinul • rop 

After all, there is some reason for the fasci- 
nation of growing anil handling eoltun. The 
giant ■ i ■ > I ■ ■ -> I r v employs nearly i.lMKl.lMKI farm- 
ers in production nml nearly a half million 
persons in matiufaetnre with annual wages of 



about K:i,-,n,iHHt.iHH). Il represents a capital 
no..-, tin, nl of |>erllllp- Si.lHMI.IHHI.IHHI in pro- 
iliietiiin ii ii' I |>crhups $:t.(MKt.tKHI.IMHl in iminu- 
faetnre. with an output of $t>^00,000^KM] in 
raw prixlin Is and inure in manufactured prml- 
nil-. The value of the raw product hits 
imrea-eil more llian five-fulil ami of the 
iniimifnct uri'il prodm t some sevenfold from 
the low point of lull to present quotations 
Sum-thing like 1,700,000,000 mortal* rr- 
ipiire raiment u- well as food. In fail 
in eivilizisl countries il is against the law 
In appear id pulilie linelail. So, while we 
lime tuiiilileil over must of the political 
autocrats, we shall never < l« — ,i r»- completely 
to dethrone King ( niton. 



Our Big Canal 



III PANAMA CANAL reports the |*-«t 
business in its history durmn December 
It passed iHI ocean-going .steamers w ith canto 



■ if 'i . : tons, ami collected xs'il.oiin in tolls. 
A I such n rate the canal would rarn attout two- 
thirds of its yearly cost. 

The canal's business for IIHO exceeded the 
liiisiness of any earlier year; in nil, it parsed 
4.394 ocean-going vessels during the twelve 

munlhs. "» the canal wax oiirned it has 

now heaa a wuttTway I«ir 0,.j14 vessel*. 

Not liciug at such u busy narrows as the 
Sue/, f'anal. the Panama <'anal in 1010 hnn- 
ilhsl about one-thinl as much traffic a* thr 
Sue/ ('anal had in I'M I Like olhrr enter- 
prises, hnwever, canals develop slowly, 
filings looked so laid for the Suez < 'mm! fifty 
years ago that shares in the company which 
operate* it fell to M [irr cent of their issue 
price, and a clever British prime minister 
look advantage of thr necessities of un 
Egyptian ruler to acquire a big Mo. I uf the 
stock al those bargain prices. The shares 
now have a market value approximating 
1.IU0 per cent of their issue price. 



When a Feller Needs a Friend 



Bl'SINF.SS MKN (I «t know what 
ja good for tin-in. Al any rale, on 
no other theory can anyone act omit 
for I hi' sin Men attempt to ih pri\ t In m of 
a siiljslaul ud purl of such governmental 
service as they have attained m connection 
with foreign trade This effort was sprung 
so unexpectedly and under such circum- 

stai s as to have every resemblance of a 

plol i an fully nurtured ami matured in the 
ancient Machiavellian style. 

Perhaps no other method of attack prom- 
ised siicccs. Business im-ii and Iheir or - 
gunizatiun* had made long-continued efforts 
and .shown an amount of patience that ap- 
proximated angelic standards, olitainiug each 
government facility for Ihe aid of commerce 
in I he face of indifference ami opposition. As 

fur what hilsiurss men wiinlisi. the com- 
mercial anil trade organizations in tblC mem- 
bership of (he National Chamber have twice 
over rccordid themselves through referenda 
as overwhelmingly advocating our Govern- 
incut Inning commercial at Inches abroad ami 
developing the activities of llir Bureau of 
Foreign ami Domestic Commerce for tin- piir- 
poM of having it ready to grind out for each 
American concern with a foreign trade pmb- 
lem on lis hands the prompt and spr cific help 
that could he used in u business silualion. 

Prcparaliniis for sjiringing lln- plol were 
pretty thorough, behind the scenes. One fine 
morning in February, officers of (he Depart- 
ment of Comineree were, upon notice of forty- 
five minutes, required In np|»cur bctOMi tt con- 
gressional curnmil tec and show cause w hy I he 
entire twelve coiuinerciul atluchesshoulil not 
forthwith be obliterated. The services of 
siicb officials now stationed at Liudon. Paris, 
Itoiuc, Madrid, Copenhagen, The Hague. 

Buenoa Aimp, Kio. Mexi<'<> City, Tokyo, und 

Peking were to be totally t'liminntisl mi the 
itrokeof midnight. Wednesday, June M0, I M0, 
Anno Domini. There was no cpieslinri ulsiut 

lotting down gradually , On the contrary, the 

joli was to be thoroughly done, and when the 
sun rose on I he morning of July I, no American 
Commercial attache wits to be found surviving 
in any portion of tin- wide world. 

So far as lliere were some misgivings uniung 
the adherent! the scheme, they were well 
justified in the event. In every Community 
which has an interest in foreign trade, and in 
all the towns which have holies in that di- 
rection, ill' protests ugatnst the raid on Ihe 
government agency from which they get most 



An editorial having to <lo with 
the attempt to cripple the 
foreign trade organization 
which business men obtained 
after years of patient pleading. 

direct comfort ami assistance were simul- 
taneous, thunderous, and unanimous. Even 
American business men in foreign countries 
heuril of the threut at un integral part 
of the Government's system for commercial 
intelligence and used the cables; they pointed 
to " the immediate disastrous results of any re- 
laxation of the assistance ihe Department of 
Commerce has rendered," ami spent mum! 
sums of money in cable tolls to tell of the 
"paramount iiii|H>rlam c of commercial at- 
taches for maintenance and extension of 
American foreign commerce." 

Members of 1 he House of Representatives, 
loo. turned their attention to the scheme 
of elimination and curtailment which had 
been incorporated in Ihe appropriation bill. 
A great majority are no more indifferent to 
international commercial relations than the 
Supreme ( 'ourt, and the Supreme Court on 
March I in part rested its decision in the 
steel case uimui our uatiiuinl interests in for- 
eign trade. When il came to voting in the 
House, two hundred ten members declared 
against the elimination of commercial at- 
taches and but If!) remained to wish this 
service terminated. 

A more inopportune lime for crippling our 
(iovernmeul's commercial intelligence service 

nt the in. oid of American business houses 

n ill scureely occur again in a generation. The 
course of truile in the next few mouths will 
have much to do with our future commercial 
history. With the rates of exchange in a 
more chaotic stale than ever In-fore in modern 
times, with ■■very exporter besel willi u m il 
litiidc uf pel plexilics. and w ilh every buyer or 
teller in foreign commerce seeking help, the 
proposition was suavely lirmight forward thai 
the <ximmereial attaches should be umii- 
hihileil, root and brunch, and the Unreal) of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce should be 
plucrd on I he opera ling I able a in I nonchalantly 
deprived of approximately one-lliird of its 
anatomy, the particular purls to be lopped off 
l>> iug selected largely on the hit -or- miss plan. 

Such a proposition requires u slogan, ac- 



cording to the most approved methods 
of up-to-the-minute propaganda. The 
slogan chosen was calculated to have 
a so|iorific effect upon business men 
themselves, that they might not awake 
until the deed hud been done. The watch- 
word w as" prevention of duplication." Put 
into this form, the thing was humorous: for 
there is nobody today to lake the (dure of 
Ihe commercial attache or of the portions of 
anatomy that were lO In- diced off the Hurrau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I (.seems 
that some optimistic souls had schemes 
which would create other officers, of some- 
what .similar kind, and thus lliere might, 
in some dim and happy future, be a time 
when the American business man would find 
two capable gentlemen accredited by our 
Government and ready to give dual at- 
tenlioii to each one of his wants! 

'I ha i ijleasunt dream could find realization 
only if Congress saw fit to enact the scheme 
into law. The possibilities of any such enact- 
ment at this session of Congress arc aboul as 
remote from reasonable expectation as a -lar 
of the thirteenth magnitude is from the orbit 
of the earth. 

Over this sort of thing the American 
business man has very just cause to pick 
snme old crow with the gentlemen who talk 
solemnly of "duplication." and the rest. 
Knowingly or unknowingly, such gentle- 
men are seeking to have our Government 
do him it disfavor when the governments 
of other countries arc lying awake nights 
trying to devise ways of helping their 
loyal subjects cut a bigger swathe in 
foreign trade. Al this particular moment 
England hits high officials traveling about the 
world in connection with reorganization and 
expansion of her consular service und her com- 
mercial attache service. These services Ihe 
British Government is taking very seriously. 

At the same lime, the special trade agencies 
at homeare being reorganized by Kngland. A 
real department of commerce is in pris ess of 
i real ion out ol the Hoard of Trade, augmented 
by the Overseas Trade Department. It may 
be high lime for Ann man business men to 
retaliate for the reccnl attempt to lake away 
from them a good part, of the litlle they have 
in the way of official assistance, by selling 
out upon ii crusade of their own to gel a 
Department of Commerce thai is really com- 
mensurate with American business interests 
at home ami abroad. 
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Pneumatics Throw Open 
New Highways 



LI . . I ■ . n Ill 



' D NE UMA TIC tires enable us to use a motor track — otherwise only 
JL teams could haul our steel girders and supplies to bridge construc- 
tion over soft fields. Your Goodyear Cords save truck, time, tabor 
— enable us to do work otherwise impossible." — O. E. Nichols, Super- 
intendent of Construction, Rochester Bridge Company, Rochester, Ind. 



THIS vivid word picture describes one of innumerable 
instances in which pneumatic tires now make the 
employment of motor trucks possible as well as profitable. 

Men and industries find that the tractive, cushioning, easy- 
rolling pneumatics free them from tedious team hauling by 
freeing trucks of the handicaps imposed by solid tires. 

The present rapid adoption of the pneumatic truck tire 
has its basis in the high development of Goodyear Cord 
construction, begun years ago by Goodyear. 

This method of manufacture, combining extreme resilience 
and toughness, is the foundation of every virtue of the 
pneumatics by which they multiply the utility and econ- 
omy of motor trucks. 

Goodyear has not only worked out Goodyear Cord con- 
struction but also has pioneered its application in heavy 
transport duty with pneumatic-shod fleets — the Akron-to- 
Boston Express, the Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line, the 
Goodyear Heights Busses, and similar undertakings. 

Now very complete cost data, developed by these pioneer 
caravans, and detailing the economy of pneumatics in com- 
parison with solid tires, can be obtained by writing to 
The Good year Tire Sc Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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The God in the Price Machine 



An intimate picture of tin* 
works in every market to 



inexorable law of Simply and Demand that automatically 
create and register a just figure for both buyer and seller 

Bv HOMER HOYT 



Vmfrtsnr of Emnomic* ami llu.iine-r.i Administration. Delaware Ctillegv 



I. ii 



IN KVKHY nook ami corner <if the business 
world tlx n - Is ;i wonderful kind of calm 
tilling machine Mini is I • ■ i i 1 1 of nullum; 
more substantial than air and that is operated 
l>> perpetual motion without cost In anyone, 
["here is ii separate machine lor f-itrli mm- 
modify mill fur each market in every country 
nf tin- world, ami tin- hundreds of thousands 
of separate machines are linked an in a Mis I 
slim. Tln".e instruments automat ically 
HJi I !«■ • tile demand ami supply of every urliclc 
of commerce in trvery nation, and with uhso- 
lllte prcci-ion they Mash upon the screen every 
minute ami every hour the net results. 
These magical device* are the machinery of 

Jeinaud and Ripply which determine priirs. 

What is the scientific principle llial governs 
hese marvelous piece* of mechanism/' Itusi- 
uevs men safely trust prices to the low of 
upply and demand. Ihc\ have confidents;' 

the natural forces of the market, hut (he 
price system works so perfectly ami so 
onliiniatieally thai few business men are 
aw are of the nature of the natural competitive 
machinery that controls price*. 

Let us take these airy pieces of mechanism 
apart and examine their itfU C tur e and their 
source of power. Suppose that we natch 
the method hy which the machinery of de- 
mand and supply fixes a price. 

The Opposing Forces 

N ANY market we will find two groups 
of people, the buyers ami the .seller*. Tin 
avers represent the forces of demand: the 
sellers are the spokesmen for the supply. 
At any one time there are a great many 
people on the market who would liuy if the 
price were lower, and at (he same time there 
e many sellers who would sell if the price 
ere higher. People do not buy in most 
cases without reference lo the price, hut they 
are willing to pay so much for any article, 
and no more. If the price is too high, they 
frain from buying. 

At the same time there are producers who 
would manufacture more foods if the price 
were higher, but who find it unprofitable lo 
produce at the ruling price Thus, before 
the market is opemsl and l>efore any pries' 
fixed, there are a large number of potential 
livers and potential sellers each with his 
own idea of how much lie is willing to pay or 
how mm Ii he wants for his goods. 

When the auctioneer announces 
the beginning of the sale of 100 units 
of any goods, the first bids are low. 
In fact, a price of $1 is so low that 
then- are enough buyers to lake 1,000 
units at that price. So the buyers 
will compete against each other lo 
raise the price. The bidding goes 
to IN, at which point there is a de- 
mand for only 500 utiils. The price 
is successively raised to .»">. $?, and 
at la- 1 l|l 10, at which figure there is 
a demand for just 100 units of goods 
\l this point the demand equals 
le supply ami the price will be 
ed a t $10. 

The price cannot go any higher 



because of the competition of th* sellers. 
SuppoOG, for instance, a price of 4*1. > were 
■SXed At lliat amount only 50 units of Ihe 
foods houM In- demanded. Hence there 
would be n surplus of Jill left unsold. In 
order to sell all of the goods. Ihe sellers would 
bid against each other to sell their wares, 
thereby lowering the price to $10. 

Tin' calculating machines of demand and 
supply thus work on a simple principle of 
a pair of scales. The supply is heaped on 
one side and the demand on the other, and 
when the two exactly balance a certain price 
is (tubed on the indicator. This is the 
market or Ihe ruling price. If the scales 
do not balance for any reason, an equilibrium 
tends to be established automatically. 

Thus, if too many goods are piled on the 
supply side, the indicator falls and points 
to u lower price. This lower price attracts 
a heavier demand mi (hat more weight is 
piled on the demand side until the scales 
exactly balance ngaiu. Or sup|>use the 
demand side is too heavy. Then the in- 
dicator rises and points to a higher price. 
Ibis stimulates increased production and 
makes the supply side heavier until it exin tl> 
balances the demand. 

Now this is the wonderful system of bal- 
ances that operates to fix the price of every- 
thing. I'nlike everything else, it operates 
al zero cost and it never breaks down. Yet 
legislators and commissions sometimes think 
they can invent a better machine for fixing 
priii-s tlmii the magical machinery of supply 
and demand. At great cost and effort they 
erect price-fixing boards, and then they find 
out at Inst thut these hoards "'arc long, narrow 
ami wooden " and that they have obstructed 
the operation of the normal market machinery. 
All efforts to fix a priisp in defiance of tin- 
law of supply and demand have in the end 
proved as futile as the efforts of KingKnute 
to slay the rising of the tide. 

While legislators or any body of men cannot 
thus change a price merely by their own fiat, 
however, they can and do frequently change 
the fundamental forces of demand ami 
supply. The calculating machine that fixes 
market price merely registers the state of 
demand and of supply that actually exists. 
If a Hoover can mobilize Ihe housewives of a 
nation in u campaign to economize wheat and 




sugar, the demand is thereby controlled, and 
i In. .nub the demand the price is affected . If 
a manufacturer by skilful advertising can 
stir up a demand for his product Of opi rale 
upon Ihe mind of the consumer so that he 
will want to buy. the demand is thereby 
tacremod, and tin- price automatically regis- 
tered by the price machine U increased like- 
wise. 

There Are Thousands of 'Em 

'T'HK price machine that fixes the price of 
* any one commodity is also linked up with 
a thousand other price machines. Some- 
times there is only one price machine for 
one commodity for the entire world. This 
is true of commodities that have a world 
market such as wheat and cotton. In other 
cases there are thousands of price machines 
for a single commodity, such as in the cose of 
common building brick where each city is a 
separate market. But in every case the 
price fixed for one commodity depends upon 
theprices fixed for a thousand others. 

The price fixed for wheat depends upon the 
price fixed for land, farm labor, fertilizer, etc., 
because these prices determine the cost of 
producing wheat; the price fixed for wheat 
likewise depends upon the prices of corn, rye 
and barley, for these are substitutes for wheat 
and affect the demand fcr it. Also the price 
of wheat in India. Australia, and South 
America affects the price in the United States. 
The price of wheal al one time affects the 
price at another time. A very high price for 
wheat one year stimulates wheat planting 
and causes a larger c rop and lower prices next 
year. Thus prices are connected throughout 
the world and throughout periods of time 
Retail prices arc also determined by wholesale 
prices, and wholesale prices are governed by 
retail prices, because wages are controlled 
by the retail prices of food ami clothing. 

The business world is thus an interwoven 
network of prices. In fact prices arc the 
nervous system of the business world. They 
determine what kinds of work shall lie un- 
dertaken and they bind the whole system 
together. 

We are living in a society where everything 
is catalogued and indexed according to it* 
price. We measure a business roan's success 
by his income. We speak of a "million- 
dollar pier" as a means of measuring 
it with other piers. We talk of 
fis'ling like "a million dollars." 
We prize things that are high- 
priced regardless of their intrinsic 
worth. All of this is evidence of 
the spell which the magical price- 
fixing machines cast upon us. Ue- 
• aits.- it is the easiest thing in the 
world lo calculate Ihe money worth 
of anything, we accept the money 
worth as Ihe most convenient stand- 
ard of measuring worth. 

Critics cannot agree on which 
book is the best from a literary 
standpoint, but they have no diffi- 
culty in determining which is the 
best seller. 
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DEPENDABILITY 





ATLAS Cement 
— more than eight mil- 
lion barrels used on the 
Panama Canal — not a 
single rejection. 

For rapid construction 
and unfailing uniform- 
ity in chemical compo- 
sition, setting time and 
strength — specify 
ATLAS. 

Wfi'fe for ti Trrraturi* tf.ttini} mr/frfi and 
why 10 uj»* ATLAS— On The Jab. 

THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 
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Little Stories of the Nation's Business 

High lights in the swiftly moving drama of American Business finding itself after the shock of peace 



v< 



Industry 

Tlx- total production of ull grades of paper, 
u l-'cderal Trade Commission rcjmrl sa.v s, was 
greater in 1910 Hum in either I i» J T or I9J8. 
amounting tn <!. IHII.;Hi| Inns. There was It 
material decrease in stock.-, durme. Ittlh • J 1 1 ■ ■ 
In increasing consumption. 

Oil production in III.- United Stnlr.s during 
1919 amounted lo :tfHl.«5,«Il barn-Is. a 
twenty-four milllion hurrcl increase over the 
previous year, uccordiug to the Oil Cily 
Derrick. 

Then: is little prospect of nil increase in 
l>laliniiiu production in t In* United Slates ninl 
Canada according to the Geological Survey, 
which di-clan-s that prices during \\H\i prob- 
ii I 1 \ will lie us high hi <lu ring the last purl of 

loin tad pn.ssilily higher. 

Ki art merit of oil ami land leaving htflWa 
Kiott ifl'-r many years' effort was completed 
on l-i liriiary II with tin- ailoplion of the 
House and Senate conference report. 

The greatest ui livily in the oil fields of the 
llnited Slates, cast ot the Rockies, in January, 
ys the Wall Strut Journal, centered in 
or" hern Louisiana and northern Texas. In 
former. M completions were n-corded 
r-stil'ng in 21o.'i0(> barrels <>f new produc- 
tion: in northern Texas, U17 completions 
"esulted in 100,738 barrels of new output. 

President Wilson has liy executive order 
ntinuisl I he powers of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 

Seattle is building the largest commercial 
pie r in the world. It will cost two and a hulf 
million dollars and will he ready on May 1. 
I will he 2,300 feel long and .-(till feel wide 
rid will he able In dock eleven ocean -going 
•essels at one time. 

A Hrilish expert on the steel trade estimates 
thai the non-producing countries of the world 
stand in need of seventy million tons of steel. 

The United Slides (ieological Survey has 
compiled statistics showing that in 11)18, 
per cent of the soft coal produced in the 
United States was mined by machines. The 
lumber of machines in use was 18.103, an 
ncreftse of 1,238 over 1017 and 2,26A over 
I II 10. The greatest number of machines 
vere in use in Pennsylvania with West Vir- 
ginia second. 

Transportation 

A FORECAST of railroad operations for 
1010 indicates thai only per cent was 
earned by the country's railroads on an in- 
vestment placed at nineteen billion dollars. 
The figures show that while revenues passed 
le livc-hillion-dolhir mark for the first time, 
ic high cost of labor and material brought 
net operating income of only <W 15,000.000. 

The last appeal Director General Hincs 
made lo ship|>crs before returning the rail- 
>ads to corporate operation was for them lo 
iake tlie best practicable use of freight car*. 
Wight traffic, Mr. Mines pointed out. is in- 
creasing rapidly, and car capacity is not mak- 
ing a corresponding increase by n wide margin. 
Capacity loading is the solution to the prob- 
lem, us Mr. Hincs sees it. 
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THF. importance of these para- 
graphs is of inverse ratio to their 
length. They arc culled from the 
business news of the month, and are 
boiled down to the very bone to mntti- 
quick and easy reading. Among them 
are facts that can he applied directly 
to the opportunities and problems of 
your business. — The Editor. 



The Railway Ag r says thai *0.0<l0.000.000 
will he required for railroad improvements in 
the next three years if-i ,000.0011.000 u year. 
Too much, say some. The Itaihray Age re- 
plies that the automobile factories, for in- 
stance, will build 8.000.000 ears I his year, 
costing, at an average price of Ifl.lMHI, the 
sum of 12,000,000,000, "If the country can 
spend two billions for aiitninoliiles in u single 
year. many of which are used chiefly for joy- 
riding," it asks, "is it unreasonable that it 
ought for three years to invest $2,000,000,000 
n year in increasing the facilities of the rail- 
roads for the rendering of good and ad<ijiiate 
service which is indispensable to tin- country's 
industrial growth and prosperity?" 

The demands upon switching locomotives 
by the heavy tonnage trains of the present 
day have resulted in the building of some very 
heavy ten-wheel switching locomotives. The 
tonnage of many trains has grown to such an 
extent that they are beyond the capacity of 
most locomotives used for switching. The 
first of the new type of ten-wheel switching 
locomotive used was built by the American 
Locomotive Company for the Chespeake 
it Ohio railroad. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
decided the mail transportation case in favor 
of the railroads, which will receive from the 
Government $20,000,000 in back pay. The 
new rales established, according to Director 
General Hincs, will reduce the Railroad 
Administration's operating deficit about $jo,- 
000,000. 

International Trade 

Business men are urged by J. E. Gardin, 
chairman of the International Ranking Cor- 
poration, not lo concentrate their foreign trade 
activities in Europe but to focus their atten- 
tion on other continents. 

Danish merchants have notified the New 
York Commissioner of Markets that they 
can ship to New York unlimited quantities of 
butter, cabbage and potatoes, much chcuper 
than these foodstuffs can lie pnsluced in the 
United Slates. 

Shipowners* organizations in Norway are 
suid to have asked the Norwegian Govern- 
ment to make an effort to cancel American 
coal contracts which cull for 35.000 tons 
monthly to case the heavy demand on ton- 
nage. 

The entire flax output of Eslhouia. Lith- 
uania and I.ettland, according to press re- 
ports, will be taken over and disposed of by 
the National Metal and Chemical Rank on a 
commission basis. 

German buyers ore said to huve arrived in 
Mexico City to arrange for the purchase and 
shipment of surplus cotton and wool to their 
country. 



The American tractor is finding ready sale 
in Sweden where the country's four factories 
with an estimated annual output of only four 
hundred machines are entirely unable to meet 
the demand. The caterpillar type of tractor 
docs not meet with favor in Sweden. 

American companies hoping to obtain mag- 
ni-site from Austria have been disappointed, 
according to reports, because the shortage of 
eoul has limited production severely. 

Germany's |witnsh production in 1919 is 
given as slightly less than one million short 
Ions in figures guthen-d by the Department 
of Commerce. The |uitash syndicate, it is 
declared, will base ils prices for sales in the 
I'nited Stales on market conditions here 
rather than on tin- legally regulatisl maximum 
prices for consumption obtaining in Germany. 

The War Department is arranging to give 
to manufacturers the benefit of what it 
learned during the war regarding improve- 
ments in packing and lulling for foreign trade. 
The department is said to have been unusually 
successful in balm.' goods. 

Notwithstanding further depreciation in 
European exchange during recent weeks, 
exports of domestic raw cotton from the 
United States in January of 478.0*8,139 
pounds, or lh!9.i»71 hales, invoiced al 8191.- 
9<i:">,3.j3. exceeded in value and number of 
bales shipped the former higher record set in 
November. 1919. 

The Post Office Deportment announces 
that parcels will be accepted for Poland up 
to n weight limit of II jiotiuds at a imstagc 
rate of twelve cents a pound Postmasters 

are instructed to dispatch parcels for Poland 
to New York for transmission abroad 

Rritish exports in 1919 were just about one- 
half of what they were in 1913 by weight, 
according to an analysis made by the Roan! 
of Trade. 

A new French government decree removes 
the present prohibition against the importa- 
tion of frozen beef, lH-ginniug June first. 

There has been a ureal stimulation of 
activity in the diamond fields of Rritish 
Guiana due to the high prices paid for stones. 
The English and American markets are said 
to lie absorbing all the diamonds mined. 

American manufacturers are advised rml to 
send catalogs and other publications to Para- 
guay by punrls post because of a heavy tax 
imposed, Matter sent by ordinary or reg- 
istered mail escape the lax. 

The grain corporation announces that ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from July to Feb- 
ruary amounted to 87,000.000 bushels of 
wheal and |0,.»(JI1.000 barrels of flour. 

Exports of confectionery from the United 
States in 1919 iucreasisl tenfold over 1918. 
amounting to more than $12,000,000. Im- 
ports were negligible, with shipments of 
$195,000. 

The Mexican Government will [icriiiit the 
payment of import duties at Mexico City 
instead of at |xirls of arrival on delivery of 
bonds and by paying '.'."> jmt cent surcharges. 
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Getting Right Lighting 

Getting the right light is simple enough— Mazda 
makes th.it easy! But turning raw light Into illumina- 
tion requires a certain amount of expert knowledge. 
It requires experience gained by daily contact with the 
tremendous changes in lighting practice that have come 
about during the past lew years. Great harm has been 
done to the cause of good lighting by those who thought 
that more lamps or larger lamps alone assured efficient 
factory lighting. 1VANHOE has kept abreast of light- 
ing developments and has brought out several of the 
more important improvements in equipment. Light- 
ing, as practiced by IYANHOE, is the most practical 
sort of science. It gets results. You may have the 
benefit of IVANHOE engineering experience if you will 
write us the nature of your requirements. Please send 
if possible blue prints of building to be lighted together 
with full information. 

IV A NHO E -REG ENT WORKS 

of Central Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 

"Ivanhoe" Sitil Refitanri, Lighting Glassware, Anderson Srlf-Adjnsting 
Arms, and Engineering Service. 
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The first large increase in the weight limit 
of parcel post packages to I Jit in American 
countries ha- just been agreed on. 'J"li<- uiuxi- 
mijin weight limit of parcel post packages 
exchanged Ijetwecn the I'nited States and 
Panama lias been incrcused from it) to 50 
I kiii mix. 

Exports of wheat during tin- year I ' 1 ' > 
totalled 130.000.000 bushels us compared with 
1 ] 5.000.000 bushels tin' year before. 

Tin- Japanese Government is aiding in the 
export of .lapuneso oranges to tin- I'nited 
Stairs by discounting 15 |mt ivijt overland 
carrying expenses on shipments. 

America's export trade to Latin America 
jumped from $9IMHHMKM in IBM to $400,- 
000,000 in 1919. Imports during tin- same 
period inereti.seil from $261,000,000 to $508.- 
000.000. This ri'inarkalile growth came in 
considerable measure from the di-location of 
Lutin American commerce with Europe. 

Foreign 

THK first really big step toward mass pro- 
line! ion in England is I he recently reported 
thirty million dollar motor manufacturing 
combine. The amalgamation includes many 
of the larger manufacturers of ears us well as 
manufacturers of accessories. The combine 
hopes to lie manufacturing three hundred ears 
a week by July of thus year. 

Discontinuance of the government unem- 
ployment donation to civilians in England has 
brought about a great decrease in unemploy- 
ment. The unemployment donation will 
Continue until March 31 for demobilized ser- 
vice ini ii and women, although civilians no 
longer can draw from the donation funds. 

The famous Woolwich Arsenal near I/otidon 
will be used for the manufacture of railroad 
rolling stock, according to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London. The 
arsenal is a government institution and will be 
run as such after it starts the manufacture of 
railroad materials. 

The cost of liv ing has hit China. Consular 
reports tell of unsettled conditions throughout 
the republic due to higher costs of necessities 
of life. The price of rice has advanced nearly 
20 per cent, and textile products in some in- 
stances have doubled. 

Reports to the Department of Agriculture 
•a] spinning mills in England in some in- 
stances ure making profits ranging as high as 
3011 per cent on capital stock through the 
manufacture of raw cotton imported from the 
United States. 

The British motor industry is trying to find 
in Im-uzoI a substitute for gasoline as fuel for 
motor cars. Tests ure being mode in many 
parts of the country, The cost of benzol in 
England is cheaper than gasoline. 

The British Government is contracting for 
5.000 acres of flax to be grown this year in 
order to preserve the goodwill of the govern- 
ment flux factories. The price offered will 
be £13 a ton with a possible bonus of $2 u 
ton for flax of exceptional quality. Pur- 
chasers of government factories will lie re- 
quired to take over these contracts. 

Little or no attempt has been made by per- 
sonal solicitation for business on German 
account among Canadian ini|iorters, accord- 
ing to u report to the Deportment of Com- 
merce from the American consul at Kingston. 

Clrincsc imports from Japan increased 71 + 
per cent from lWM to 1018; from the United 



Stales, 240 |ht cent, and from England. 49 
tier cent, in the same period, as shown in a 

hand I k issued by the Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Cniunicrce. 

Dutch financial agents, according to press 
accounts, ure investigating pluns for an inter- 
national exchange of goods at Amsterdam 
with I he object of relieving the necessity for 
the use of gold. 

Japan is claimed to have suffered in 1010 
the first trade balance reverse since till t. 

Tin- iron und steel industry in Italy has 
recently reached a position of first importancc 
in relation to other Italian industries, accord- 
ing to a report by u Department of Commerce 

Trade Commissioner. 

Recent acquisitions of sugar pro pe rt y by 
American financiers will give them a con- 
trolling interest in 15:1,0110 acres of sugar land 
in Cubu, according to press uccounts. This 
group plans erection of a ceutrale with a 
capacity of 300,000 barrels of raw sugar each 
crop. It is said that production will eventually 
reach 000,000 barrels annually. 

The Italian Government is preparing to 
discontinue the purchase und distribution of 
fund supplies and to detail these functions to 
central and local consortiums created for the 
purpose while retaining control of prices and 
general policies. 

The British Government plans a system of 
municipal milk bureaus for England. Munici- 
pulitics would license milk dealers and in time 
of emergencies fix prices. 

Belgian export trade is declared to lie reviv- 
ing rapidly. Exports have reached a point 
where they amount to about 05 per cent of 
imports. 

The British Government is introducing a 
new nickel coinage which it. is declared has 
been rendered necessary by the consistently 
rising price of silver. At the same time it is 
desired to get rid of the present cumbersome 
copper coins. 

British exports for the first time on record 
exceeded one hundred and five million pounds 
sterling in value in January. These figures 
are announced from London to show- that 
British trade is recovering rapidly. 

As a matter of self-interest. Great Britain, 
according to the President of the Board of 
Trade, must resume early trade relations with 
the Central Powers. This is necessary, it 
was said, to prevent Bolshevism in these 
countries. 

The declared eX|K»rts from Cartagena. Co- 
lombia, to the United States during the past 
year show an increase of almost $3,000,000, 
as compared with 1018, amounting to $6,876,- 
340 and $9,823,635 in 1918 and 1919, re- 
spectively. 

Shipping 

'T'HE Japanese Department of Communi- 
' cat ions has issued an order specifying serv- 
ice for the Xip/mn \' uxiin Kai.ihn and the 
Toyu A* Men Kaixhui on their Antwerp, Paget 
Sound, San Francisco, African West Coast 
and Mcbourne lines. Il calls for one voyage 
every two weeks on the Antwerp line; one 
every two weeks on the Pugel Sound Line; 
one every four weeks on the San Francisco 
Line: one every two mouths to the West 
Const and one every mouth to Melbourne. 

Ibsirguiiiv.ation of the Division of Opera- 
tions of the Shipping Board has brought re- 
ductions in the annual salary outlay of 



$730,875. The personnel was eul down 03 

per cent. 

The views of the country's business men 
with respect to the disposition of government 
merchant ships, as set forth in the recent 
referendum of the Chandler of Commerce of 
the United Slates, has Im-cii presented to the 

Senate Commerce Committee by N. Sumner 
Myriek, vice-chairman of the Chamber's 
Shipping Committee. 

Foreign shipow ners would lie awarded some 
twelve million dollars on the claims for vessels 
and materials requisitioned by the United 
Stales during the war under a recommenda- 
tion of n committee of the Shipping Bonn). 
Of fifty-five claims filed by foreign interests 
three were for ships and the remainder for 
shipbuilding materials. 

Bear Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations during the war, and now on the retired 
list, has been selected by President Wilson to 
succeed John Barton Payne as a member of 
the Shipping Board. 

Difficulty in securing dix-ks and ware- 
houses accommodations, together with a 
serious shortage of bunker coal, is causing 
great delay Ul clearing vessels ut British ports. 

The total number of masters, officers and 
men required to man American merchant 
vessels, including yachts, is 206,000. according 
to an announcement by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation. 

The present shipping service between the 
United States and Bra/.iliun |>orls is declared 
to be anything but satisfactory. The Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce for Brazil declares 
the present American lines to Brazil do not 
satisfy the Brazilian trade lieeausc of long delay 
in settlement of damage claims. 

Quite a furor was created in the news- 
papers and some in Congress over the pro- 
posal of the Shipping Board to sell the Ger- 
man liners taken over by the United States 
when war was declared on Germany. 

A compilation by the United Slates Bureau 
of Navigation shows that the tonnage of mer- 
chant shipping now building throughout the 
world is more than double that at any time 
before the world war. The losses of the 
world, the bureau says, have already been 
made good. 

British shipyards in steel construction on 
the first of the year led with 2,091,597 tons of 
construction as against 2,262,092 tons in 
American yards. 

Agriculture 

Tl IE level of prices paid American producers 
for the princjpul crops increased nearly 5 
per cent in January. On February 1 the index 
figure on prices was 10 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that the amount of domestic pulled wool pro- 
duced in 1010 was 15 percent greater than Ihut 
produced in l'.MH Sheep prices have de- 
creased (roiii the hieli level of the hist two 
years. 

The Secretary of I ..■'<« u lias agreed for this 
season to continue the relaxed immigration 
regulations promulgated last year to permit 
foreign labor to enter this country from 
Mexico, Canada and the Uahuinas for agri- 
cultural work only. This was done on repre- 
sentations that the supply of common labor 
for furms in some parts of the country is very 
short. 
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Do You Know 





STANDARD PRACTICE 

The uk of Ticnkoi Tapered Rat If r 
i ■■. ..r point* of turd attvta* 
in ihc (real majority o( motor. 
M'Sn lei ii proof of leadership ettao* 
H«h*d on the tapered principle c4 
quuLity of manufacture pcr- 
uecm the road. and acmce to 
iloosotlvt ladlutry 



that 



that 
that 



that 



that 
that 



more than 85 out of every 100 cars sold to- 
day have Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
at points of hard service? 

129 out of 148, or over 87%, of the leading 
makes of trucks run on Timken Bearings? 

the tapered roller bearing is the only type of 
bearing that will function properly under 
radial load, or thrust load, and all possible 
combinations of the two? 

when Timken Bearings wear, as all bearings 
must, a simple adjustment makes them as 
good as new? 

at the end of 200,000 miles Timken Bearings 
frequently show no wear? 

99 times in 100 Timken Bearings will out- 
live the finest car or truck made? 



CRIB./ 




THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 

Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Passenger Cars, Trucks, 
Tractors, Farm Implements, Machinery, and 1 njuiinal A pplianctt. 




TIMKEN 
BEARINGS 
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A Great Business Service 

B u i 1 1 upon four fundamentals 



Husines* faces higher costs anil labor star- 
city. The Dalton servrs this situation 
through its ft nir fundanu ntul advantages — 
imf/kllj', iftrrd, irriu/i/t/v, durnhility. 

Dalton simplicity means only ten keys — 
s possibility 

mtvi with 



ft 
as 



onr for rath figure 

of error seven-fold 
ordinary machines. 

The Dalton keyl>oar<l saves 80% of the 
uvual arm and tinner movements. In- 
stantly ojierable !>y anyone. One hand 
covers it- No groping or hesitating. 
Figures ore written as with pencil on 
paper, tin- Daltriii automntii ally plaiing 
each figure in its correct numerical order. 

Dalton speed is une<|ualed. The novice 
learns touch-method operation in an hour's 
time. The operator's eyes do not swing 
back and forth from unrk to machine- — 
the fingers touch the right keys unerringly. 
Figure, arc put into the machine faster 
than one can count. 

The Dalton is tin- symbol of versatility. 
It doubly serves as both an adding and 
. alculating machine. It handles the varied 
work of any office. It adds, subtracts. 



multiplies, dividis, figures fractions, per- 
centages, computes interest, discounts, 
cross-foots, tabulates, makes out state- 
ments, etc. Sh 

It figures payrolls, including printing the 
employee's nuniNr, computes amounts 
due ami renders a physical audit It veri- 
fies invoices, making every multiplitation 
and addition, figures the discount, print* 
the net total. 

Dalton durability and after-purchase ser- 
vice are establishe d. Ask the I )alton users 
in any locality, 

U-t us demonstrate a Dalton m your office 
or store Operate it yourself. There isa 
Dalton Sahs Agetit near yon. Look for 
"Dalton" in your phone l-.ik or write us 
for Ins address. 

Ur, we will gladly mail ym Dillon litera- 
ture iifKm rcnuest. 

THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. 



AO I i!" i i' St. 



Norwood] Cincinnati, Ohio 



\nmtm ft*r Cwnmin— Thn IfnMwl "1 nm+ntnr Co, 
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Uncle John Meredith's Grandson 

By accepting a printing plant that was hound for the Dcs Moines River, Edwin T. 
started on a career which lias hrought him into the eabinet as Secretary of Agriculture 



BI T FOR tilt- srnsational and demolish- 
ing resolution of "I'nele John " Meredith 
mude on (Ik- morning of June 'Ml, I vm, 
the narration now to be attempted never 
touM Ik: written. 

" b ru le John," early in the day mentioned, 
left his farm ami let out fi.r Dcs Moines, 
!K) miles distant. An impossible hope, or nn 
improbable hope, at least, gave him little 
comfort during I lie journey. 

Ju due time, which HU lirfore noon. 
"Tuele John" walked into the olfiee of the 
Farmer's Tribune. The situation, he was 
told, w lis the same. Little money was com- 
ing in; a gnat ileal ought 1o hi- going out. 

The Farmers' Tribune belonged to " Uncle 
John." He hail followed den. James H. 
Weaver into the dreenback party ami had 
gone along with him into (topulism and 
sixleen-to-one. 

"Uncle John' Meredith owned several 
farms ami was a stirring and influential man. 
Wheat wasn't worth its cost of production; 
farmers hud been burning their corn. Some- 
thing was wrong. 

Weaver, eloquent, seemingly sound, and 
an inhabitant of lown as well, had mi id I hat 
agriculture was suffering under the curse of 
gold. "Uncle John" Meredith, so believing, 
lent Weaver various amounts until the total 
reached 914,000 or thereabouts. 

Weaver Gave All He Had 

AND then Weaver gave "I'nele John" 
about all that he had, which was nothing 
more and couldn't have been much less 
than the Farmers' Tribune itself. So John 
Meredith, substantial landowner and suc- 
cessful agriculturist — considering the time — 
became a publisher. 

After John Meredith, on the morning of 
June 30, 18UK. had learned that the status 
was getting no better, but, if anything, was 
steadily growing worse, he said, addressing 
himself to a tall young man sitting at a 
desk: "Tomorrow I'll throw the press and 
all the tyi>c into the Dcs Moines Kivcr." 

"Don't do that," the young man excitedly 
remarked, "(jive them to me." 

Thereupon John Meredith shrewdly an- 
swered: "I will, provided you promise never 
to mention the Farmers Tribune in my 
presence or to write mc ubout it." 

"A precautionary measure." observed the 
uuthor of i iii- article to tie then young man. 
now Secretary of Agriculture in Woodrow 
Wilson's Cabinet. 

"So 1 guessed," Edwin Thomas Meredith 
answered, "but he did lend me $750 some 
time after." 

Kdwin Thomas was the gratulsou of 
" I 'nele John." He was nineteen years old 
when lie became sole proprietor of the Far- 
mers' Tribune. Now, at the age of forty- 
three, his advertising revenues are, approxi- 
mately, Si.tMMl.MH) yearly. His sulwcribers 
number almost WM.iHH). He employs be- 
tween :I00 and 4IMJ persons. His publishing 
building isfiveslorieshighund 1,10 feet square. 
He is a director in Iwnks. insurance companies 
i nd other enterprises, and a furmer director 



By JAMES B. MORROW 

of the l'mlcd State* Chamber or Commerce, 
lie owni and operate.-, .several farms. He has 
been a candidate for Tinted States Senator 
and for Governor of Iowa. 

Nothing in his career has l>ccu spontan- 
eous; nothing has merely happened. From 
the age of twenty-six he has held to a line 
of thought and conduct. He has worked 
by that line without deviation, although 
creditors have stood ill his pressroom and 
threatened to stop his engine. 

The Faithful Creditors 

Dl T the engine kept going. Money, bor- 

*-* rowed or paid in. demobilized the creditors 
until they assembled again. Which they did. 
"I have never worried about anything," 
Mr. Secretary Meredith said to the writer, 
"except over the fact that 1 do not worry." 

"1 went home in those hard, old days," 
he continued, "and sat up with my problems, 
but I went to sleep when I got into bed. 
There would be a way out, I thought, and 
fortunately there always was. 

"My birthplace," he said, when asked to 
relate his personal story, "was Avoca. ait 
Iowu village of some 1 .400 inhabitants. I 
lived there until I was five years old. My 
father, Thomas O. Meredith, was a dealer in 
agricultural machinery. I remember when w e 
removed to Ma rue, in an adjoining county. 
It was in 1884, and the day after Christmas. 

"There was snow on the ground and we 
rode to the railway ..tut ion. That i!ulc and 
two or three others rctnuiu in my mind. 
All of the ri'sl that bear on my lib- have been 
forgotten. I can't recall now the year of 
my first journey to Kurope. 

"At Murne. we lived on a farm, ju.t out- 
side llie village boundary. There I grew 
up. I attended the public school regularly 
and in no instance was 1 ever lardy. In 
summer I worked in the fields. 

What Appealed to Him Most 

I HAD no lofty boyish ambitions, such as 
■ public office, stump s|>eaking, literature, 
medicine or preaching. Business was the 
only subject in which 1 was interested. 1 
once earned fifty cents by running errands 
for the town blacksmith. It was, in my 
mind, a large and sutisfactoiy transaction. 

"Then, when i was thirteen and my 
brother eleven, we cut a neighbor's oats with 
my father's binder. Eighteen dollars was 
involved in this undertaking. No sum in 
hand since has seemed any larger. 

" 1 entered Highland Park College, at 
Dcs Moines, when 1 was sixteen, ha\ing 
graduated at the high school in Marne, 
studying, for the most part, stenography and 
hookki-cping. My father paid my expenses. 
I waited on the table ut the students' boarding 
hall and in that way got my meals without 
iwying $i a week, the regular price. 

"The money was for my own use, and, 
l>eing a waiter, I had certain privileges in 
the kitchen. Waiters, for instance, hail 
cream instead of skim-milk for their coffee, 
and could have two pieces of pie or cake." 

Thus, unconsciously, Mr. Secretary Mere- 



dith was revealing his early ability for seeing 
a bargain and for making the best use of a 
chance. Thus stood his own mutters at that 
lime — he learning business and his grand- 
father something else. TheftU.uuo lh.it John 
Meredith lent (icncral Weaver had gone to- 
ward keeping the Farmers' T ribune on its feet. 

It was a large sum of money, and John 
Meredith concluded that he ought to have a 
IH-rsoual representative attached to the prop- 
erty. The grandson was chosen for that 
responsibility. He was to walk the wulls 
and keep his eyes on Zion. This duly he 
assumed on February IS, !*>•>:: 

The arrangement did not work out in detail 
exactly the way John Meredith had intended. 
His representative was put to work ill the 
mailing room, instead of in the Counting 
room, at $8 a week. The age of Kdwin 
Thomas at that conjuncture was seventeen. 

It was not long, however, l>efore John 
Meredith had to take the Tribune. His 
grandson, now one of the most rapid short- 
hand writers in Iowa and well grounded in 
the rudiments of accounting, was appointis-l 
general manager. The Tribune, notwith- 
standing its adjective of classification, was 
riot a farmers' publication. Anciently it 

had 1 n the organ of green bnckism. Latterly 

ils only issue hod been free silver. 

The End of "The Tribune" 
'T'HE new manager announced no surrender 
* of old principles. Nor would its proprietor 
have countenanced any change of doctrine. 
Although Populism had begun to wane, 
John Meredith remained firm. And so the 
Tribune fought on until, as has been shown, 
John Meredith, coming in from his farm ami 
learning that the status was becoming worse 
instead of belter, threatened to throw the 
Tribune into the river. 

Hardly two weeks later, William Jennings 
Bryan was nominated in Chicago for President. 
Sixteen-to-one, all the mints open, became the 
predominant principle of a great political 
party. Had John Meredith paused, he 
might, made buoyant by new hope, have 
kept the Tribune and not given it away. 

The talent of Edwin T. Meredith as a 
man of business, though only a boy in years, 
was shown, first, in his feat of keeping the 
Tribune alive and then in selling it to pur- 
chasers who loaded it on the cars and shipped 
it to Sioux City. The sale was made in l:io>, 
not eighteen years ago. In the eighteen years 
intervening, Mr. Meredith has created a 
great property, the richest of its kind, pos- 
sibly, in this country. What program did 
he follow? 

"I hud no capital," he said, "after I dis- 
posed of the Tribune. Hut 1 had an idea. 
The Tribune, of course, gave mc neither 
pleasure nor profit. 1 didn't wunt to run a 
political publication; 1 did desire to try my 
hand in getting out a paper for farmers. 

"The Tribune otf my hands, 1 turned to 
the work 1 long luul in mind. An otlicc iw. 
rented. A name. Successful Farming, was 
invented. A publishing house in Dcs Moines 
set up the type and printed my publication. 
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Camels certainly give 
you everything you ever 
wanted in a cigarette. 
They're a revelation/ 



M 



CIGARETTES 



YOUR highest ideal of cigarette en- 
joyment begins the day you get 
acquainted with Camel Cigarettes. You 
smoke them with the utmost pleasure 1 

Camels win you so sincerely on their 
quality merits. Their expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic to- 
baccos is so new, so smooth and so 
fascinating to your cigarette desires 
you'll prefer it to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! 

And, Camels are absolutely unique in 
so many other ways that appeal to the 
most fastidious smokers. They have a 
remarkable mildness, but that desirable 
"body" is all there ! Again, Camels leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor 
unpleasant cigaretty odor I 

Camels flavor is so refreshing and the 
fragrance so unusual and likable that 
you are delighted that so much satis- 
faction could be put into a cigarette. 

The real way to appreciate Camels 
best is to compare them puff-by-puff 
with any cigarette in the world at 
any price! 



Comets n re 9 old •vety 
*r Aero in mcmntiricmlly 
mooted pmck»iio% of 
30 cigmrotto* for 10 
conf* ; or ten p«r fcajfei 
{300 ciftorettoti) in o 

; la ■» *i ("■■ - p .1 ;x- .- - COY- 

orod cmrlon. Wo 
*t ronfly rocommrnd 
thtm carton for trio 
homo or otfico supply 
or whon you trovel. 

R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Wlnnon-Smlcm, N. C 
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Sometimes I was lialf a day behind in my 
payment to tlir publishing house, sometimes 
a day. ami sometimes two or three days. 
(Imr I owed a paper dealer #7.000. Occa- 
sionally ( lie presses wen- slopped until I could 
raise tin- money tliat would start thctn going. 

"Now pari nf my idea, ami nn important 
part, was I lir convict ion thai business de|>ends 
on its zone. A big zmit- a Ilia business; a 
small /one u small business. 

"I.el me illustrate my opinion in this 
partirular matter. A grocer in the suburbs 
clears $l,SOO yearly. A grocer down town 
clears *.">.<« H>. A wholesale grocer, selling 
in u large territory, clears $.><i.(KHi. A 
maiinfacturer of some advertised brand of 
food clears 1250,000. 

"II will not do to say that the manufacturer 
is a belter business man than the gnu t r in 
the suburbs. At bottom, the suburban mer- 
chant may he the abler man. He is limited, 
however, by his territory. Then' arc just so 
many families in his trading district. 

The Rule of the Zones 

TUTS rule of the zones, as it may be called, 
applies to the down-town grocer, with his 
greater field of action; to the wholesaler, who 
sells in one or more stales; and at last, of 
course, to the manufacturer of food, whose 
customers are in all cities and towns, cast and 
west, north mid south. 

"I think I can say that I have sonic- imagina- 
tion. Looking ahead, with my experiences 
on the Farnirrx' Tribune, I thought that I 
saw iin opportunity to establish a periodical 
devoted to agriculture and soon obtain for 
it a circulation in a dozen or more stales and 
ultimately a still much wider patronage. 

A publication for farmers goes directly 
from the publishing house ittto rural 
homes. It is read hy every member of tin' 
family. Necessarily, it must inform and 
interest, the farmer, (he farmer's wife and 
their children. There is yet another element 
to be considered. The whole family 
should believe in that publication; the 
father and the mot her should never read 
a line that even by in- 
ference coulJ do their 
sons and daughters any 
harm. 

"1 was twenty-six 
years old when I estab- 
lished Sucre** fill Fiinii- 
imj. The doctrine that 
I am now staling to you 
was my controlling prin- 
ciple then. And it can. 
in general, be applied to 
any business undertak- 
ing. I decided never to 
print the advertisements 
of patent medicine men. 
nor of the so-called epiack 
doctors. The reason for 

I his decision needs no 
elulioralion. 

"Liquor advertise- 
ments were not accepted. 

I I was the .same with the 
advertisements of all 
forms of tolMCCO. No 
farmer's wife, I was de- 
termined, should ever 
say: 'I am sorry to see 
that advertisement in 
Successful Farmiuy.' 

"A tobacco contract 
worth $40,000 was offered 
to us when that sum was 

equal to a Very large I'D Utuirncuod 4 t/n/*nro 

l r t of our yearly A photograph of Mr 



profits. I knew exactly what would be done 
with the olfer. but I t ailed a session of our 
cabinet, of the chief executives in our es- 
tablishment. 

"The subject was thoroughly discussed. 
The amount. $10.1100, was a great temptation 
to several of the men present. I decided 
the matter, saying that if our property were 
worth a million dollars, then the face of the 
contract was etpjal to 4 per cent on the 
value of the investment. 

"Could we afford. I said, merely as a 
matter of money, leaving moralities out of 
tin- cose entirely, |>crmaneiitly to injure our 
properly for the equivalent of a dividend of 
4 per cent? Distrust, 1 added, is cumulative. 
Il goes on from year to year. I said, and would 
be piling up long idler the ijtpl.oot) luid been 

received and .-.pent. 

"Financial advertisements also are ex- 
cluded from our columns. The richest 
bank in the world cannot purchase an inch 
of our space. Banks admitted, brokerage 
houses would offer their business, and before 
we were aware of it, possibly, stocks and 
bonds of uncertain value would be seeking 
customers from among our subscribers. 
The Use separating good stocks from bad 
stocks is so indistinct that we concluded 
to let the job of finding it to someone else. 

"All of our advertisements are guaranteed 
— that is to say, if any of our subscribers 
purchases an article advertised in Successful 
Farmiuy and finds thai the article was nais- 
reprcsentcd, we take il and give him the 
price that he paid for it. This policy we have 
followed for a long time. And, let me say, 
we have rarely been called upon to make our 
guarantee good." 

After being associutcd in business with Mr. 
Secretary Meredith for twelve years. T. \V. le 
Quattesaya that his "greatest personal asset 
now utet in the past has been his ability to 
make people believe in him. He went," 
Mr. \a- QuattC continues, "to men in Des 
Moines to whom 
he owed money 
nd asked for 
more — and they 
let him have it." 



THEN, 
of 




Meredith taken we day he assumed his new duties in Washington. 



This "ability" to inspire confidence, to 
increase his borrowings, instead of curtailing 
them, is a matter and was a matter, very 
largely, of manner and countenance. Often, 
one man meeting another for the first time 
lias an instinctive impulse to assault him. 
The contrary, also, is true, in which event 
there is attraction instead of aversion. 

The feeling of aversion and that of attrac- 
tion are matters of eyes, expression and at- 
mosphere, mostly. Brown eyes of a certain 
tint, the res) of tin- face U-ing in conformity, 
induce faith and promote fluency. Ministers 
and physicians ought to have them. Such 
were the eyes that, in Des Moines, long 
ago. caused careful men not only to renew 
certain insecure loans but to increase 
them, No eyes ever could achieve a greater 
victory, unless, perhaps, il would be in love- 
making. 

Hut eyt-s atane can't win. They must have 
backing— battalions to be rushed to the front 
when lines nre breaking. Mr. Secretary 
Meredith almost mourns because he does not 
worry. Yet worry can ho seen in his dark 
face, ami, seen, creates respect. Mentally, 
he has been unconscious of anxiety; physically, 
he hears the scars of battle, but only a studied 
view reveals them. No man can fight and 
escape unhurt . 

Noise Isn't Energy 

to his favor, as a borrower destitute 
llaterul, came cheerfulness, modesty 
and quietness as auxiliaries. Plus energy. 
Noise is not energy, except in rolling-mills 
and among machinery. But there is no 
uced of dwelling on that. 

Also pins enthusiasm. Nor is then any 
good in demonstrating another common 
problem in human arithmetic. Therefore, 
young Mr. Meredith could ami did keep 
the presses going. The paper dealer was 
persuaded. The man with ready money 
yielded. 

But there had to be something more — 
and that, a love for trading, for bargaining. 
And where there is love, there also is capacity. 
The half-dollar of the village blacksmith 
lingers in the Meredith memory. Cutting the 
neighbor's oats is even 
yet a victory. The two 
dollars weekly — earned 
for himself — and the 
privileges of the college 
kitchen were symptoms 
of a dominating pro- 
pensity. 

And now that he is 
Secretary of Agriculture? 
Can he bargain? He 
hopes so. With the 
people, by giving them 
the worth of the taxes 
they pay to support his 
division of the Govern- 
ment. 

"They," he said, mean- 
ing the people, "supply us 
with money. In return 
we supply them with ser- 
vice — that Is all we have. 
It is the goods on our 
shelves, the product of 
our factory. 

"Furthermore, it must 
move — to the public. 

"The Department of 
Agriculture ought to be 
of the highest value toall 
of our people. That is the 
one idea that is now in 
my thoughts." 
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The sound business judgment 
of 49>000 executives 
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SIT down for an hour today in 
the office of a corporation 
executive. Watch hiin work. 

What is it that impresses you ? 

The ease with which he gets his 
business done. He seems to make 
decisions almost instinctively. 
His every move and utterance are 
eloquent of sound business judg- 
ment. 

And many a man, watching 
such a successful executive, lias 
wished vainly that this gift of 
decision were his. 

Yet it is not a gift. There is 
no mystery about it. Those very 
executives would be the first to 
tell you that the greatest factor 
in business judgment is training 
— nothing more. 

Thousands of men have, by 
their own initiative, created busi- 
ness judgment within themselves. 

Follow the example of these 
successful men 

49,000 executives — already suc- 
cessful — have placed so large a 
value on the added business judg- 
ment which comes with training, 
that thcyhavccnrolled for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute's Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service. 

Can there be any better testi- 
mony to the value of an institu- 
tion than the fact that 49.0(10 
men who had already arrived, 
have turned to il for the training 
that will earrv them even farther? 



17,084 Presidents have enrolled 
3.596 Vice- Presidents have enrolled 
3, 352 Treasurers have enrolled 
7,07-2 Secretaries have enrolled 

15.160 Managers have enrolled 
3.366 Sales Managers have enrolled. 

49,630 Executives 

The man who lets opportunity 
slip because he lacks con- 
fidence in himself 

TN every office there are restless 
men — men who know they ought 
to be more successful than they 
are, w r ho see opportunily passing 
them by because they have no 
training to reach out and grasp it 
confidently. 

Is there something of this rest- 
lessness in you? 

This advertisement may be the 
turning point in your career. The 
training that has given other men 
their ability to decide big things 
is open to you, also. 

Thousands of men in every 
walk of life 

IT^OK more than ten years the 
1 Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has been increasing the business 
equipment of men already success- 
ful; many thousands of men with 
the capacity for progress have en- 
rolled. 

1 1 has found these men knowing 
one department of one business — 
sales or costs, engineering or ad- 
vertising, factor}', office or traffic 
management — and it has provided 
them with a knowledge of the un- 
derlying principles common to all 
departments. 

What sets a man apart for prog- 
ress? Sure judgment and unhesi- 
tating self-confidence. 




The basis of sure judgment and 
true self-confidence is an under- 
standing of all the fundamentals 
of business. 

The Modern Business Course 
and Service explains these funda- 
mentals and shows how to apply 
them. 

The kind of men enrolled 

Among the men enrolled in the 
Institute are such leaders as: 

II. I). Carter, General Manager. 
Regal Shoe Co.; Roy W. Howard. 
President of the t'nitod Press Asso- 
ciation; William A. Candler, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Coca-Cola 
Company; Francis A. Cotinlway, 
President of Lever I (rot hers Co., 
makers of I.ux and Lifebuoy Soap; 
Charles K. Murium. Vice-President 
t'uited Drug Company; and soons 
of others. 

Begin to build self -confidence 

I I HUE is a training that has 
helped many thousands of 
men to larger success and in- 
creased income; a training which 
is so valuable that 49,nt»0 execu- 
tives have enrolled for it. Surely 
such a training is worth your 
investigation, at least. 

In a single evening you way grt the 
farts. They are printed in a 116-jnnje 
book "Forging Ahead in liuxinent." 
Thousand* of men hare found in it the 
beginning of a nrir self-confidence. Send 
for your copy today. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Want a Profit Builder? 



We are Profit Builders— Production Builders — Labor 
Turnover Diminishers. lr 
experience is at your call. 



lave been at it ten years— our 



Sherman Rogers, in the Outlook of January, states : 

" When the employer puts out the stark naked truth to his 
workers, the truth stripped of all camouflage, every worker 
will know that it is the truth and that the wild stories he has 
fallen victim to are false. In other words, he will know the 
gold from the dross." 

We '11 learn the star\ na\ed truth about your human prob- 
lems and we '11 counsel and advise you regarding the 
necessary changes which should take place in your actions, 
equipment, and policy. We '11 dig into facts and ma\e things 

right. 

We'll tell the star\ naked truth about economics, food, 
shelter, clothing — production quality and quantity — to 
your employees. Between you and us, we'll Americanize 
the plant and get things working right! 

We'll counsel and advise both you and your workers— 
personally. The star\ na\cd truth will bring about Increased 
Profits. 

We Will Not Increase Your Overhead ! We 're wait- 



ing for your ca 



II! 



SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 

Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 



New York 
2 Rector Sc. 

Cleveland 
Pirk Building 



Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

208 So. La Salle 121 1 Chestnut Sc. 10 State St. 

Detroit New Haven Providence 

73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Wevbosiet St. 



St. Louis 
314 No. Broadway 
Toronto 
10 Adelaide St., East 
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The Log 

National Chamber Expansion 

ORGANIZATION of an Insurance 
Department is announced by 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Stutes, with M. U. Trcze- 
vant as its manager. The Insurance 
Department is one of several new de- 
partments which the Chamber is or- 
ganizing to afford special facilities For 
dealing with subjects in important 
fields of American business. The new depart- 
ment will, on the one hand, familiarize itself 
with the peculiar problems of all kinds of 
American insurance and, on the other hand, 
will seek data from the point of view of busi- 
ness men who are users of insurance. 

Mr. Trezcvant is taken from the Chamber's 
Field Department. As a field secretary he 
has become widely acquainted with insurance 
men and insurance problems. For this rea- 
son his appointment to the new department 
is especially appropriate, and he has been in a 
position to give valuable advice about the 
way in which the new department should be 
developed. 

Mr. T relevant has had considerable experi- 
ence in organization work. Before coming 
with the Chamber he was general manager of 
the New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
Prior to that time he had been advertising 
manager of the Atlanta System of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway and Steamship Lines and 
also advertising manager of the New Orleans 
Railway anil Light Company. He is a native 
of Memphis, Tenn., and was educated at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

New American Chamber 

A MERICAN business men of Bolivia have 
organized the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bolivia and have elected the follow- 
ing officers to serve the organization : Samuel 
Abbott Magginnis, American Minister to 
Bolivia, honorary president ; Ross Ilazeltine, 
American consul at La Paz, honorary vice- 
president; George A. Easley, president; 
L. M. Salisbury, vice-president; Victor L. 
Tyree, secretary-treasurer. 

Standard Trade Definitions 

\ SET of definitions of export quotations 
** and general recommendations for a 
standard of American export practices has 
been issued by the National Foreign Trade 
Council as a result of conferences held by 
representatives of the council .with represen- 
tatives of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Stales and other organizations. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Manufacturers Export Association, 
the Philadelphia Museum of Commerce, the 
American Exporters and Importers Associa- 
tion, the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
the New York Produce Exchange and the 
New York Merchants Association partici- 
pated. The conference recommended to 
manufacturers and exporters that wherever 
approved forms of export quotations are i m- 
ployod the forms defined by the Council be 
used as far as possible to the exclusion of other 
forms. 

What's a Convention Worth? 

ONE hundred conventions in a city have an 
actual cosh value of ijtt.uUO.OUO. says a 



of Organized 

In spite of fogs and squalls, the 
good ship forges right along, 
thank you, and there are events 
aloft and below that are emi- 
nently worthy to be recorded 

writer in the publication of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. This is figured out 
by averaging the number of clays of a con- 
vention as four and one-half, the average 
attendance as six hundred and the average 
expenditures for a delegate as fifteen dollars. 
But, says the writer: 

"The expenditure of $3,600,000 is in reality 
the least benefit the city obtains. Every 
visitor to Kansas City is a prospective citizen 
or a possible wholesale or manufacturing Cus- 
tomer. Many large factories and commercial 
establishments have been located in a city 
first visited by the owners as members of some 
convention. Delegates sometimes purchase 
stocks and bonds of local enterprises. ' 

The Washington Building 

MEM BERS of the Building Committeeof the 
Chamber of Commerceof the United States 
are hoping to have in hand at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber in Atlantic City, 
April 27 to Sfl, pledges for sufficient funds 
for the Chamber's new home to be built in 
Washington. Several states have been under- 
written. Many cities have raised their 
quotas and reports are reaching the com- 
mittee from cities agreeing to take their share. 

Within the last few weeks through the good 
offices of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, a committee has been appointed 
for Pennsylvania which has worked out plans 
for raising this state's share of the building 
fund. This puts the following states in the 
underwritten columns: Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Oregon and Washington. 

Summarizing the situation, Harry A. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee of Chicago, says: 

"The record shows not only a widespread 
interest in the project, but a positive desire 
and willingness on the part of the most im- 
portant business man of each community to 
assist the committee in the prompt securing 
of its funds. I feel that it is worth while re- 
stating the reasons why we must make ade- 
quate provision for representation of Ameri- 
can business in Washington. Economic and 
social legislation of the greatest importance is 
now under consideration and during the next 
few years such legislation will increase, while 
through executive action and many new ex- 
periments nflccting business may be at- 
tempted. 

"The Labor group has its machinery best 
in hand, and with its own building and 
highly efficient stuff is able to exert a well 
defined and powerful influence. The Agri- 
cultural group, always possessing the cur of 
Congress and the Executive, has better 
fortified itself in the last few weeks by pur- 
chasing property in which to house its activi- 
ties temporarily, while it is seeking a perma- 
nent site for its headquarters. 

"American Business with the greatest 



Business 

interests to protect, offers the leu.-.t 
effective organization for its protection, 
"1 have tried lo be a consistent ob- 
server of the Washington influences and 
my own impression is that the begin- 
ning of an effective influence in Ihe 
interest of American business, lies in 
giving evidence to the country thai the 
business interests intend to locale per- 
manently al the National Capital, and 
to provide themselves with a representative 
ami an equipment that shall command respect, 
give evidence of permanency, and of at least 
a reasonable unity on the part of ull the 
varied elements that make up the business 
life of the country. 

, "There is no blinking the fact that until 
Mich an impression gains ground in Wash- 
ington, the business interests of the country 
will suffer more or less from inadequate legi>- 
lalion, that might have better safeguarded 
our needs hud we been able to impress Con- 
gress with the determination to have our 
voice heard and heeded." 

Conference in Mexico 

THE United States-Mexico Trade Confer- 
ence which was called hy the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico and held in 
the City of Mexico. February II, 18, IS, and 
14, was the first conference of this sort ever 
held in a foreign eountiy under the direction 
of an American Chamber of Commerce. That 
it was held in Mexico, a country whose busi- 
ness stability has been in question, and that it 
was attended by so many representatives of 
American manufacturers and exporters, as 
well as Mexican producers and merchants, is 
declared to indicate that commercial condi- 
tions arc growing better in Mexico. 

This view is said to be supported by a 
report of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, showing that the 
export and import trade between the United 
States and Mexico for the year ending 1919 
was greater by $4;}.94(i,1 14 than the export 
ami import trade between the two countries 
for 1!MN. The trade between the two coun- 
tries in 1918 amounted to $3G,432,163 and, 
in 1919, $4.i,94<i,114. 

The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico has been organized for two years and 
during that time has been encouraging the 
entrance of American manufacturers and 
exporters into the Mexican field. The con- 
sequence of this work has been that during 
these two years nearly one hundred American 
houses have gone in Mexican business, some 
of them by establishing branch houses in 
Mexico and some by choosing agencies from 
established houses in Mexico. 

For an Open Shop 

A DECLARATION in favor of the open 
■** shop and deploring efforts of radicals to 
obtain control of labor unions hus been mudc by 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. The 
declaration embodies resolutions adopted by 
the Chandler's executive committee silting 
forth the belief of the executive committee 
that certain brunches of organized labor have 
become dominated by radical elements which 
propose lo overthrow established customs and 
to institute in their stead practices detrimental 
to the general good. The resolutions con- 
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77i/s scene, repeated in jive cities, 
indicates the magnitude of the 
Ryerson system of steel service. 
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SERVICE 



HERE is the mighty show-room of the 
steel industry. From the distant mills 
where the steel is made, the currents of supply, 
in all the forms of bar and sheet and plate, 
bolt, nut and rivet, converge. 

In vast corridors and lofty halls, steel in 
all its limitless diversity is stacked and piled. 

Above, the restlessly gliding cranes give a 
sense of constant movement to the scene. 

Steel in its manifold aspect. Steel for 

every purpose. Steel whenever, wherever 

steel of any kind or size or shape is sought 
for instant use. 
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FORGING 

Ancietit and Modern 

QINCE the olden days when armorers of Damas- 
v-? cus forged on anvils, with hand-hammers, their 
world-famed swords, the Art of Forging has devel- 
oped into a gigantic modern industry. The smith 
and his puny hand-hammer have been supplanted 
by powerful machines that forge great crankshafts, 
as well as smaller pieces, in dies. The drop-ham- 
mer's mighty force has replaced the blacksmith's 
ami of brawn. And rightly so, for the process of 
Drop-Forging insures far greater strength and 
accuracy, better quality and speedier output in 
wrought metal parts than would otherwise be 
possible. 

In the manufacture of Williams' Superior Drop- 
Forgings and Drop-Forged Tools is employed the 
most improved mechanical equipment, backed by 
expert engineering knowledge, technical skill and 
wide experience — -the experience gained during nearly 
half a century of constant effort to maintain the high 
standard established for Williams' product. 

J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
"The Drop-Forging People" 



24 Vulcan St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



24 Richards St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



WILLIAMS' SUPERIOR 
DROP-FORGING 



elude by putting the Chamber on record rut 
| "in Till) sympathy with the principle of the 

open shop in contradistinction to the « I i 

shop, regarding the lutter as lieing contrary 
1o the olnlilialii-il cnstimis nf justice, equality 
and fair piny which have ttcen recognized in 
J this ...an try since the foundation of the 
republic." 

Ohio Demands Zoning 

VN' INSISTENT demand for a state zoning 
i ** law has grown up in Toledo, where it is 
poinlitl not that valuable resident ial property 
' is being ruined by the encroachment of busi- 
ness houses. Eight cities in Ohio of more 
than 1 1 10. (ion population each, it is declared, 
I are in need of statutes to supplement ordi- 
nances dealing with the question. 

Many cities throughout the country have 
I zoning laws. Their purpose is to encourage 
the erection of right buildings in the right 
place They protect the man who develops" 
| Ion p r o p erty along proper lines, ami mean the 
I suhstit u( ion of an economic, scientific, effi- 
cient community program for wasteful ami 
haphazard growth. 

Fake Stock Sales 

r I 'HE Erie. Pa., Chamber of Commerce has 
* started a campaign against the selling of 
, fake stock and against all unprofitable pub- 
licity and advertising schemes that are pro- 
posed in the city as well. It investigates for 
memhers proposals of sale of unverified 
securities and examines and reports on propo- 
sitions for publicity and advertisuig. 

Owing to failure of passage of a Blue Sky 
law in Pennsylvania, the Chamber declares 
the only protection against fake stock schemes 
lies in publicity. The Chamber hopes to 
obtain aid for its work, however, from the city 
council of Erie and will ask for an ordinance 
to restrain the activities of sellers of stock 
who have failed to produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of the standing of their companies. 

Industrial Welfare 

THE new community service bureau of the 
Harrislmrg, Pa., ('handier of Commerce 
, is declared to l> e receiving wholefc-artcd sup- 
port on the part of industrial establishments 
' in the city. The bureau is at the service of 
memlxTS who desire ti i utilize it. The services 
consist in providing healthful recreation for 
working men and women and in stimulating 
interest in their work. A <>arl of the bureau's 
program includes community songs during the 
noon hour, and. in the evenings, orchestral 
concerts, vocal and instrumental solos and 
I recitations. 

Continuous Membership 

TV/tANY commercial organizations now ore 
1 * adopting the plan of continuous mem- 
bership solicitation. The Seattle Chamber 
recently announced the organization of a 
! Ten O'Clock Club, with a membership of 
I twenty, whose job it is to solicit new members 
| every Friday from ten o'clock to noon. At 
noon the committee reports on its work at 
the Members Council luncheon. On obtain- 
ing ten members for the Chamlier a nicinlxT 
of the committee is graduated and becomes 
an alumnus, lie I hen is exempted from 
further membership solicitation. 

Helping the Farmer 

VSI'CCESSFI'I mmiiuity market is run 
at Adrian. Mich., to which farmers from 
HO miles around the city lake their produce 
for sale at the best market prices. The com- 
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but the roof didn't burn 




TF only the walls had been as faithful 
as the roof! But no — the roof was 
Johns-Manville Asbestos that smoth- 
ered the fire actually fell on it, blanketed 
it, literally choked it to death t 

And so not only the neighborhood 
was saved, but even the property 
next door. 

The walls were wood — not brick or 
terra cotta like most modern buildings, 
or even like the modest house adjoining. 

But despite this, Asbestos Roofing 
here went one step beyond the greatest 
claim ever made for it. Here in this 
and hundreds of other instances, As- 
bestos Roofing not only protected from 
communicated fire — but smothered its 
own fire 'as well. Not satisfied with 
policing the building-top for years 
against the weather — it suddenly 
turned fireman and put out the blaze 
beneath it. And there it hangs, mute, 
practically intact, a silent testimonial 
for fire safety. 

Surely, new safety standards await 
our communities with the growing 
prevalence of this staunch roofing. 

Surely there is something that tran- 
scends the commercial in preaching 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing from 
photographs like this one — for a text. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 

New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cilitt 

For Canada 
Canadian Johm-Manvilla Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 



Jrlint-Marwtllc Asbestos 
RuoJ ings , A ton i- , 
Johns ' Manuille Standard 
and Colotblende Asbestos 
Shingles, Jobns-Xtanvillc 
Asbestos Ready Roofing, 
Johns -Maneillc Built-up 
Asbestos Roofing, Johns* 
ManMiUe Corrugated As- 
bestos Roofing. 



/Johns-Manville 

Serves in Conservation 
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inanity market moves this produce, by truck 
In selling points, transporting much of it to 
Detroit unci Toledo. Farmers and business 
mm constitute the shareholders. 

Activities in Missouri 

AN active campaign is proceeding in Mis- 
* souri with a View to having local chamber* 
ot eommefee take the leadership in promoting 
building ainl loan associations. State olhcials 
arc giving their time to direction of the move- 
ment. 

Successful Conventions 

SUGGESTIONS for holding roeeenful eon- 
k ' vcnlious urc advauccd I iy the Agricultural 
I'lil.li-lrers Association ill a bulletin ju.sl jmt 
out under the title. "Speakers' Bureau and 
Convention Guide.** The booklet emphasizes 

the i in) M>r t a to •- of putt itiK forth an effort to 
make tin- opening nut-ting of a convention a 
good one am! stresses the value of holding to 
schedule with regard to starting meetings on 
time and in limiting s|»cakcrs to the lime al- 
lowed i If in 



Selling One's City 

T~\K\VER must be sold to its own people 
in the opinion of the Manufacturer*' Bu- 
reau of l lit- Civic and Commercial Association 

uf Denver. Charles C. Gates, chairman of the 
bureau, declares this work will be the lirsl 
la>k this year of his staff. The industrial 
(Hissiliilities of the city must be so impressed 
on the citizenship that there will be an awak- 
ening to the industrial future of the place. 
Mr. (iatcs says. 

New Orleans Progresses 

VJEW Orleans is to have a modern Statistical 
A ' ami Research llureau to .serve as a chair- 
ing house for all information relating to the 
city's growth, resources and progress. A sum 
of 140,000 necessary to establish the bureau 

will be raised by delegate* to the Memliers* 
Council of the Association of Commerce. 
The bureau will he organi/nl along the lines 
of the Association's Joint Traffic Hurcau. 

Boston's Fashion Week 

BOSTON'S retail merchants put forth 
unusual efforts this year to make their 
simultaneous opening during the week of 
Man h 7 a success. The largest department 
stores and shoe stores participated. Each 
store, aside from having good window displays 
and a display of the latest styles, attempts in 
a spirit of friendly rivalry to outdo all com- 
|H-t ittirs in way of holding contests of various 
sorts. Fashion week in Boston always draws 
i large crowds and stimulates a keen interest 
on the purl of the public. 

Planning Commission 

ATLANTA is to have u City Planning Com- 
mission of twenty-four members to l>c 
named by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Mayor and the Hoard of County Commis- 
sioners. It will prepare a program of expansion 
anil improvement forthecily. The com mission 
will comprise men and women thoroughly 
representative of all the city's interests and 
who are familiar w ilh conditions. 

Work for Hospital 

A CAMPAIGN to raise s.'jno.nnu for the 
purpose of building a municipal hospital 
will Ih- undertaken by the Butler. Pa., Cham- 
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Is it worth 16 f ■> cents a day to you 

li> know lluil your cod litftires nrc ritfht f 
To know 1 1 ui I your invoii i s nre ri^ht ? To 
know (hut your Mils nrc elii-ckcd nrvu- 
nilely. payrolls tigureil correctly, rli.-iin 
discounts* iiilerest and nil your oilier 
u^ure-work positively correct? 




Is Accuracy Worth this Much to You? 



AT a maximum cost of 16! ■> cents a day the Monroe 
l Calculating Machine will do all your figure work 
for you. It will not only do your adding bat mul- 
tiplies, divides and subtracts as easily as other 
machines add. Surely 16}^ cents a day 
is a negligible cost when you measure 
the value of the Monroe in terms of 
accurate figure-work, the elimination of 
costly errors, and the extra time it gives 
your employees for other work. 

The explanation of the Monroe is 
simple. It finds the answer by the 
simple method — direct from problem to result. That 
is why, even with an inexperienced operator, the 
Monroe ourfigures other calculating machines. That 
is why you can actually multiply and divide on the 
Monroe at the same time, in one action — by a few 



Bethlehem Steel Co. says: 

" . . . the services we. are receiving 
Crura the Monroe CnJrulutiiig Mn- 
chine lire nil that can be desirad io 
our pitrEiridiir line. It hiucurae up 
J'. our rupcetiilionrt mid hits ct- 
pediled the hmidliiiff fit' nor wurk — 
is" mm-li wi — that we now feel we 
efuiniii dn wil.hmil it.'* 



easy turns of the crank, A constant, visual proof of 
accuracy is always before you on the Monroe. Every 
factor of your problem is shown either on the Monroe 
keyboard or in the Monroe proof dials. On the Monroe 
you can see as you go that your answer 
is correct. 



it's worth 



Convince yourself. See the Monroe in 
action on your daily business problems 
in your own office: chain discounts, cost 
finding, figuring interest, payrolls, extend- 
ing invoices, etc. If it's worth 16 J 2 cents 
a day to have your figure work accurate 
a two-cent stamp to mail the coupon 



below and learn conclusively why the Monroe means 

— faster figuring 
— absoiute accuracy 




(N. B. 4-Ji)> 



What You Want to Know About 
Correspondence Schools 
of Accountancy 

Just a few years ago, the average business man, if asked to pass judgment 
on the value of correspondence instruction would have replied with 
the all-inclusive word — "bunk." 

Today the business man is not only awakening to the fact that there are 
two kinds of correspondence schools but also that it is decidedly to his 
interest to be able to distinguish one from the other. 

The questions below are typical of those which are constantly being asked 
us. We feel that the subjects covered are sufficiently important to 
the business world as a whole to warrant this public presentation. 

needs of 1. A. S. students. They are 
not merely teachers of accounting — 
rather they are practical accountants who 
teach — and the practical viewpoint de- 
manded of them by their clients is re- 
flected in their attitude toward stu- 
dents. 

The results of such a policy are obvi- 
ous. More C. P. A. degrees have been 
obtained by I. A. S. trained men than 
can be claimed by any other educational 
organization. This is a noteworthy fact 
and one of which we are proud. But 
we are even more proud of the many, 
many others who have won substantial 
successes with corporations, who have 
risen from common clerks and book- 
keepers to comptrollers, auditors, and 
other important executive positions. 

Q. It is common belief that correspondence 
schools are merely camouflaged book- 
sellers and that they have taken the guise 
of institutions of learning in order to sell 
books at several times their real value. 
Is this true of you ? 
A. In the first place, we do not sell nor re- 
quire our students to buy any books or 
any other material from us whatever. 
All of our lesson material is in loose- 
leaf form suitable for binding in a per- 
manent binder which we furnish with- 
out extra charge. In the second place, 
the lesson material is no more than a 
foundation for patient, thorough teach- 
ing service furnished by a large staff of 
capable practicing Certified Public Ac- 
countants. It is this sincere teaching 
service that makes ours a real education- 
al institution. 



Q. What is the International Accountants 

Society? 

A. The International Accountants Society. 
Inc., is an educational institution, teach- 
ing accountancy exclusively by the cor- 
respondence method exclusively. It was 
first organized in 1903 and has been 
continuously and successfully operated 
from that date until the present. After 
its removal from Detroit to Chicago a 
few years ago, it was re-incorporated in 
Illinois as a subsidiary to the Tanner- 
Cilman Schools. Inc. It occupies two 
substantial buildings on Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Its Consolidated Balance 
Sheet as of December 31, 1919, showed 
a net worth, consisting of capital stock, 
surplus and reserves, of over half a mil- 
lion dollars. Its capital stock is con- 
trolled by practicing Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

Q. Can a student actually gain a practical 
working knowledge of accountancy 
through I. A. S. training? 

A. Yes. The course was written entirely by 
practical, practicing accountants and 
business men for the primary purpose 
of teaching practical accounting tech- 
nique and procedure. It does not merely 
discuss principles — it applies them. The 
examination problems are based on 
practical business situations and transac- 
tions. Our plan of continuous lesson re- 
vision keeps the course always up-to- 
the-minute. The instructors who grade 
the examinations are all practicing Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, devoting part 
of their time to practical accounting 
work and the balance to the educational 
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It is commonly believed that correspond- 
ence schools purposely make the work 
simple while the student is paying for 
the course and then make the lessons so 
difficult that he is almost sure to get dis- 
couraged and quit. Is this true of you? 

The facts which are a matter of record 
furnish the best reply. 
We have a special department devoted 
to sustaining the student's interest — a 
department whose duty is to persuade 
every student to study regardless of 
whether his tuition is fully paid or de- 
linquent. Every lesson, every letter to 
students, the entire policy of the institu- 
tion is carefully directed toward the ac- 
complishment of this purpose. 
This is not alone a matter of pride or 
conscience, but a profitable business pol- 
icy. We know by experience that satis- 
fied, successful students and graduates 
are our most profitable business getters. 
Furthermore, most of our students pay 
on a monthly plan and it is unusual foi 
a student to pay his tuition in full be- 
fore he completes his course. 

It is a common impression that the in- 
struction furnished to correspondence 
students is limited to the grading of his 
capers by low-salaried clerks according 
to standard answers — is your method 
any different? 

Yes, radically different. In the first 
place, we carefully avoid examination 
problems or questions which can be an- 
swered directly from the lesson itself. 
The student is taught to think and an- 
alyze for himself. He must do original 
work which cannot be properly tested, 
graded or judged by non-professional in- 
structors. 

When his work is received by us it is 
first "audited" for accuracy by an es- 
pecially trained clerical staff, according 
to a rigid, predetermined procedure. 
It is then passed to a member of our 
staff of C. P. A. instructors each of 
whom is 

(a) a Certified Public Accountant 

(b) a practicing member of his pro- 
fession. 

(c) with proved ability as an instruc- 
tor. 

By him the paper is examined, criticized 
and graded, solely on the basis of the 
student's gTasp of the work. If re- 
quired, a comprehensive letter is dictat- 
ed and additional work required from 
the student until the subject is thorough- 
ly mastered and then, and not until then 
is the student permitted to proceed with 
the regular work of the course. 
Every student is especially urged to con- 



sult the members of our C. P. A. staff 
on any problem of his own work. As 
a result a considerable portion of their 
time is devoted to furnishing expert ad- 
vice and professional service from which 
both the student and his employer di- 
rectly benefit. It is significant that this 
special service, if it had been obtained 
on the usual per diem basis, would fre- 
quently cost more than the entire tui- 
tion fee. 

Q. Does not your propaganda tend to make 
men dissatisfied with their present posi- 
tions by holding out the lure of greater 
rewards in other lines of work? 

A. On the contrary, our central purpose is 
to make every student more valuable 
right where he is. Our first concern is 
to teach general accounting in its fullest, 
broadest aspect. When that has been 
accomplished, the student is given his 
choice of a number of Elective Courses 
(original with us), enabling him to spe- 
cialize in any branch or specific applica- 
tion of accountancy upon which he may 
decide. The major proportion of these 
Electives are built to develop corpora- 
tion accountants and executives rather 
than public accountants. 

Q. Why are you so concerned about bring- 
ing these matters to the attention of 
business men in general ? 

A. Because we know that your interests and 
ours are identical. You need account- 
ancy trained men. So does every busi- 
ness concern. There is a shortage of 
these men now and the demand is in- 
creasing every year. It is our business 
to train your men for your work. And 
we need your full confidence and co- 
operation in order to accomplish the 
best results. 

Q. Are you willing to submit to a thorough 
examination of your methods in order 
that all your claims may be fully veri- 
fied? 

A. We will not only welcome the oppor- 
tunity but will go to any lengths which 
you may desire to accomplish this re- 
sult. We prefer a personal visit of in- 
spection but if this is inconvenient, we 
shall be glad to send you full descriptive 
literature, answer any specific questions, 
furnish you with specimen lessons, or 
upon the request of any responsible ex- 
ecutive we shall be glad to make ar- 
rangements for an inspection of our en- 
tire course entirely at our risk and at our 
expense. Address: The International 
Accountants Society, Inc., (The Oldest 
Correspondence School of Accounting 
with the Newest Course), 2622-30 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 
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The MEASURE of a 

Commercial Center 

IN THE DISTRICT commer- 
cially tributary to CHICAGO 
arc 13,599 banks; witliin a 
night's ride there arc 10,000. 

These thousands of hanks 

attest the activity of the produc- 
tive MIDDLE WEST where the 
yields of farm and field are sup- 
plemented hv those ot forest and 
mine, of workshop and factory. 

THROUGH CLOSE ASSOCIA- 
I [ON with thousands of these 
hanks and with thousands of 
merchants and manufacturers in 
this productiv-c section, THE 
CONTINENTAL AND COMMF.R- 
C IAL BANKS participate in vital- 
izing the credit created by this 
business activity and making it 
of use to the entire nation. 

The comprehensive service of the Continental 
and Commercial 'Banks is told in a booklet 
which will be sent on request. 

The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 



business 
I he sur- 



lier .)( Commerce in May. The campaign will 
extend throughout I In- county in which 
II 1 1' : ii. located, an. I it is plarintsl to . •> • I 
tin' building a» a memorial to soldiers and 
sailor* of lli* cimnly who hist their live* in 
all "f tltf i-iiutilry'ft war*. 

Open Shop in Dallas 

V \ Open Shop Association lias Ixtii formed 
* by tlir Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
with a membership Unit I:,, reached nearly 
l. mm. Ib'biri' tin- organization was formed 
some eight million dollar* worth of i-un.it rncl ion 
work was lnd u|> by labor troubles. The Asso- 
ciation maintain* office* at tlir CIiuiiiIhi of 

< (.iiiiiii nc. It j* reported 1 1 ... r labor ion. 
(litmus have greatly improved. 

Getting Together 

/''LOSE cooperation between the 
s~ ini ii of Toli-do ami farmer* of 
rounding country has Im-cu pledged a* a result 
of efforts to bring tin- w ork of tin- tun interests 
mloclovr liarmotiy. Members of tin-Toledo 

Corwnwttc Club and the LuewCooaty Farm 
Bureau recently at n joint bamiuet agreed 

tlint the interests of all roneemed would lie 
better served by mutuul efforts to aid eaeli 

ot ber. 

Nutritional Clinics 

r ¥"*IIK Saint Paul Council of Home Defense 
■ baa Started two nutritional rlinirs under 
direetiou of tin* public school*, in riMi|ierulioii 
with ■ I. ild specialists, -1 In-ill physicians and 
nurses and the county public Health Avtocia- 
tioii. Children foiitnl to be tinder weight are 
instructed in proper food habits, and the coop- 
eration of mothers i* gained through home 
visits. Funds for carrying on the work arc 
furnished by one of the city's shops. 

School for Retailers 

^LASSES in retail selling an- conducted by 
^- the Seattle Retail Trade Bureau. Five 
c ourse-, arc given as follows: 

Retail selling: a course for salesgirls who 
wish lo increase their ability. 

Textiles: a .study of raw materials, method 
of manufacturing and analysis and testing of 

materials. 

Iletail store problems: a survey of buying, 
selling, advertising, financing and jicrsonal 
control. 

Organised buying and selling for depart- 
ment heads and store display. 

Disputes in Industry 

REFKRENDI'M on industrial relations 
has been sent out to its nu-mlH-rship by 
Fall River. Mass., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Three i|Uestions arc put to a vote 
as follows : 

"Shall we regard the intercuts of the com- 
munity as paramount, transcending that of 
any individual or group of individuals w bet her 
composed of employers, cmployci* or cor- 
porations? 

"Shall we regard it as the Chamber's duty, 
as a community organization, to extend its 
good offices and, if necessary, to take the initi- 
ative to adjust an industrial situation w hen it 
becomes evident that such action is iniin-ra- 
tive to preserve the public welfare? 

"Should the Cham!>er interest itself in plans 
and methods which may tend to avoid indus- 
trial disputes?" 

Checkmating the Reds 

A -Fire Insurance Americanization .Move- 
ment" has been started by the National 
Hoard of Fire Underwriters to combat radical 
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MASTER ClOCK which ■• i- . 

ffirt ii'nclirunlKnitnii of timv tlircimjh- 
crtil J out enl ii- plant. T l clock 
ll oiitlrriy automatl*' In oiwraltmi— 
■Qlf-wlndtiiB and electrically operated 
One Mwipr Clock controls any d#- 
sired iiumtirr of wcnndary i-lock* and 

Sht4 twftaa 




PROGRAM INSTRUMENT for «uto 
matln.ll* Mowing wtilitk<n, rlnilna 



bvllt 
work .i ..ii-. 



n\ BiirrlOfd periods for 





10 



JOB TIME-RECORDER FOR COST- 
KEEPING- l:i time In Iluuib and 
tlcitmal ft net Ion a or »n hour, oi In 
(HWta miij minute, a . you ijr«r«r. oti 
any alio or ttyle of Mclcel .* ■ « t ■ ■ ■ t n r - 
d ullv ihdtuMlns lunch period ate. 



OFFICE TIME-STAMP fur bUtou- 
Irirf iliuo and date of ruoelitt id lut- 
14ft, teli 'grams and documents or all 
kltid*. Thfl ii of Mils 'ii.' def- 
initely Inealca rPtpoMlMllly. 



SECONDARY CLOCK for lndli-at Ln* 
tliup in i nL,. i plact*s throutthout 
your nrcnin/iiltKi. Cunt aim no 
din* mcclifciiliim or di'llrata pWU 
ELt'rtrii-nlty cutitrollrd 



Time Leaks 

It is the everyday Time Leaks in your plant that 
continue uninterruptedly, which may often spell the 
difference between profit and loss. 



THIS period of business read- 
justment is going to call for 
a greater efficiency in your cost meth- 
ods than ever before. 

You acknowledge the ideal con- 
dition is to have your payroll rep- 
resent 100% production labor, 
either direct or indirect. Are you 
timing the arrival and departure of 
employees in the department in 
which they actually begin produc- 
tion, or at the general entrance? 

Do you now know exactly how 
much time is lost between jobs and 
why, and do you have a definite 



division as between productive and 
non-productive time and an analysis 
of each? 

Do you now have an absolute check 
on time of workmen employed on 
both day work and premium work 
within the same day? You recognize 
the importance of the correctness oi 
this division. 

Do you know how often and for 
what duration of time your machin- 
ery is out of order? Do your manu- 
facturing reports show the efficient 
and the inefficient on given tasks? 



IN-AND-OUT TIME RE- 
CORDER SYSTEM. Fur- 
nlitlf* an nan, nan-lam- 
l**r«M«t rerorrl of ttrw at 
arrlvaj and departure of vach 
rmnloytttf. Tnr mimtwr til 

- jniitrm.,-* LtlWff marhlnri rarr 
fur !■ Ilmltku 




A complete knowledge of these and many other similar facts 
is essential to the elimination of the profit leaks from your plant, 
and it can be obtained by the adoption of Stromberg Job Time 
Recorders. 

Stromberg Job Time Recorders, "The Backbone of Any 
Cost System," are helping to solve the cost problems of 
thousands of efficiently managed concerns, both large and 
small — let them help to solve your problems too. 

Without the slightest obligation, we will 
gladly have a representative, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with modern timekeeping and cost 
keeping methods, call to discuss your individ- 
ual conditions. If we cannot show you where 
tangible improvements may be effected by 
Stromberg apparatus wc cannot hope to secure 
your business. 

Write today for Booklet NF descriptive of 
Stromberg Employees' in and Out Recorders, 
Job Time Recorder* for Cost Keeping, Time 
Stamps, Program Instruments, Secondary 
Walt Clocks, ttc. DO IT NOW. 




Stromberg Electric 
Company 



600 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 

Canadian Office: STROMBERG TIME RECORDER COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., 72 Queen St. W.. Toronto. Ontario, Canada 



the 

FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 



Collateral 
Service 

Most banking institu- 
tions are safe as deposito- 
ries for your funds. You 
call upon your bank, how- 
ever, for extended service 
in other directions, and 
the institution which can 
offer you the most val- 
uable collateral service is 
the institution with which 
it is to your advantage to 
do business. We extend 
to you the largest facilities 
in all lines of banking and 
trade, foreign and do- 
mestic. Consult our vari- 
ous departments. 



Deposits - - - 
Resources, over 



$171,000,000 
$280,000,000 



Branch at 
Buenos Aires 
Argentina 



prnpaganda. "There is a diminishing class 
of people," says a statement put out by the 
Underwriters, "which believe* the whole 
propaganda of disloyalty is a harmless flash 
in the pan. and a steadily increasing number 
which realize the present situation to be a 
serious one 

"The fire insurance business finally reached 
the conclusion that the time had come when 
a general exhortation to other people to do 
something should take the form of actually 
lining something. It also believed this action 
should begin at home. Accordingly the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, an organi- 
zation representing 162 of the largest stock 
tire insurance companies, as the national 
spokesman for these interests, took steps to 
secure enrollment pledges from local agents 
ull over the United States of defensive and 
constructive loyalty. This was the inception 
of the Fire Insurance Americanization Move- 
ment." 

A Southern Fair 
AN ANNUAL Southern Livestock Show is 
being promoted by the Macon Chamber 
of Commerce. It is planned to bring together 
at Macon all blue ribbon winners in state, 
district and county fairs that are held south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. It is 
proposed to hold the fair at the Georgia State 
Fair Grounds in mid-winter. 

The fair will give southern breeders, who 
are comparatively new at the business, an 
opportunity to show their cattle on a basis 
with others who have not been breeding over 
a long period of time, whereas the Interna- 
tional Show at Chicago forces southerners to 
show against breeders who have had much 
more experience at the business. 

Emporia's Farm Bureau 

A DIRECT saving to the country's farmers 
of $23,775 during seven months is pointed 
to by the Emporia, Knus., Farm Bureau at a 
total cost for the bureau's maintenance of only 
83,894. Aside from its work in helping con- 
trol oak smut, vaccination of cattle, holding 
wool shows and tractor demonstrations and 
other things, the bureau organized a number 
of breeders' and herders' associations. Credit 
is given to the Emporia Chamber of Com- 
merce for its aid in the work. 

Worthless Solicitations 

r PHE Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce is 
' one of those which is trying to protect its 
membership against fraudulent and worthless 
charity and advertising solicitation. The 
Chamber has had printed cards certifying 
that certain solicitations have its approval, 
and worthy solicitors are provided with them. 
A targe card is printed for hanging in the 
offices of business concerns which sets forth 
that no solicitations will be considered which 
do not have the Chamber's approval. 

Merchant's Market Week 

OUT-OF-TOWN merchants were brought to 
Omaha in large numbers during Spring 
Merchants Market Week, held February 23 

to 27. 

Uniting Civic Effort 

'T'lintTY civic organizations in Erie, Pa., 
t met recently at the call of the Board of 
Commerce to discuss a better coordination of 
effort when the activities of the various bodies 
arc directed along similar lines. It was decided 
that frequent meetings should be held in the 
future for planning cooperation of effort. It 
was shown that duplication of work could be 
prevented, and by subdivision of work each 
group could care for the interests it was best 
fitted to deal with. 




Tycos 

Temperature 
Instruments 

Solving Industry's 
Common Problem 



■PJOSITIVE, reliable tcmpera- 
L turc indication, recording 
and control affect vitally all the 
process work of modern industry. 
Without these factors quantity 
production is practically impos- 
sible. 

But a lifetime devoted to the 
solution of special temperature 
problems has resulted in the 
development of Tycos Tarn- 
ticrature Instruments to a 
|ioint where they have be- 
come the standard in every 
line of work. 



V 



A Few Productt: 

Straight Stam Th»rmomelcn 
Angla St*m Th*rtnom«teri 
Capillar/ Racordinj Th*rrnom*t*r* 
Capillary Index Thermornetara 
Thermo«tactrlc Pyrometer* 
Recording. THarrnoalactHc Pyrom- 
eters 

Fary Radiation Pyrometer- 
Temperature Controlling Dericea 
Tim« Controla 
Compaaaaft 

Capillary Electric Contaet-Tempera- 
turt Controla 

Laboratory Engraved Slem-The 
mumelen 

Hygroma tar ■ (wat and dry bulb) 

Indicating and Recording, Thermo- 
graph* 

Coal OH Teating Instrument* 
Hydrotnatara 
Vacuum Gauge. 
Aneroid Barometer* 



A 




Taylor Instrument Companies 

J ROCHESTER. N.V. ' 

Hwr*'» a Tycca and V5| Air TSrrmomHcr lor c\*ry purj»« 
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WESTINGHOUSE^ 
ELECTRIC 



ON 



OFF 




What is SAFE? 

Not 25 per cent, 50 per cent, or even 99 per cent — but 100 
per cent — that's SAFE! 

Westinghouse-Krantz Auto Lock Safety Switches are the 100 
percent kind. They stand for Safety First, last, and all the time. 

Westinghouse-Kranti Enclosed Switches have been approved 
by the Underwriter's Laboratory and placed in classification "A," 
which means "accomplished safety." 

Ifyoudonot have the 1920 Wcstinghouse Catalog of Electrical 
Supplies, send for the separate catalog of the Wcstinghouse - 
Krantz line. 

Weslinghouse Electric 8C Manufacturing Company 
East I' >■ : . I Pa. 



Wcstinghouse 

W SWITCHES AND OTHER "i _ i" "SAFETY FIRST" DEVICE 4 - 
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Unerring Speed ai {Re Gifys 
ThresRolcl — The RJl. X. 





S YOUR, train roars into the great 
railway terminal, threading its way 
through the mare of traffic that flows 
through the city's threshold, speed, and 
supreme accuracy, are imperative i:i 
transmitting the orders that safely 
guide each swiftly rolling wheel along 
the proper rail in the vast network of 
tracks and switches. 

The Automatic Electric Services of 
the P. A. X. • Private Automatic Ex- 
change > are supplying these vital fac- 
tors in the operation of the large 
modern railway terminals at New 
„York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Dallas and elsewhere. 

Constantly, with unfailing accuracy 
and lightning speed, the automatic 
telephones of the P.A.X. connect each 
man with every part of these great 
institutions. 

The code call of the P.A.X. locates 
the individual instantly, wherever he 
may he, and puts him in touch at once 
with those who seek him. 



The emergency alarm of the P.A.X 
is alwn>s ready to give instant notice 
of a itims, and summon help. 

The conference wire of the P.A.X. 
brings together without delay, depart- 
ment heads and officials, enabling them 
to hold a round-table discussion, via 
wire, with each man at his desk. 

The«e, and many other related and 
co-ordinated services, are supplied by 
the P.A.X. over a single pair of wires 

all operated and controlled by a 
simple dial. 

The safety and comfort of tens i t 
thousands are daily served by the P. 
A. X. and in thousands of America's 
leading industrial and commercial or- 
gani^itions engaged in every form of 
business, its automatic electric services 
are helping vitally to speed production 
and cut down costs. 

The value of the P.A.X. to your 
organization will be proved by inves- 
tigation. A booklet, giving further 
details, will be gladly sent on respons- 
ible request. 



AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Dept. 165 1001 Van Buren Street 
' . CHICAGO 




•Among lhauiandj rf 
Amtnf'in inJuitrtti tfai 
tfuU hut btmmt tht tym- 
hol e/'ptrfettrJ organiza- 
tion, it wntro/i all tht 
uutumattt tltttrit irrvitti 
of tht P. A. X. —paging, 
frra'arm air J lualchmm 
ttri/iet, nnftrtnet ana' 
inuhor if It f Mont caliing. 
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The Cure for High Prices 



Tl ion* is no secrcl nhout tln> remedy; business is to meet 
upon I he nuinner of its application 



;ili<\ dec 



ide 



TIIK American business world sees in 
increased production the way out of 
tlic present abnormal price situation, 
and the only way So important is this 
regardt-d as n means of restoring normal 
conditions the Chamber of Commerce of I In- 
United States will make its eighth annual 
meeting, to be held at Atlantic <'ily, April 
47 to 20. an "Increased Production Con- 
vention '' 

The Chamber proposes in this gathering of 
representatives of more than l.'-iOO industrial 
ami business organizations to pet at the very 
root of ways and means of stimulating the 
basic industries of the country to energetic 
activity. Every subject taken up will be 
discussed from the point of view of national 
and world production 

Tlic general program will lie divided up 
into sections, the first day to be devoted to a 
discussion of the Government in relation to 
production, under the following subdivisions: 
anti-trust laws, taxation. The next general 
subject will he transportation in relation to 
production, anil the third the part of inter- 
national finance in production. 

Considerable space is given to agricultural 
production. The Government's part, the 
farmer's part and the part of the business 
man will be presented I^abor in relation to 
production also forms an important part of 
the program. This suhject will be discussed 
by one of the leaders of labor as well as from 
the employer's viewpoint. Research and 
efficiency have a place on the program. 

Aside from the general sessions there will 
be group meetings, arranged along the lines 
of the divisions of industry. These groups 
will comprise the following: transportation, 
foreign commerce, finance, civic development, 
industrial production, domestic distribution, 
insurance, publishing. 

This approximates the comprehensive view 
the National Chamber is taking of the situa- 
tion and shows how significant is the work 
ahead for the meeting. Undoubtedly the 
findings of the representatives of business 
assembled at Atlantic City will crystallize 
the growing convictions of Americans into 
action of the most necessary sort. 

"The question of increased production," 
lays Ernest T. Trigg, vice-president of John 
Lucas and Company, of Philadelphia, "is 
■second to none in importance to the people 
of the I'nited States at this time. The dis- 
continuance of hostilities found our stocks of 
materials depleted, our general standards of 
living advanced, our individual savings in- 
creased, our willingness to labor diminished, 
our sense of thrift demoralized and our 
workers insufficient in number because of 
recent limited immigration. Early in the 
year wc all anxiously desired the resump- 
tion of the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. It is a serious question how 
soon this economic principle will apply us it 
did prior to the year lf)14, for in these latter 
days there has developed among us a ten- 
dency to take by force or cunning that which 
we cannot earn. 

"A campaign for increased production is 
urgently necessary: but to be successful it 
must carry with it the conviction that there 
is. and must be, a perfect balance between 
production and consumption; that no solu- 
tion of our present economic problem can 
1 reached by successive advances in wage 



rates and the COSl of cnuiinoililics. that un- 
fortunately there arc still in our republic 
some persons who are guilty of profiteering, 
which under present circumstance* is B 
heinous crime, since it tends to undermine our 
very' civilization: that curtailed clforl and 
strikes on the purl of labor increase costs, 
and that labor must be able- with the returns 
from its work to meet I he cost of living, 
whatever it may be. There is urgent need 
for a nation-wide campaign for increased 

production*" 

Again. John L. Powell, president ami treas- 
urer of the Wichita Wholesale Grocery 
Company, lakes the following view: 

To Abolish Inactivity 

r FUE world problem today is not to decide 
if increased production is necessary. 
That is universally conceded. Neither is it to 
discover or create the essentials lo supply a 
world suffering for the necessities of life and 
the ability to fill I he void caused by the waste 
of a world war, but rather how to induce or 
compel the people everywhere to replace 
much of inactivity and inefficiency witli 
energetic, sustained efficient action, in order 
lo create essential production. 

"The earth is still as productive, the mines 
as abundantly supplied, the forests of the 
earth still as ample as they were hefore the 
war: and there are men and women amply 
sufficient, despite the losses of the war, to 
utilize all these natural resources to abundantly 
supply every human being on the earth with 
all I he necessary comforts of life and to con- 
tinue in an adequate way all the public ac- 
tivities, domestic, industrial and commercial, 
that the world desires and demands, if 
peoples everywhere can he induced to give to 
the world at this crisis the benefit of a full, 
lumest day's productive effort. 

"If. by coordination of effort or by legal 
process, wc can drive the slacker, rich or 
poor, into maximum productive activity, 
we can rapidly bring the world hack to normal 
conditions." 

Finally, A. B. Karquhar, of York, Pa., 
has given us his appraisal of the situation in 
the following paragraphs: 

"Comfortable and even luxurious living, 
reasonably and justifiably advancing stand- 
ards, are not to be despised. They are to be 
had only at a price. That price — the price 
even of existence for many people — at present, 
more than at any other time in the experience 
of (he generation now living, is work, in- 
creased efficiency, greater production. 

"We have seen that an abundance of 
money is no substitute for an abundance of 
goods. Not only was the great war through 
which we have just passed, the cflWts of 
which will outlast this generation, immensely 
and directly destructive of those things which 
add to the comfort and well being of mankind, 
hut the constructive efforts of myriads of 
workers during the four and a half years of 
conflict, which normally would have supplied 
current needs and added the usual quota to 
the world's wealth, were turned from tin- 
products of peace to those of war. 

"The destruction of material wealth and 
the impoverishment of society have been 
tremendous. This immense double loss, en- 
tailed by destruet ion and loss of production, 
must be made up before the economic life can 
function normally once more." 




Why a Square 
Water Cooler 
Uses Less Ice 

The water cooler as a necessity for pro- 
duction maintenance; I luring the summer 
months has proved its case. It is the 
selection of the right design of a cooler 
I hat demands your consideration. 

Jewell Water Coolers are designed and 
constructed so as to supply unlimited 
quantities of free-flowing i<e cooted water. 
Because it is square the Jewctt takes an 
entire cake of ice — it is not necessary to 
break it into small pieces as in filling a 
round cooler. Ice in big cakes lasts longer 
and cuts down the cost of maintenance. 

Jewett 
Water Coolers 

have many other < ommendahlc features — . 
pure cork, I ' > Inches thick, provides heavy 
insulation: many feet of coiled pipe give 
ample cooling capacity. Connects direct 
to the water supply, and is a year-round 
dispenser of healthful, sparkling water at 
,n si the proper temperature. 

Give serious , onsidcratioii to the ! j peof 
n , iter cooler lhat you install in your plant. 
Pick the Jewett and you will have 
efficiency, .satisfaction, economy. Write 
us for our folders that go info a more 
thorough discussion of Jewett Water 
Coolers. Get all the facts. 

THE JEWETT 

REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 



Established in 1B49 



25 Chandler Street 



Buffalo. N. Y. 




YOl" frequently hear wondei espiesscd .it the intelligence which man shows in 
netting natural font s to tlo his work. 
It would hi It ss conceited and more truthful to speak of man's extreme slowness 
to perceive the usefulness of these forces. 

When electricity, steam, ami the earth's chemical and physical forces seemed to 
early man hut hostile devils, Natutc was employing them as her trained servants. 
Nature used moving an as convevor, as dryer or moistener, as purifier, as leveler. as 
forced draft, as heater <>r cooler, and as suction cleaner, when man could conceive of 
no implements other than Ins teeth and fingers. 

Sturtevant imitates Nature in putting air to work — and the chapter is only at 
its heginning. 




Air brims about a large 
increase in production 

Two buildings "f identical 
const ruction wi re devoted to 
the same kind « «t work. One 
building had .1 mechanical 
ventilating system. At the 

end of the year, production records showed that the 
employees in the building with the mechanical ventilat- 
ing system accomplished much more work. 

Supplying fresh air to your 
employees is a very paving 
investment. It increases their 
energy and enables them to go 
through the full day without 
a "slump." It is good business 
for you to furnish every em- 
ployee with an abundant sup- 
ply of pure air — sn essential to 
his health and your factory's 
output. 





Air entering these grat- 



flaw Sturtevant Apparatus 
helped solve a sewage problem 

An engineer of a Southern 
city perfected a new svstem 
of purifying sewer water. 

He directed the svwage into 
large cement chambers at the 
bottom of which were gratings. 

ings was fotced up through a thick layer of decaying 
sewage to keep the water in continual activation. 

The bacteriological action of this decaying matter 
hastened thi- chemical breaking up of the incoming sew- 
age into insoluble gases, a residue, and pure water, which 
flowed on to the river. I be 
residue was valuable as a ferti- 
lizer. A Sturtevant High Fres- a| t [t | ! hj~k 
sure Blower sv. is chosen to suj<- 9»h ^Ipll 1 ™!^ I 
plv the unchanging volume 4 ' |H|fr&'» ■ i I 

anil constant pressure ot air so x> JjpLfc- 'M*'Ml 

necessary to the success of this ^^, . J ^ ; J k f ^f ^ 

system. ' 



Wherever there is a business there is a probable chance to use our apparatus profit- 
ably. Sixty years of experience in designing air equipment have shown us more 
ways to use air than most manufacturers realize; but we have only scratched the 
surface of the world of wonderful uses of air. 

The ways we have put air to work in different businesses are described in our 
bulletins. These are prepared by our engineers and give the details cf installations, 
equipment, and machines. If you will write us the nature of your work, we will send 
you the bulletin which tells how air works in your business. Or, if you specially 
request, we will have a representative visit you at your plant. Address 



B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

EUGENE N. FOSS, President 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 

•r ant »/ tit fallnrinf 24 branch affuti in iht t 'nilrj Statet and Canada 



Atlanta, Ga. 300 Walton Bldf . 

Boston. Mim. SjS Jobn Hancock Bldf. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 101 Bedford Ave., Nye Park 

Chicago. III. S30 S. "Iinton St. 

Cincinnati, O. >iu I Provident Bank Bldg. 

Cleveland, O. 330 Guardian Bldg. 

Oallaa. Tea, 3111 Knight St. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. Reliant* Equipment Co., Ltd.. 914 Somerset Block. 



Detroit. Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Kauu City. Mo. 
.Minneapolis, Mini 
New York. N. Y. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 



Marquette Bldg. 
P«*rl St. 

Reliance! Bldg. 

Metrop. Lire Bldg 
k'anderbllt Ava. 

M. 3rd St. 



IMg. 



nidg. 



nidg. 



Gait, Ontario Montreal. 404 New Birki Bldg. Toronto. 210 Lumsden Bldg 

Sturtevant Engineering Company, London 



Whether the Tide Falls Gradually or Swiftly Depends Upon 
the Curbing of the Present Craze for Speculation 

By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



IT IS increasingly obvious in some lines that the tide is at 
flood both in volume and prices. Supply is gradually en- 
croaching upon demand, and there is ever the apprehension 
that the consumer may balk at some of the prices he is called 
upon to pay. 

Each line of business in 
subject to separate influences 
and is full of contradictions. 
In metals, copper prices and 
production are held down by 
a surplus which many plans 
have failed to dispose of. 
Lead and zinc meanwhile show 
increased outputs and higher 
prices. Iron and steel pro- 
ducts are scarce and high 



Business Conditions, March 11, 1920 

rpHE map shows at a glance the general business conditions 
■ of the country. It is prepared by Mr. Douglas as a weather 
map of business, and should be so read. The light areas 
indicate large bank deposits, promising crops, industrial 
activity, evidence of an economic evolution, creating new 
needs in home, shop, and farm — in a word, a "high pressure" 
buying market. The black areas locate reverse conditions. 
The shaded area means half way. 



of the natural laws of supply and demand when production 
Incomes equal to all domestic wants. So it is squarely up to 
the Federal Reserve Board and the financial powers to hold in 
check that speculation which is the chief menace to present 

prosperity. For the business 
which would thus be curtailed 
can well be dispensed with 
under current conditions. 
Stripped of all the sophistry 
with which it deludes itself 
and others, such speculation 
is a business in which the 
vast mass of the people have 
not the slightest interest and to 
whose existence 
they arc entirely 
indifferent. 




priced m the results of Uie coal and 
steel itrikea. Everything made of steel 
■beet* and wire is hard to get, even down 
to so staple an item as an W wire nail. 
Contrariwise there are other finished materials in 
the iron and steel line that are fairly abundant. 

In tome line* dealers are nut taking all the fall allotments 
apportioned them by manufacturers, while in others, notably 
stoves and stove goods, the buying of futures is beyond all 
precedent. Meanwhile, so great is the current business and 
the purchases of spring ami summer seasonable goods, that 
both manufacturers and distributers are absolutely swam|>ed 
with orders that they are unable to ship with either complelr- 
i or dispatch 



Among the legacies of the war is a dm *-^turbing |>oliticaJ 
campaign which awaits us among our other problem* and jht 
plenties, and with its probable disturbing effect.* It promise* 
to be waged with the bitterest |H-rsonal and party strife, and 
with class interests seeking thrir own gain at the ci|>cii.se <.f all 
else. We may find some comfort in the ages old truth that 
birds of a feather flock togrthrr. and tli.it our problems are 



Some manufacturers, weary 
when they will fill orders, alrci 
printed slips stating that they 
are unable to give more delini 



of replying to inquiries as to 
rs, already months old, send as answers 
it they are doing the best they can and 
c definite information. Which is about 
mpathetic tags attached to the rejected 
{■ixiinted author. 

that, when the tide begins to run nut. 
all at once? For among the many it is 
ncy which causes especial apprehension, 
iw decline are possible of much avoidance 



manuscripts of the dial 

'I lie usual query is 
will it fall gradually or 
only t be latter routing; 
since the dangers of a a) 
and amelioration. 

The answer as to the nature of the change depends upon 
whether it iiime* a* the result of overstrained credit or because 



followin) 
"one woe doth tread upo 
While Elbert Mill. hard m 
d — n thing after another ' 
The European situatu 
since it seems beyond us. 
surprising and gratifying a 
her imports and in.-rVasin 
ration fabrics, mostly bin 
than before the war for tl 
rehabilitation of northern 
our expectation. Meanw 
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mosuv iiifc.ii grauc. in (jrenier \alue ana volume 
war for the thirty .lay. in question, while the 
' northern Franee. in industrial life, far surpasses 
Meanwhile, the rest of Europe which was at 
ryes in trouble, and sees no wsy out. Wretched, 
ia. who start<sl the war, u draining the nip of 
very dregs. 

farmer has expressed himself \n \ery definite 



How a Justly 

Earned 
Reputation 



trows 



' L 'HE best guide in investing 
J_ your funds is the reputation 
and record of the Investment 
House with which you deal. 



Since this house was founded in 
1882, every security sold by us 
has been paid off, both principal 
and interest, without loss or de- 
lay. As a result of this record, 
the reputation of S. W. Straus & 
Co. as dealers in safe investments 
only has grown steadily. Today 
we have well -satisfied clients in 
every state in the Union and many 
foreign lands, and the first mort- 
gage bonds safeguarded under the 
Gratis Plan are recognized as the 
nation's standard safe 6% invest- 
ment. 

This record is not due to chance. 
It is the result of a definite policy 
of specializing in a type of secur- 
ities fundamentally sound, of sur- 
rounding them with scientific safe- 
guards, and of thorough protec- 
tion of our clients' interests. 

You as an investor may profit 
from these facts by investigating 
the Straus Plan and the first mort- 
gage serial bonds we offer, se- 
cured by the highest class of prop- 
erties in the larger cities of the 
country. Net yield 6',i, with 4' ,' 
Federal Income Tax paid. De- 
nominations, $1,000 and $500. 
Write today for 

C.rcular D-1025 



SIWSTRAJUB 



11*2 



Incnrpnf 



NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway 9<raua Bldg. 

Itotroil Mlnnmlmlli San 1-ranfiMni 

1 hil..di-lphi» » i wlan.l H."in 
■tllttauhra IndUriBiMilli Waclilnflon 

Buffalo U. Anaaha l'ilnl«r»H 

38 Years Without Lots to Any Investor 



way as to what he tliinks about the -.ituation 
un<l what lie purposes doing alniut it. Farm- 
ing with li in i is a business which In 1 expects 
to lie remunerative, or cist* he fuils to sec any 
reason why he should prosecute it heyoml 
the point of making a living. He docs not 
understand why the consumer wonder* 
that the farmer, like every one else, seeks 
to take advantage of the situation, lie 
finds himself confronted by a greater scarcity 
of farm luhor than even during the war ami 
at. much higher wages. He looks forward 
to u falling market on food products, us already 
evidenced in cattle and hogs, and his uatura' 
remedy is not to produce more than the de- 
mand naturally calls for. For larger pro- 
duction than this merely means (to him) 
lower prices. 

The European call for food products from 
us is perceptibly on the decline, and this 
source of support to prices will lie less anil 
less in evidence as the harvest approaches. 
Also the government guarantee on wheat 
expires on June 1 of this year, and when 
prices of wheat decline, prices of all other 
food products go down in sympathy. 

Machines Replacing Men 

THE farmer is buying tractors ami farm 
machinery to make up for the lack of 
labor, but at best it is only a partial remedy. 
He fails to see w hy he should work from morn 
to noon, from noon to dewy eve, a summer's 
day. when industrial labor is mostly occupied 
in si riking for more pay, for which in exchange 
it offers less production, less work, and 
decreased efficiency. Such is the farmer's 
point of view which has let! many, who are 
fond of playing the role of Jeremiah, to talk 
aliout the prospect of an alarming shortage 
of food this coming season. It is the old 
stuff with which we were regaled during the 
war. and with as little reason. There is 
nothing in sight to change the conviction 
that the time is »till far distant when we will 
not produce more food in this country than 
is sufficient for our needs. 

Reports of growing winter wheat are mixed. 
In cencral it is greening up where the snow 
covering disappeared. There are sections 
in the west and southwest where it is still 
vcllow. But whether it is dead, or merely 
slcepelh, cannot be known till warm weather 
arrives. 

Recant rains have largely relieved Ihe 
situation in the dry districts of Kansas. 
Oklahoma and California. In general through- 
out Ihe country, the soil is thoroughly soaked 
with moisture. In the south, especially, 
continued wet weather has much delayed 
planting and farm work. 

Livestock generally i» in good condition. 
Apparently they are in lessened numbers 
excepting milch cows and sheep. The diffi- 
culty about these estimates, however, is 
that they are hafcd on certain mathematical 
formula and reasoning, and consequently no 
one can be sure how closely they approximate 
the actual facta. It is rather notable that 
cattle, hogs and sheep seem to be on the 
increase in the south as a whole. 

Meanwhile there goes on all over the coun- 
try that steady growth in productive enter- 
prises which makes for the substantial welfare 
of the people. Arizona is all agog over a 
great cotton crop in 1019, raised by irrigation 
in districts where less than a tpiartcr of u 
century ago there prevailed only the forbid- 
ding desert with ils scanty and often poisonous 
life. 

From the Government Experiment Station 
at Tallulah, Iji.. comes the story of direct 
destruction of the cotlon boll weevil by spray- 



Why Not - - 

A League Within Each Industry? 
Friendship in the Place of Enmity? 
Co-operation Instead of Destruction? 

The Age of Isolation has Passed; 

Xo man stands alone; no enterprise 
stands alone; no industry stands alone 
The War has demonstrated the value 
of Co-operative Competition in re 
ducing waste, eliminating unfair trade 
practices, and promoting bnsine«= 
generally. 

Truth, Not Agreements, is the Basis 

of clean, healthy, lusting co-operation 
The wise manufacturer wants no 
agreement with any Competitor that 
he will or will not do certain things 
He knows that frankness aud full pub 
licity removes tricky, underhand, and 
oppressive methods to get business 

Is Your Industry Properly Organized 

to meet the many new problems con 
fronting every industry? When the 
decline in general business begins, will 
yon lie in possession of the necessary 
facts to readily adjust your policies 
accordingly? When prices change 
rapidly, can you buy and sell intelli 
gently? 

The Services of a Complete Organization 

with an eminent authority on indu* 
trial associations as legal counsel, now 
acting for several important indn> 
tries, is available for organizing and 
directing the co-operative activities 
of progressive manufactures along 
practical and safe lines. Correspond 
eiice Confidential; bank reference 
exchanged. 



THE MOORE INSTITUTE 

Of Industrial and Commercial Associations 

"Oovotod to iho /■...„..(,..., of I , u , 

ana* Co-operation Among Men.* 1 



208 South h Salle Street 



Chicago. Dl 
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STANDAI^b FACTORiA BUI LDING S 



AUSTIN METHOD 



Standardized by UseX 

Over ten miles in length, covering hundreds of Vv 
acres of flcor space and housing production and Trotf-co 
warehouse operations for 100 different corporations >^ 
is the extent to which this Austin Standard Type- 
has served industry. 

Because of universal use and constant demand, The Austin 
Company maintains large stocks of Standard prefabricated 
steel, and construction operations have been standardized 
from inception to completion — the result of which is grtai 
savings in building time and building cost. 

400,000 sq. ft. floor area of this Standard type now in 
stock. If your need is urgent, wire or phone for an immedi- 
ate conference. 

Send for the Austin Book of Buildings. 
THE AUSTINiCOMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 

Industrial Engineer! and Builders 

for U. S. A. and Canada, addrtss nearest ■ : "u t 
. IH26Euclid Ave„ Eddy 4500 Detkdit. . H52 Penobscot BldfJ. Cherry tttt 



CUCVP.I-AND . 

New Yoek 21' Broadway. Barclay 88S6 

Philadelphia, _. 

1036 Bulletin Bids 



Chicago, 

maCcnfl Com 'IBank Bids Waba-;h5801 
. Spruce 1391 San Fsancisco, 936 Pacific Bide .Suttcr^Oo 
PiTTSBmce. .-193 Union Arcade. Grant 60V 1 Dallas 627 Lini Bldg.. X-59H 



Extort Rrpmmtatices-, International Steel Corr/n,. 5t Chlirrters St., New Yoik City 
Crow Seclim Auilin No. 10 Standard, width ISO ft., lenalh any multiple ot 20 ft. 
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LOOSE 

LEAF 

LEDGERS 




NatidnaI RkMiSsl°ggin EViCE 



THE Loose Leaf Ledger was the first important 
book-keeping innovation in a hundred years. 
At first deemed impractical, it long ago silenced 
all criticism by its efficient performance. You have 
probably found it indispensable in your own office. 

In the National Line are Loose Leaf Ledgers of 
various types, bindings, sizes and prices,-— one suited 
for every office. The binding mechanism in all the 
National Ledgers are time-tested and of proven 
worth. 

Ask your stationer for National Accounting 
Equipment. 



Thit eagle identifiei the 
National Line of Bound 
and Loo»e Leaf Account 
Book: 



^NATIONAL 



Lei tend you a free 
copy of 

"QOOD RULES FOR 
BOOKKEEPERS." 



N atidna I B°°j& CmMEANy 



18 RIVERSIDE 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 



ing the growing plants with poisoning chemical 
dust which seems to offer the best solution so 
far of the problem of this destructive peat 
On the other hand, in the same state, there 
has been discovered the pink boll worm, 
probably brought from southeast Texas or 
Old Mexico, and the most dangerous of 
insects to cotton. The only method known 
as to its extermination is complete abandon- 
ment of cotton growing in the infected districts. 

The use of pruning implements and of 
spraying machines is reported as increasing 
in large proportion in the fruit districts of 
Arkansas. 

The campaign against cattle ticks in the 
southern states is entering into its final suc- 
cessful stages. 

In the Ozarks they are preparing the land 
for pasture for livestock by browsing Angora 
goats which eat the underbrush off the face 
of the earth. 

Out in ubiquitous California they are rais- 
ing everything that grows in the temperate 
zone, from food dates and citrus fruits to 
apples, peaches, cotton, corn, wheat and 
rice. And in rice they are the second pro- 
ducing state, being headed only by Louisiana. 

But last and best, in Orange Township. 
Blackhawk County, Iowa, they seem in a 
fair way to solve the vexed problem of 
existence on the farm They have all the 
comforts and luxuries of city folks on their 
farms, and they seem contented with the 
short and simple annals of rural life. 



Troubles with a Foreign Trust 

A UTOPSIJES are not the business of our 
■** courts. In a recently published decision 
a federal court, upon finding that before it 
could reach a decision every human possi- 
bility had ceased of a future occurrence of 
the tiling it was asked to order stopped, 
declared it was not engaged in pinning label) 
on corpses, and discontinued the whole 
proceeding. This was the outcome of the 
Government's attempt to deal with Yucatan's 
monopoly of the material for our binder 
twine, and of itt increase in price in the face 
of our war necessities. 

The court found there was every probability 
that the two Americans who were alleged 
to have made an agreement with the Mexican 
Authorities — according to the court, the 
power behind the monopoly was official — 
to assist them with the financing of the henne- 
uuin crop had an experience that would 
deter them for ever and a day from entering 
into another agreement with the same gentle- 
men, and hence it would be a bootless thing 
for the court solemnly to issue to men of 
such belligerent attitudes an order that they 
should cease being bosom companions 



Darkest New England ! 

The following letter has just come to the 
editor's desk: 

Toe Nation's Business: 

I have received from some source a copy 
(March, 1940) of Toe Nation's Bn si mess sou 
notice on page 32 a very interesting Deadly 
1'arallcl which stales that the Senate and House 
of Representatives is elected by direct vote of 
the people- How long since the senators (U. S.) 
iv ere elected by direct vote? I had an idea they 
were chosen by the state legislatures. 

Respectfully, 

W. B. Cabt, 
Weikerifuld, Conn. 

The 17th Constitutional Amendment pro- 
vided for the direct election of United States 
senators. It went into effect May 81, 1918. 
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The One Best Filing System 



FOR 40 years Yawman and Erbe have been per- 
fecting the "Direct Name Filing System." 

Properly installed in an office, this system changes 
filing from a slow, complicated job to a swift, ac- 
curate habit 

Filing a paper, or finding one, becomes so simple 
that it is almost instinctive. 

Seconds are sufficient, where 
minutes, to find or file a paper. 

If you ever have to wait for filing material, if any- 
thing is ever "lost" in your files, if your business 
has outgrown your filing system, ask to have a 
"Y and E" expert (without charge) explain the 
Direct Name Filing System 



Uit your letterhead in writ inj for 
a new and cleverly illustrated book, 
"The One Best F,lin t SyUem " 



YawmanampF rbe Mfg. (7) 

334 St. Paul Mrr ct 

/ n Cana.ta Tkt < 

AfaftfFf of " Y an J / " Fltir%£ fttutpmrnt and Sjr*trm Supp/iis. On* 
Storm or R*0r***nfmliv* in tfv*rjr City* Trmv+imr* f/ituAirt 
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Advantages of a New York 
Hanking Connection 

VJANY nKmut'ururtTs and merchants outside of 
New York City find ir advantageous, when con- 
sistent with their local hanking connections, to main- 
tain an account with this Company. 

New York is the financial center of America, it" not of" 
rlie world; it is the center of the country's foreign 
exchange business; it is the country's chief commercial 
market; it is the greatest port for foreign trade. A 
fully-equipped New York banking institution, working 
tor your interests, can assist you materially in your 
domestic and foreign business. 

An account with this Company enables you to make 
settlements direct with New York funds. It puis you 
in close and immediate contact with the foreign bank- 
ing facilities of the financial centers of the world. It 
opens to you the facilities for information and business 
service, afforded by the forty departments of the Com- 
pany, covering every domestic and foreign banking, 
investment, and mist function. 

It it would not conflict with your local banking arrange- 
ments, we should be glad to discuss with you personally 
or by correspondence, the advantages of New York, 
banking relations with us. 

BnkJtts dtJiriling cur var:»m urvicti aill be irnl tn rtyuttt. 

Guaranty Trust Compam 
of New York 



New York 



■ouiiim Liverpool 
Capital and Surplus 
Resourced more than 



Pari* 



I lavre 



Brusnels 



550,000,000 
?8oO,000,000 
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The Rise of Lignite 

r | , IIK development of lignite to solve Great 
■ Britain'* oil problem luu been hastened 
by I miriiiifc industrial troubles. Deposits 
of the highest grade lignite at Bovey Tracy 
and elsewhere in Devonshire will speed the 
production of crude oil, allowing, apart 
from the cheap electricity generated from 
lignite, (hut (ml can be sold at considerably 
less than the price of coal. In addition to 
(lie motor spirit and paraffin obtainable by 
distillation, a valuable fuel, particularly 
suitable for Diesel and similar engines, can 
also lie produced, together with lubricating 
ml unil parallin wax. 

Lignite is reported nlso to produce Mon- 
tnn wax now a complete monopoly of Austria 
and (.icrmany. This wax is ! in the pro- 
duction of high grade I xxit polishes, grama 
phone records, etc. One industry in Great 
Britain is likely to be revolutionised by lignite, 
and that is the pottery industry, at present 
centered in Staffordshire in the Five Towns 
around which the Knglish novelist, Arnold 
Bennett, bus woven so many stories. Cheap 
i-oul made possible the growth of the enormous 
potteries of the Five Towns, but it is believed 
that the sunn- clay put in lignite-fired kilns 
in Devonshire ut .1 shillings per ton. mat 
result in the establishment of British potteries 
near cheap clay rather limn near cheap coal 
Thus Devon-.] ire WOUld rise — for that i' 
where pottery clay conies from— ut the ex 
pen.se of Staffordshire II is further said 
thut all the towns in South Devon, as welt 
us the industries in the neighborhood, can 
be supplied electric current generated from 
Devonshire's lignite deposits. 



The Horse-Sense of a Budget 
System 

TN HIS address before the New York 
* Republican Convention on February IS 
Witt, Elihu Boot, as temporary chairman 
called attention, among other things, to t in 
need for an effective hudget system. Hi-- 
words are well worth repealing: 

"The vast mass of figures through whicL 
the finances of the Government are presented 
in such a way that hardly anybody can under 
stand to what conclusions they lead, can be 
reduced to practical and instructive form by 
the establishment of an effective budget 
system, under which Government will be 
obliged to start with its resources in order U> 
determine its expenditures, under which the 
cloth will be measured before the coat is cut. 
under which w lien a new or enlarged expendi 
tore is proposed the i|ucstion will have to 
be asked: "Where is the money to come 
from?"; and under which responsibility for 
extravagance can be fixed. It was quite 
right during the war to say, "Such and such 
things must be done immediately. \Ve will 
find the money somehow," but no nation can 
afford to conduct its peace expenditures in 
that way. 

"A second thing to be done is to secure 
executive departments that will stop urging 
and a Congress that will stop appropriating 
money for things which need not be done 
now, or need not be done so expensively, 
or need not l><- done at all We should have 
Iwith in the Executive and the Legislative 
branches men who will not be content with 
the assurance that a proposed expenditure 
is (or a good purpose; but who will also 
inquire. "Are we justified at this time in 
adding to the already oppressive weight of 
taxation upon the American people in ordei 
to secure the money for this expenditure?" 
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The Driver's Experience vs. "Features 
and "Talking Points" 
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GIVE the driver .> 
chance and he will 
take any amount of 
trouhle to find out a better 
way of handling his truck. 

Men drive all day, and 
i hen come long distances 
night after night to the 
Packard Service Conference. 
The class is always full. 
There is a long waiting list 
ahead. 

It is unfortunate that the 
average driver's efforts to 
keep his costs down are so 
often thwarted hy the truck 
he is given to work with. 

TIIK following National 
Standard Truck Cost 
System facts on the per- 
formance of over 1 700 Pack- 
ard Trucks in 1919 have a 
vital significance for the 
truck user. 



An average saving in gas- 
oline of 10 per cent due to 
greater efficiency In opera- 
tion with the aid of the Na- 
tional Standard System. 

The National Standard 
System, used in connection 
with Packard Trucks, has 
shown it possible to reduce 
cost per ton -mile. 

Ninety per cent Of truck 
owners who have used the 
System for a year or more, 
and have compared the Pack- 
ard with other trucks, are 
standardizing on Packard. 

The driver finds the Pack- 
ard easier all around to 
handle. 

Levi > I bra t ion ; heca u M 
of the smoot h -ru n n i ng 
Packard engine, the con- 
struction of the worm drite. 
and the placing of K5 to 



r»er cent of the Ibe lo.iJ on 
the rear axle. 

Less strain at the wheel, 
owing to (he Packard semi- 
irreversible steering gear. 

F.asier handling >>n tin- 
hills, owing to Packard high 
tractive force on the road; 
and four - speed transmis- 
sion graded up b> e\en 
steps. Kasier to keep clean. 
Kngine enclosed, and lubri- 
cated automatically. I h 
wheel and clutch shut off 
from dust and mud. 

Till- man who is in 
doubt what make ol 
truck to bu> might well <sk 
his driver's adv ice. 

It may surprise him to 
learn the positive Packard 
opinion among men who 
judge I truck solely b> 
what it will do. 



"Ask The Man Who Owns (me" 

PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY. Detroit 
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The Cavalry of the Power Plant 

Tank Cars quicken and sustain industry with mobile horsepower. 
Serving tirelessly with bone and sinew of steel, foraging and filling 
breaches at the height of the struggle. 

In transporting power for crude oil engines and fuel oil for furnaces, 
they have scored many a victory for steadier and cheaper production, 
all the way from individual plants to great central stations where 
electricity is generated. 

Standard Tank Cars are unconquerable veterans of these campaigns, 
because they are built with the extra strength and endurance that 
keeps them ever fit for duty. 

Tank Cars Built, Repaired and Rebuilt, Sold and Leased 

PROMPT DELIVERIES 

Write any office for teasing terms and for any other detailed and engineering information 

Send for this valuable book 

"All About 1 ank Cars." is a complete guide for Tank Car Users Data includes alt the 
detailed and general information lessees and owners should have for the most economical 
operation of cars. Mailed postpaid from St. Louis to any address on receipt of price — $5.00. 

Standard Tank Car Company 



NEW YORK 
Woolworth Building 



OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH ST LOUIS 

Union Arcade Building Arcade Building 

WORKS: SHARON. PA. 



CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Building 



Standard Tank Cars 



Over a Tank Car an Hour 
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Twenty-Five Years — the Motor 



IN LESS than a quarter of a century the 
* automobile lias accomplished u veritable 
revolution in industry and civilization. Let 
us turn the searchlight upon it just a moment ! 
In 1890 there were only four automobiles 
in the United States. Itanium and Bailey 
announced the exhibit of a horseless carriage" 
as a new kind of freak. Next year the New 
York Journal printed a sensational story de- 
scribing an adventurous journalist's first 
ride in an automobile "in quest of a new 
sensation." In 1898 a plant was built to 
turn out "motor carriages." The first fmir- 
cylinder car was brought out in 1900 and the 
first New York motor show held that year. 
And now, for 1920, two million cars are 
scheduled for production! Meanwhile, what 
has the motor done for us? This: it has 
stimulated the building of thousands of miles 
of permanent highways, brought commercial 
prosperity to hundreds of cities and towns 
formerly out of communication with industrial 
centers, created wealth by increasing land 
values and making more valuable allied 
industries, saved time and money in all 
sorts of transportation, brought into existence 
a new industry employing one million people 
and thus increased economic wealth, brought 
the farm close to the city and thus made 
farming more profitable, furnished new and 
healthy recreation to seven million car- 
owning families. Truly the automobile is 
the little giant of progress! It is the prin- 
cipal achievement of the genie of industry 
called forth by the Aladdin's lamp of modern 
invention. "1 am your slave," said the djinn. 



Nickel Coins for London ! 

AN interesting currency announcement has 
recently been made. London is to have 
a new nickel coinage. This has been rendered 
necessary chiefly by the constantly rising 
price of silver, making silver coins worth more 
than their face value, and at the same time 
by a desire to sweep away the present cum- 
bersome copper coins. The good old "brown" 
will slide into the discard. Does it seem 
possible? 

In Canada silver is another story. Word 
comes from Cobalt, Ontario, that adverse 
exchange rates have made silver mining 
extremely profitable. Quotations for silver 
in the American market average $1.36 an 
ounce, but because of a premium of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent on American money there, 
the miners are receiving $1.65 an ounce in 
Canadian currency. 



Ouija Says There's Money in It! 

/CONTEMPORARY interest in spiritualistic 
phenomena and the dicta of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir A. Conan-Doyle, and other up- 
holders of spiritualism, has actually affected 
industry. William Fuld & Sous of Balti- 
more, ouija board manufacturers in the 
home of the ouija board, have lately found 
it necessary to enlarge Uieir manufacturing 
facilities. 

A larger factory, completed at a cost of 
$125,000, has just been built. It contains 
(36,000 square feet of floor space entirely de- 
voted to ouija boards. One wonders whether, 
after the working day is over, the spooks 
play any tricks with the stock. It would 
be considerably disconcerting to come to 
business in the morning and find walls and 
ceiling of your factory covered with spirit- 
writing, for instance! 




Beyond Your Control 

You know how much money you put in the bank. 

But you never know how much is being taken out — 

Unless you protect your checks to prevent some sly crook from 
changing the names or raising the amounts. Check fraud is so easy. 
It's one of the most common forms of swindling today. 

TODD 

Protectograph System 

EXACTLY FIFTY ONB DOLLARS SIX CENTS 

(The new Protectograph with "Exactly" Speed-up Dial "Shreds" the amount in the body of a 
Check exact to the penny. Denominations in black, amount words in red) 

Todd System of Check Protection is the Combination of Protecto- 
graph Check Writer and PROTOD forgery-proof checks, each check 

registered [and safeguarded like a Government 
bank note. Todd System carries an iron-clad 
insurance policy covering (1) The Amount ; 
(2) Name of Payee; (3) Your Signature — which 
is Money, since it represents your credit and all 
you are worth. 

Write for PRO TOD samples and prices 




Protectograph 
Check Writer — 
Todd 2-CoIot Patent* 



There's a little book written in State Prison 
by a famous check raiser which we will send 
(confidentially) to responsible 
business men who enclose 
their business letterhead. 
Shows exactly how business 
firms are swindled daily. Send the coupon. 

TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 

(Eatablialiad 1999) 

World'* Largeat Malcere of Check* end Ch«cU- 
Protecling Device* 

1174 University Avenue, Rochester, N,' Y. 



"Sera tcher" The Forger 

His Book 

(Written in State Prison) 
FREE, please send the "Scratcher " book by 
a famous forger, describing the temptations 
of unprotected checks. 



Nanii 

Unclose your buuinesa card or letterhead) 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO.. Rochester. N. Y. 

N.B.-S-I* 



Kit 
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The "Eye Witness" 



IN OUR courts, competent testimony as to physical facts may 
be given only by ani"eye witness." 

The only eye-witness that can make a visual record which 
all may see alike is the motion picture. 



All the words written or spoken since the beginning of human 
speech are but hearsay evidence compared to the authentic 
record of a narrow strip of celluloid film. 



Motion Pictures of Bray quality will supply any audience 
with complete, detailed and decisive evidence evidence for 
sales purposes, evidence for production purposes, evidence for 
the purposes of financial promotions. 



A clear, quick, vivid, uniform and lasting impression is as- 
sured -exactly as planned by executive control. 



Too Big for Little Minds 



Executives of great business quickly grasp the possibilities 
of the industrial motion picture — small-minded subordinates 
confuse them with the "movies;" knowing entertainment 
pictures only the motion picture in business is to them a toy — 
a plaything. 



Competent counsel on sales training or factory instruction 
problems is supplied by The Bray Studios without charge for 
such services. 



Corrctpondence it invited. Slate 
your problemt and full particulars 
will be tent you. Oar repretenta- 
tioet call by appointment only 



THE I5UU l»i< ri RES COitcoit \ I kin 



2:t Hast 26th Street 208 S. 1 . « — -_.il. Stored 

Htm \ ork City (Imago. III. 



The subject of the next advertisement in this series 
will be "The Uses of Motion Pictures." 



The Beginning of Sky Commerce 

COINCIDENT with the continuation of 
experiments in balloon and dirigible air 
shift work liy the rubber companies of Akrou 
Ohio, a National Airway Service Co. ha» 
recently been organized in that city by io 
dividual* formerly connected with the Arm; 
Air Service Commercial and passenger com 
muuicutinn is intended with Cleveland and 
Other cities. This looks like the small be 
ginning* of u dig commercial development 
Twenty-five years ugo who would havi 
dreamed of Detroit, for instance, as the center 
of (lie '. :.-t automobile industry of today 
And America lias a wny of going in for an; 
new means of transportation on an intensive 
• I 1 1 utility-production basis. 



Electric Ships the Latest ! 

DECENTLY the oil lunk steaxnahip Fu»i 
'^Oil, owned by the Iluasteca Petrolcuiu 
Co., arrived safely at Tawpico, Mexico, and 
took on a cargo of crude petroleum for 
h'lorida coast ports. It is one of three elec 
Irieally driven oil tankers constructed in 
New Orleans, the others being the Sun 00 
uml Hie hirr Oil The vessels axe said tc 
have proven no satisfactory that all other 
lank steamships added to the fleet of thr 
Iluasteca Co. will be similarly equipped 
Operating between gulf ports and the Florid* 
i oast 

The Bandit Shrub 

A RECENT bill in the House of Reprr 
sentatives proposes Inset aside ¥1 t" 
for lire location and destruction or the I in 
berit vulgaris. A new variety of Bolshevik' 
No, merely the old-time barberry bush, thai 
shrub with yellow, rather evil-smelling flowers, 
which liui just lately revealed its truly nefuri 
mis nature. The fungus which thrives on 
its leaves originates spores that produce 
bluck rust, leaf rust and stripe rust in wheat, 
oats and barley. And. without black rust, 
it is calculated that the grain crops of this 
COUBt?y could be increased by fully one-half. 
Experiment* in Denmark and Sweden have 
proved it. 

Objections to the bill before the House 
were, however, promptly raised, and a wordy 
debate ensued. Were there not other spore 
licarcrsr' Would destruction of the barberry 
eliminate black rust, after alii' The chairman 
finally sustained un objection made against 
the legality of the appropriation. Mean- 
while the barberry bush, like Brer Rabbit, 
'ain't sayin' nuttrn*." It "lays low." And 
even if the federal authorities eventually 
ileuth it to its doom or no, it does not matter 
much, — for last reports tell of an independent 
crusade for its extermination being under- 
taken by the individual state*. 

May thousands of the bandit shrubs bite 
the dust and increased production ensue. 



Going to Tour France? 

AMERICAN automobilists going with 
I heir machines to France should carry 
along their state licenses. Upon strength of 
the permits issued by our states, the French 
authorities will issue grey cards for cars and 
pink cards for drivers. Incidentally, Amer- 
icans will have to provide several copies of 
photographs such as have become familiar to 
the traveling world for passports and pay a 
fee of ill francs. Thereupon the American 
will be able to "circulate" all over France 
with his machine. 
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"You can £et any one or 

all of them instantly!" 



It's just as the Dictograph Demonstra- 
tor says — to get any one or several of your 
associates or employees — separately or al 
the same time — takes only the instant 
required to press one or more keys. 

Then you sit bach and talk — and the far 
reaching voice of the Dictograph System 
of Interior Ttlephones carries your mes- 
sage and brings back your answer as 
clearly as though the parties called were 
in your own office. 



Think of thy dispatch with which a 
transaction can go through when you have 
a "DICTOGRAPH Conference*' without 
calling a single man from his desk. 

Think of the time saved in visiting from 
office to office. 

Think of the convenience of being able 
to get inside information from one or more 
sources through the DICTOGRAPH wttUe 
a party calling from the outside is held on 
the wire 



More than fifty thousand busy Execu- 
tives are finding that the DICTOGRAPH 
brings order, system, accuracy, and effi- 
ciency — are finding that it speeds up 
production by turning lost time into pro- 
ductive time. 

Dtmontlmdon or Booklet FREE 
Give the Dictograph Demonstrator 5 
minutes of your time to show you on your 
own desk just what the Dictograph will 
mean to your business. 



Dictograph 

System of Interior Telephones 

Dictograph Products Corporation C. H. Lehman. President 

rSucuMon to Gmaral Amuck Oimmnr) 

13S7 Candler BMk . 220 Wert 42nd Stmt New York Citv 



TtOf out and mail coupon now 

Check on* of th» lauara*. attach, la ynur 
Uttar head ind null to 



1>. ■!.(>.. I 



M M tin 



Yo»k a 



□ 5-Minutc Demonstration 
D. Free Booklet Proofs" 



Y..«t N. 
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Promises 

and 

Pie Crust 



one (nice remarked that, 
^ "I'romisr.t are like pie crust, 
made to be broken." Tin- value 
■ if .1 promise lies in hovs il is 
kept, rmt in bbW il is made. 

ASSORT while ago ■ mer- 
chant whs asked what tic 
thought df The Spmy & Hutch- 
inson Company. After a few 
remarks lie said, ".liul there's 
one thing you con bank on, they 
always do a little bit more thou 
they promise." 

IN THIS year of WIO we are 
neari ug our Hot quarter cen- 
tury mark. For over years 
American boosewives and mer- 
chant* have benefited in u sul>- 
stantial way through the niedium 
nf the little discount for cash 
token— the " HVC " Green Stamp. 

r I if IK endorsement of tin- "S|H-rry" 
* Service is universal and sin- 
cere, because long befoie our 
merchant friend discovered the 
secret of our success we had always 
)H'rformcd a little hit more than 
we promised. 



A 



LL promises are \()T 'Hike 
pie crust." 



The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 

2 West 45th Street New York 
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A Letter to the Editor 

Editor Nation's Business: 

Dear Sir: When is a man a profiteer? 
"When he makes an unjust or an unreason- 
able profit," replies the Attorney General. 
It may he 10 per cent, 20 per cent, or 80 
per cent, depending upon the circumstance* 
of the individual east.-. Since the magnitude 
of profits compun.it with the investment 
value is lite niea-.Mii' of n luisiue-s man's sin. 
we might inquire of tin- Attorney General 
how he proposes to compute the value of a 
business mini's investment. 

Shall the value of his physical plant ami 
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Sir Edrnmrd 7«nn«r 



The Modern 
Medical Idea 

Sickness Prevention 



BACK in 1796. when he 
developed the vaccine 
treatment to combat 
smallpox, Edward Jenner 
helped to start the trend of 
medical thought in the new 
direction of Sickness Pre- 
ven tion. 

Today anti-toxins, serums, 
vaccines and sanitation— all 
these check disease before it 
can gain hold. But constipa- 
tion still remains one of the 
most devastating of all 
plagues, because by reducing 
the body's power of resist- 
ance it makes it an easy vic- 
tim of every and any disorder. 

Leading medical authorities 
agree that 90' of disease has 
its origin in the intestinal 
tract—in constipation. 

Nujol will keep the poisonous 
waste moving out of the body 
by this entirely new prin- 
ciple — it works on the waste 
matter instead of on the sys- 
tem. Every other form of 
treatment either irritates or 
forces the system. 

Nujol prevents constipation 
by keeping the food waste 
soft, thus helping Nature es- 
tablish easy, thorough bowel 
evacuation at regular inter- 
vals the healthiest habit in 
the world. 

It is absolutely harmless and 
pleasant to take — try it. 

Nujol is sold by all druggists 
in bottles only, bearing Nujol 
trade mark. Write Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), 50 Broad- 
way. New York, for booklet 
"Thirty Feet of Danger." 

A New Method of Treating an 
Old Complaint . 
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A GENTLEMAN'S LENS 




Within the Law 



Macbeth green viseir lenses comply with headlight 
laws everywhere and w ith every law of courtesy as 
well. They mean safety for their owner and for .ill 
he meets upon the way. All blinding, wasted, up- 
ward rays are re-directed dow n in concentrated bril- 
liance on ibt na/i. No da/.zling rays escape to con- 
fuse and endanger other drivers. The Macbeth is 
the lens of a gentleman It shows a gentlemanly 



consideration lor others. Rve horizontal prisms 
scientifically control anil direct the light far ahead 
and keep it well below the line of vision of ap- 
proaching drivers. Kour vertical prisms -pread it 
uniformly throughout the lighted area. Macbeth 
battleship and lighthouse lenses are distinguished 
by the Government's approval. Add distinction to 
your car and safety to your driving with tin- Mac- 
beth green visor lens. 



Phn vtr Pair ti IS— Denver ami Wat »5.7 5 -C»n» 1,, S6 00— Winnipeg »n>J Writ C<v So 

Macbeth-Evan* GUu Company, Pittsbur&h 
Branch CWm in: Buama: Buffalo. ChtcmMat Ctrunnnati. CUvtUmd. S<» York, PhtiaMphu. PttuhuruK San Fromcitco 
Hj. WfK-f i,n (>liu Corapaar, LJmtca4. Torwjnro. Canada 
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Library Bureau 



"Purchasing department records"— 

A Library Bureau purchasing system 
eliminates guess-work. It makes the pur- 
chasing agent master of the situation at 
every point because he is always sure of his 
facts. It leaves him free for his real work. 

Such a system gives an automatic and sure check on 
prices, quantities and deliveries. It prevents duplication 
of orders and twice- paid invoices. It maintains a con- 
stant pressure toward lower prices, better quality, 
quicker deliveries, more accurate service in every respect. 

We have just issued an interesting 32-page book on 
"Tut chasing department records * '. Some particularly 
important chapters deal with Purchase Orders, Quota- 
tions, Stock Records, Correspondence and Catalog Filing 
and Follow-up systems. 

We believe this book will be of value to every con- 
cern which has a purchasing department. A copy will 
be sent to you promptly on request. 



Library Bureau 



Card and filing 
systems 



Filing cabinets 
wood and steel 
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equipment be determined as of the year of 
our Lord 1913, or as of the current year? 

Shall the value of the physical plants be 
measured by the 1913 dollar or by the 1910 
dollar that is equal only to the 1913 half- 
dollar? Manifestly it makes a difference 
which dollar is used. The prices of all com- 
modities have risen over 100 per cent and 
the converse of that proposition is that the 
value of the dollur — iU purchasing power — 
has fallen Ml per cent. A factory which re- 
flected $1,000,000 in 1913 nil! reflect $2,000,- 
000 in 1019, because it costs just about twice 
as much to erect buildings and install 
machinery today as it did six years ago. The 
man who has kept his money in bank has 
lost half of his fortune but the man who 
invested his money in a factory has shared 
in the general advance in prices. Since the 
price of everything else has doubled, he must 
double the value of his investment to keep 
pace with the times. 

What is the bearing of this on profiteer- 
ing? Simply this. A business man may be 
earning a gross profit of 20 per cent on • 
factory that originally cost $1,000,000, and 
fur that reason be labelled a profiteer. But 
if a rival were to start up in the same field, 
it would cost him $2,000,000 today to dupli 
catc the first business man's factory. Even 
if the newcomer did as large a business'hc 
woirid only make 10 per cent profit. We 
cannot therefore rely upon competition to 
bring down this rate of profit. In fact why 
should the rate of profit come down? If 
the dollar has depreciated to 50 cents, it 
takes two million fifty-cent pieces to repre- 
sent an investment that originally cost one 
million dollars. The $200,000 income of 
our factory owner is thus really only a re- 
turn of 10 per cent upon an investment of 
&2.000.000. 

Is this depreciation of the dollar one of 
the elements which determine whether a 
given rate of profit is unjust and unreason- 
able? We submit that question to a reason- 
able man like the Attorney General. Will 
he deem our question unreasonable? 

Homer Hoyt, 
Profetsor of Economic*. 

Delaware VoUegf. 



The Housing Crisis 

r pHE American Institute of Architects has 
* addressed a letter to the President's In- 
dustrial Conference, as well as submitting it 
to all Members of Congress, which deals with 
the present housing crisis in this country. 

It maintains that no solution of our in- 
dustrial iinr. st is possible until the primary 
requisite of shelter is acknowledged as a 
crucial factor. We are faced with a shortage 
of dwelling-places of formidable proportions. 
In New York City alone careful survey has 
ascertained that 30,000 new dwelling-places 
are needed. Almost without exception every 
city reflects this condition. The causes re- 
late to the war. cost of building, wages, rents, 
land and building speculation, and, inci- 
dentally, the whole fabric of our industrial 
system. 

The house and home are the center of the 
national fabric. Immediate impartial in- 
vestigation is urged. The English Housing 
Act of 1919, the Canadian Act of 1019, the 
Saskatchewan Act of 1019, the proposed New 
Zealand Act arc pointed to as throwing light 
on the subject of proper legislation. The In- 
stitute urges a report by a qualified and re- 
sponsible agency for making this sorely 
needed study and stands ready to present 
evidence in support of its contentions if so 
desired. 
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MAZDA 

Not the name of a thing, but the mark, of a service' 



Behind the red glass— What? 



Tail-light dependability keeps the danger signal set as long as the switch is 
on. With the MAZDA Lamp there is a reliability which MAZDA Service has 
put into every lamp marked MAZDA — be sure there's a Mazda Lamp behind 
your red glass. 



MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide 
service to certain lamp manufacturers. Its 
purpose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning progress and 
developments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute 
this information to the companies en- 
tilled to receive this service. 




MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady, N. Y. The trade-mark Mazda 
can appear only on lamps which meet the 
standards of Mazda Service. It is 
thus an assurance of quality. This 
trademark is the property of the General 
Electric Company 
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International 
Paper Company 

Largest Manufacturer of 

PAPER 

JT in the WORLD 

Annual Production 

over 

500,000 Tons. 

Mwspaper WOSpe ciatfr fapers 

Supplying 

400 JVews Fbblicatiotfs. 

Requires 

23 Mills 200,000 H.P. 

7 O 0,0 00 Cords of Wood Ann ually 
Qualify Service 

30 Broad St . 
New York Cily 



New Books on Business 



Human Nature in Business, by Fred. C. 
Kelly. New York City: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

A book cruuoed full of Ui isii n-ss-1 >uil<l in n 
idau im<l facta. Any muii or woman con- 
nected in any rmpomubli* capacity with the 
promoting, planning, extending or skfeguud- 

i\\H of a business will tiiul it profitable to read. 
It shows how to capitalize your every-ilay 
habit.s and eharacteri.slic.s. to hold profitable 
buaineM and Ret more. Much of this matter 
originally appeared in magazine form. From 
showing how one can apply one's powers of 
deduction to the law of averages, Air. Kelly 
studies the human equation as material for 
sales under such unusual < haptcr heads as 
"Cashing in on Footsteps," "Mens Moods at 
the Lunch Hour." "Human -Nature and the 
Weather." "Meeting Human Nature Half 
Way." "Applying Imagination." The vol- 
ume is handling I lie psychological side of trade 
in the most lively and fo-scinatiug way. One 
example: Mr Kelly discusses a particular cor- 
ner of a main shopping street in Washington 
so thronged by passcrsdiy that it should be the 
finest of retail locations. Vet for several 
years men's furnishing establishments failed to 
make a go of business I lure. Why!' Theox- 
plaualion came simply to the observant. It 
was a busy corner — but a woman's corner. 
Most of the traffic was feminine. Of no use 
to a store selling men's goods. Vet, two or 
three doors from that freak corner, one might 
have a habcrda-shery place and do well. Such 
are the largely overlooked and keenly analyzed 
pliases thai Mr. Kelly discusses. They 
sharpen observation anil emphasize a most 
important side c>r business acumen. 

Building and Maintaining a Local Chamber 
of Commerce, by Colvin B. Brown, Chief 
of the Organization Service Bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
State*. 

This useful booklet is designed primarily for 
communities in which there is no Chamber 
around which to form associations. It should 
be of great value, also, to organizations seeking 
to reorganize for increased usefulness or seek- 
ing the most approved methods of organiza- 
tion structure and of building and holding 
membership. The following subjects are 
covered: Organization. Field of Work. Ad- 
ministration Machinery, Program of Work, 
Ollicers and Committee.-,, Revenue, Member- 
ship Campaigns, Continuous Membership So- 
licitation- It contains a documented ap- 
pendix of by-laws, reasons for using the name 
"Chamber of Commerce," forms of member- 
ship contract, provisions relating to plural 
membership, letters to prospects, different 
plans of membership solicitation, etc. The 
author's experience in such work has been ex- 
tensive, and no aspect of the problem is 
omitted. It is the one recent booklet on the 
subject that supplies "mill turn in parvo.". 

Better Letters, A little book of Suggestions 
and Information about Business Cor- 
respondence. Chicago, III.: Herbert S. 
Browne Co. 

This is a practical everyday working manual 
for everyone who desires to produce better 

business letters. It has been estimated that 
three-fourths of the business of the world today 
i- Irausac led or iiilluetn ed b.\ mail. The most 
important tool in modern business is the letter. 
This hook stales in simple and direct form I he 
tilings of elementary importance in goi«l busi- 
ness letters. It tells how to make such letters 
direct) forceful, individual, persuasive, gram- 



Tower 

of 
Strength 

THE STRENGTH 
OF THE BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
is founded upon the 
bedrock of character, 
experience ami great 
financial resources. 

For this reason, the 
Company hits come 
to be regarded as a 
tower of strength in 
the financial commu- 
nity. Many Important 
business concerns 
are looking to it for 
the service and co- 
operation obtainable 
only from an institu- 
tion of unquestioned 
dependability, com- 
plete equipment and 
far-reach i ng banking 
connections. 
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The constructive service of the Bunkers Trust 
Company is being used by a steadily increasing 
number of leading business enterprises of the 
L'nitcd States— corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals demanding of their bank the strength 
and ability to keep pace with their require- 
ments, no matter how extensive or exacting 
they may become. 



Downtown Oftic*: 
16 Wall Street 



AslorTriut Office. 
■jUiAwMiue ..i 42nd Street 



Bankers Trust Company 

Member Federal Reserve System 
Resources Over Four Hundred Million Dollars 




Outlast the Factory 
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Floors tar) jet your plant with Allowance for expansion and contrac 

quiet, resilient floor surface lion » made possible Iwtween the wear 

es like granite proof joints 

1m of the blocks, grooved at Kreoflte Floors are especially adaoto 
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iese Field Men are 
manufacturers 



These grooves receive the Kreolite houses, stables and garages. 
Her, allow it to penetrate between the Secure the aid of oar Factory Floo 

ocks to the base, and bind the floor Engineers or get our book on Knout 

curely together as a unit Floors by addressing the Toledo offioe. 



The Jcnnison -Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Umw York, rtir— ■, PMi St. Lamm. r tiuUmm j 
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matical. attractive, ami 100 per em I cnVicut 
for their purpose. Everyone, from executive 
to stenographer, who ever has to write a busi- 
ness letter, will find this hook valuable. Blank 
pages are inserted after eacli section for use in 
jotting down your own memoranda, or noting 
variations in style where desirable. Re- 
member that a letter sent out by a business 
house is no less a representative of thai house 
than one of its salesmen. Letter-writing is 
also the best and cheapest means for creating 
soles. 

The Place of Agriculture in Recoiutruc- 
tion. A study of National Program* of 
Land Settlement, by Jamei B. Morman, 
A.M., Anittant Secretary of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. New York City: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 

This book formulates a practical program of 
land settlement in the United States for dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines. Hut 
more than this, and because of this, it goes 
deeply into the elements which make for suc- 
cess in farming. The basis of successful 
farming is considered as to climate, crops, live- 
stock, land, labor, capital and credit. The 
inquiry has also been broadened to show the 
present and future needs of agriculture. The 
book begins with a discussion of the labor 
problems of the return to peace, analyzes the 
land-settlement problems of different coun- 
tries, the future supply of farm laborers and 
tenant farmers, the problem of rural credits 
and the reconstruction of agriculture in its 
relation to national welfare. 



We're the Cocoa Country! 

IN 1918 this country consumed about, one- 
half the total world production of cocoa 
(crude), which total production was some 
386,000 tons. For the last fiscal year the 
imports of crude cocoa fell off some 21 per 
cent in quantity and some 12 per cent in value. 
Of this amount there was reexported nearly 
33.000,000 pounds, valued at over $3,300,000. 
Notwithstanding the decrease in available 
supply, exportation of prepared cocoa and 
chocolate Inot including confectionery) riw 
from about $6,000,000 in 1918 to $11,000,000 
in 1919. Since the war there has been a steady 
movement toward direct importation from 
producing countries. resulting in an almost com- 
plete elimination of the European middle- 
man. 

In 1919 less than one-fourth of 1 per cent of 
American imports of crude cocoa came by way 
of Europe, whereas in 1914 nearly 23 per cent 
was purchased through Europe. Imports 
from Portugal and the United Kingdom have 
declined until trade with Portugal has en- 
tirely disappeared and less than $83,000 worth 
are noted from the United Kingdom. British 
West Africa — the Gold Coast — now produces 
one-fourth of the world's total output. Direct 
trade between this African colony and the 
United States has enormously increased. 

The net amount of crude cocoa retained in 
this country is some 280,000,000 pounds, 
some of which reaches the consumer as pre- 
pared cocoa or chocolate and the remainder as 
confectionery. About one-half of all cocoa 
products are in the form of some confection. 
The value of Europe's purchases of American- 
made cocoa and chocolate is seen in the jump 
from $33,485 to $8,071,347. A determining 
factor has been the inability of the Netherlands 
and Switzerland to obtain crude cocoa during 
the war. 



Kardex^bur Business 

T/iy Record (3ards 
Gj/i 6eJKardexed 

NO matter whether you have only fifty, or n' million 
items or names to handle, yon can locale llie one 
yon want instantly with Kardex. No other system 
give* yon so many advantages as 





In Kardex every card is in plain sight — each" in its 
individual holder with ils index item exposed to plain view, 
yet protected from dirt, dusl and headline, by traosoloid 
poeket holder. Color guides, easily attached, give any 
desired classification. 

Both sides of every card are available without removing 
cards from holders. Cards and holders can be removed 
singly or in groups easily and quickly. 

Kardex steel cabinets handle any inimuer of cards, from 
■50 to a million — every one in sight. 

Write for Kardex Catalog 

that explains exclusive features of Kardex. It is an 
authority on cards-in-sight business systems. Learn bow 
you can save clerk-cost. 

Kardex service means prompt deliveries. 
Change your old system without loss of time. 

American Kardex Company 



I ,<<; and holdrrx run br 
rtntacrd or added, tittgh or 
tn gixutpi. making it rairy in 
keep card* in atpnnl>rti*af 
unicr fir* tiU titnr*. 



2091 Kardex Building, Tonawandn, N. 



Branch Offices and Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
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MORRISON SERVICE 

LIFTS THE LOAD OF INDUSTRY 

j^/jF- AD-MORRISON equipment has proved its sturdy 
and sterling worth in many fields where massive mate- 
rials are handled in huge bulk and large volume. 

The main reason, however, for the pronounced success of 
this equipment is in the service and counsel given by Mead- 
Morrison Engineers. The knowledge and experience of this 
engineering staff is at your service. It, of course, embraces a 
familiarity with all matters of hoisting and material handling. 
But more than that — it is based on a record of successful 
achievement in electrical, mechanical, structural and civil 
engineering. 

Many of the largest freight terminals, coal and ore docks 
have complete material-handling plants which were designed, 
arranged and equipped by Mead-Morrison Engineers. 

Consider Mead-Morrison products — Hoists, Grab 
Buckets, Conveyors, Car Pullers and Winches — for their 
. recognized quality and merit. And remember Mead-Morrison 
Engineers for their service to the World of Industry. 




MEAD-MORRISON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

434 Prescott Street, East Boston, Mass. 
Welland, Canada. 



Singer Building 
NEW YORK 



265 Beaver Hall Hill 
MONTREAL 



Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO 
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DURAND 

Steel Racks 




(^AREFUL ar- 

^ rangement of 
your stock in Du- 
rand Steel Racks 
may save 50 per 
cent of your storage 
space. 

Add to this the 
greater convenience, 
accessibility of stock , 
time saved, and 
greater efficiency 
possible, and you 
can see that Durand 
Steel Racks pay for 
themselves quickly. 

We an manufacturer! of steel rachl, 
ttetl bint and counter*. Heel locktn 
and gtnmeal ««••/ factory *quipmr.nt. 

DurandSteelLockerCo. 

1511 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
911 Vandarbilt Bldg., New York 



Helping Six Million Boys 

IT'S a business proposition — how to reach 
I (he "under-privileged" boy. the hoy of 
limited opportunities and indifferent home 
life, who finds his only recreation on the 
street corner after dark, thus increasing juve- 
nile delinquency as well and proving an ex- 
pense to the community. Yes. und what to 
do with him after lie is reached, to make him 
an asset instead of a liability to the commu- 
nity is a problem that neither welfare organi- 
zations nor churches have been able to solve 
to their satisfaction. 

Thus far the only proved means of getting 
hold of such boys is believed to be the Hoys' 
Club — organized on a basis as broad and 
comprehensive as the public playground, 
though more intensive— under trained super- 
vision and direction. Columbia College, 
recognizing this need, has recently given the 
first of a series of courses in coo pe ration with 
the Federation to train men and women 
workers for Federation Hoy Club work, the 
Federation seeking at all times the highest 
possible standard for its leaders. 

The value of the Hoys' Club in industrial 
plants is said to have been fully demon- 
strated wherever it lias been tried, and its 
further introduction into the industrial world 
is part of the nation-wide extension work 
now being carried on by the Federation, The 
dubs already established — ll.'l clubs in BO 
cities of 28 states— are producing results. 

The testimony i>r employers who have in- 
troduced the Hoys' Club Federation plan is 
as follows; 

That it reduces' turnover — in one plant 
alone the turnover in a year and u half from 
the organization of the club went down from 
75 per cent to 1.5 per cent: that il more 
thoroughly fits boys for their work ami in- 
creases the supply of trained workers from 
which to draw as the need arises; that it 
cements the loyally of parents and anchors 
the workman am! his wife to the employers' 
organization: that il is both a preventive and 
u remedy for Bolshevistic tendencies, and 
other evil influences of the hour, because its 
work is a foundation work; that it reduces 
juvenile delinquency , also an important busi- 
ness consideration: that it elevates tin- mural, 
menial, social and physical standards of the 
hoy; that it gives'opportunity for advance- 
ment to the (Hi per cent "under-privileged'' 
class, the Federation being the Only pre- 
ventive organization which considers this 
enormous class its*special field of activity. 

This work conserves the boy power of the 
nation, and is an investment not only for to- 
day but a national asset for tomorrow. 
Whil. ■ philanthropic in its purposes, it is a 
business proposilion'for any community or 
industry — an investment that will yield tre- 
lueiiduiis profits. It makes for belter health 
and general improvement in the life of the 
boy. for character-building, for good citizen- 
ship anil fur lltll per cent Americanism. 

The Boys' Club Federation derives no 
profit from its o|>cralions and is supported 
wholly by voluntary contributions, having on 
its board of directors many men and women 
who are leaders in the affairs of the nation, 
and who are devoting much of their valuable 
lime to the promotion of its work. The 
headquarters of the Federation are at 1 10 
West 40lh Street, New York City. 



\ SYSTEM of bookkeeping, a b-deral court 
has recently said. uill not justify the 
(lovrrnmcut in claiming laxc* nor ;i taxpayM 
in claiming exemption from luxation. The 
real fads must control. 



ALL OVER 
the 
WORLD 

the quest for Petroleum 
goes on constantly and 
"Oilwell" Machinery is 
conducting this search. 

Test Well lor Oil in England 
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Reproduced by fiermiition of S. Pearson & S*rt 
CopynSkl 



When the British Government decided 
to make an official test (or Petroleum in 
England, "Oilwell" Experience w«s called 
upon to furnish the drilling equipment. 

We are Specialists in 

Oil and Gas Well 
Supplies 

and our experience in msnufactunng sup- 
plies (or the oil country dates back to the 
drilling of the First Oil Well in America 
in 1859. 



// it is for 

the 
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me 
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Any Sue 
Any Depth 
Anyvrhcrt 



Oil Well Supply Co. 

Main Officaa: 

PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 

New York Lo» Amelrt S»n FrMieHca 
Tturtpico 





SUPERVISION 

First of all. expert engineering 
analysis and direction ; second, 
exacting inspection of materials; 
and third, thoroughly experi- 
enced superintendence of work- 
ing forces on the job — these are 
the factors that are responsible 
for the unusual success of the 
Globe organization in sprinkler, 
heating and power piping work 
everywhere. 

Get in touch with the nearest 
Globe office. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

Dept. Wt. Phil»delphi«. Pm. 

HHAMH (llinll Aill.ti Ibllimo'ri •• . U • r- « luf 

lonr. N. C; Cbicaj"! i'iatwmii; Cteinlwii l>*n«*i t*rv»4 x. r ; 
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Vorki OnuU; KirhniuiMf . ••pringfe-U. V1«m. | H |Mh 
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Unfair Practices in the'Air 

INTERNATIONAL competition centers 
A around means of communication, fuel, and 
shipping, according to one of the highest 
naval officers we bad at Paris. In fuel ami 
shipping we have some means to do our part, 
when we have solved a few domestic prob- 
lems, but in communication there is another 
story. To be sure, we stand second to Eng- 
land in miles of cables we control, having 
72,000 against England's 140.000, but we 
teem to lack in facilities for manufacturing 
cables and find that facilities in other coun- 
tries are not open to us because they are 
busy helping their countries extend their 
systems. 

In radio there is a situation that causes 
some thought. Some classes of foreign sta- 
tions are of such a character that when they 
get to sending messages all other stations in 
their vicinity have to sit by until they see fit 
to stop. It seems that the more obsolete the 
equipment in the foreign station the more 
successful it is in stopping the modern sta- 
tions. There would seem room in this field 
for intervention by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with its powers over unfair compe- 
tition. 



STATEMENT of the Ownership, M ■n«yrmrnt, I J r - 
rulalion. Etc . rrtfioirrd by the Act of CMSMI of 
August 24, 1912. of The Nation's Business, published 
msstU; at Naw York, N. Y . (or October I, 191*. 

District of Columbia. City of Washington, h : Before 
me. a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
■aid. personally appeared Merle Thorpe, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that be « 
the Editor of the Nation's Business), and that the following 
is, to the beat of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, J912, embodied in Section 441. 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

I. That the names and addresaeaof the publisher. editoi. 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher. 
Chamber of Cotnmerre of t'nited States, Washington. 
D C. Editor. Merla Thorpe. Washington. V. C. Manag- 
iu Editor. P. S. Titdale. Washington, D C. Business 
Manager, John G. Hanrahan. Jr., Washington. D. C 
7. That the owners are: Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Gtatea of America, said body being an incorporated 
nrgaruxation under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
■ta activities being governed by a Board of Directors, tbe 
ameers of which are set forth in Eihibit A. attached here- 
with: Homer L. Perguaon, President Vice-Presidents: 
A- C Bedford. Joseph II. DeJreca, Thomas P. Cailor. 
John Joy Edson, Treasurer: Elliot H. Goodwin. General 
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Statea: A. C. Bediord, New York, N. 
Central States: Joseph H. Defrees, C 
Soot hern Central States: Thomas P. 
Term. Board of Directors: S. B. An 
Hahb, Georga H. Barbour, Homer L. Porgua 
liam Butterworth. A. B. Carlton. J. E. Chilberg. 
W. L. Clause. Edward A. PUsoa, P H. Gadsden. 
Charles C Georga. L. S. Gillette. G. A Holltater. 
Clarence H. Howard. Prank H. Johnitor.. Prank 
Kail. Frederick J. Koatar, R A. McCormick. Jamas K 
ssacColl. Char Us A. Out. Lewis E. I'lerton. John L 
Powell. M J Sanders. Ernaat T Trigs, Henry M Victor 
i. Thai the known bon dho lders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding I par cant or mora of 
total amount of bonds, m ortga gee, or other sscurttiss are 
til there am none, so state.) Nona 4. Thai the two 
par seraphs neat above, giving the names) of the owners, 
sto ckh ol de rs, awl security holders, if any. contain not 
only the list of stockholders and secunt v nosdsra as thay 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in caaaa 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other ndtscusry 
relation, the same of the parson or corporation tor trhom 
sach trustee is arung. ss given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's full 
VnowWdre and belief aa to the eirrtimstancaw and cnndi- 
lions under which stockholders and security holders erko 
do not appear upon the bratlcs of the company aa ti es te em, 
hold luck and securities in a caparny other than that of 
a bona Aila owner : and this afUart has no reason to hiUala 
that any other pawn, association, or corpnewooo has sn> 
:nterast direct or ir direct in the said stock, bonds. ,ir itlwr 
securities Chan as so staled by him ». That the aver ace 
mimra-r of copses of each lama of thas pahucatvjo soM Df 
distributed. tBr< mh the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
ernNars during the sis m.-r.the nraeeding the data enasesa 
■■ I I S . ' ^ ii > (Thw information is required from dally 
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CARRYING 



X 



ARE THE FIGURES ON YOUR DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENT 
TRUE? DO THEY SHOW WHICH DEPARTMENTS ARE CARRYING 
THEMSELVES. AND WHICH ARE BEING- CARRIED BT OTHER DEPARTMENTS' 

THIS INFORMATION IS ONLY POSSIBLE BY HAVING ACCURATE 
FIGURES BEFORE YOU. YOU MUST BE SURE THAT THE FIGURES 
FOR EACH DEPARTMENT CAN BE RELIED UPON. DECISIONS ARE 
MADE ONLY AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF ACCURATE FIGURES 

FIGURES COMPILED UPON THE 

MAR CHANT CALCULATOR 

MAY BE RELIED UPON FOR MAKING DECISIONS- 
ON MULTIPLICATION, DIVISION. SUBTRACTION 
AND ADDITION IT IS ALWAYS RIGHT_^ 

IT JUST FIGURES EVERYTHING 
Rapidly and eliminates 

MENTAL EFFORT— 



— Send far Bulletin S3. 
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PONV SPECIAL. 
SIZE 8X12 INCHES. WT. 13 LBS 



CALCULATING- *t 
MACHINE CO 

OAKLAND-CALIF. 



OR 

237 railway exchange 
BUILDING-. j 

CHICAGO - ILL. 
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A special point of merit in the International 
Job Time Recorder is the job number indicator 
»t right. Worker sets it to number of job, inserts 
card in slot at front and presses down lever at 
left. The indicator guarantees that the record 
will be printed in exactly its proper place on the 
card. 

Any form of job card can be used with this 
f&corder Printing is so spaced as to permit of 
uaine the Hollerith Tabulating Card with perfect 
results 



Even with abnormal wage scales, the 
hours in which actual work is done bring 
back what they cost. The market takes 
care of that. 

The losses are in paid-for time which 
fails to produce. 

Make every hour of every working day 
good for its full quota of profitable results 

by using 

INTERNATIONAL 
JOB TIME RECORDERS 

They record clearly, simply, accurately — 
instantly — the time when each worker starts 
each job and when he finishes it and begins 
the next one. At end of day Job Time Card 
shows number of jobs handled, total produc- 
tive time, how much time is to be charged 
against each job — and how much was iost. 

Used in conjunction with International 
Time Recorders, or "in-and-out" clocks. 
International Job Time Recorders increase 
output, improve superintendence, promote 
fairness and harmony, reduce clerical work 
and expense and complete the data needed 
for thorough and accurate computation by 
your cost-keeping and time-keeping depart- 
ments. 

Modern Business Demand* Mechanical Time 
and Coat Keeping, Modern Efficiency Die- 
fares International*. Write TODAY for our 
Booklet— "To Help You Think It Over." 



INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 50 Broad Street, New York WORKS: Endicott, N. Y., Toronto, Can. 

Canadian OHicei London Office.; tartt other . 

InuraoboaaJ Business Machines Co . Lid, 57 ■•>■ Read 71 Avenue de la PrpuUique 

300 Campbell Avenue. Toronto Fuuburv. London. £1 C. England Paha. Franca 

Offices and Service Station* in all Principal Citiet of frte World 



Electricity vs. Steam 

r PIIINK of tlii' following non-revenue-pro- 
' during waste on American railroads: rail- 
way coal 00.600.000,000 ton-miles; locomotive 
tenders 72.0OO.OOO.IHI0 ton-miles: locomotive 
railway coal 4.7OO.OO0.0O0 ton-miles, and loco- 
motive non-driving wcight3l.000.000.000 ton- 
miles. 

Appalling figures, arc they not!' A. H. 
Armstrong of the General Electric Company, 
in a recent address before the Schenectady di- 
vision of the American Institute of Electric a I 
Engineers, gave them out. This Waste would 
be eliminated, he concluded, were the railroads 
of America operated electrically. The waste 
totals aliout one-seventh of the 1,21£,400,- 
000.000 ton-mile movement on American rail- 
roads in 1918. 

There are other wastes to steam operation. 
He gave the following table. 

Kirr balUtnd in r'HimllmiiNc ITiDltn. 

Claiming tire**- for nliirliiii- IHI0 II. 

< i. . i mi]' down prudr ISO II i - 

Standing on pushing Truck SUO II- 

VVe have approximately 75,000 steam loco- 
motives iii service and about one-third of the 
coal mined in the United States is consumed 
on our railroads. Still greater economics 
could, of course, he shown in electric power 
use, in regard to equipment, employes, strain 
on roadbed, etc. An electric locomotive docs 
not wear down rails as docs a steam loco- 
motive. It gets under headway faster. The 
electric divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, also, remained unaffected by the 
intense cold of the winter of 1917-18. 

Complete electrification of the railroads of 
the future may be what we arc coming to. 

A New Sea Power 

Japanese profits from ships, which 

" have only now become public, were even 
larger in 1918 lhaii in 1017, when the net was 
at the big figure of $60 a gross ton ; in the later 
year this figure became $7.5. In the earlier 
year six Japanese companies paid dividend! 
exceeding LOO per cent, and in 1018 three com- 
panies 1 opped this figure. As already indicated, 
this does not mean that disbursements u. n 
less in 1919, for between the two yearn Capital 
had been decidedly increased. In 1017 the 
amount of profits disbursed to stockholders of 
Japanese companies <va- *:(."). Will. UIHI; in IIMH 
it was $45,000,000. In 1013 these disburse- 
ments were $£.000,000. 

All of this is cause for reflection when the 
question of government ownership and oper- 
ation of steamships is under consideration. 
In I!II7 and 1!)IK the privately operated Jap- 
anese ships had a free field to exact ull the 
traffic would bear in sonic parts of the ocean, 
because of the preoccupation of the allied 
world in other directions. At the same time, 
the Japanese profits were loan extent obtained 
in competition with controlled steamers, a 
competition which the Japanese could sustain 
with comfort and profit because of their low 
Operating costs. Having doubled her ton- 
nage in file years and in HUH collected $300.- 
IHKJ.OlMl on ocean freights, Japan became during 
llir war a lusty young off spring of Xept une. 

/ \ I ANTITY is the measure of production, 
v and the llritish have been applying I his 
test In lln ir iui)M.rl.s and ex|mrls. British ex- 
ports i J maiiufactiiri d k I - n i DM !> amounted 

to 6.0 10.000 tons as against 10.79l.000 in 
11)1:1, and her exports of fimd products were 
87(I,IHIII Inns in the later \ear as against 
«.01H'>.00« in the earlier The total figures for 
all sorts of export* wen- Ul. 104,0110 tons in 
1910 and 01,17^.000 in 1013. coal accounting 
for 38.000.0(10 and 76,000.000 tons in the re- 
spective year-. 



The Extravagance of 
Cheapness As Applied 
to Home Building 

THE important thing about 
any purchase is not what 
you pay, but what you get for 
the purchase price. The 
"cheap" purchase is often the 
most extravagant. 

If you are thinking of building, the 
chapter, "The Extravagance of Cheap- 
ness," in "The Story of Brick," will 
interest you. It presents, simply and 
briefly the relation of first-cost to final 
economy in home-building investment. 

People generally concede that Face 
Brick is the most desirable building 
material from the standpoint of per- 
manence, comfort, safety from fire, and 
beauty; but many still believe it is "too 
expensive." As a fact, the many sav- 
ings in the Face Brick house, such as 
depreciation, maintenance, repairs, 
etc., soon cancel the slight difference 
in first-cost over less durable, less beau- 
tiful materials. 

"The Story of Brick" is an attractive 
booklet, full of pictures and informa- 
tion that will interest every prospec- 
tive home builder. You will probably 
be surprised to learn how little more 
a Face Brick house really costs. 

Send for your copy today 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 

li." Westminster Building, Chicago 




What is the net experience of more than 
60,000 users of Republic Trucks? Simply 
this: — the Republic stands up better under 
the hardest kind of hauling. Owners say their 
experience shows that Republic performance 
is unequalled. Their cost sheets prove a 
greater ruggedness and economy. That is 
why they add more Republic Trucks as 
their haulage needs increase. That is why 
the Company, in seven years, has built 
and sold more than 60,000 Republic Trucks. 



REPUBLIC 



Republic Truck Co. In. 962 Michigan Ave, Alma, Mich. 






Aladdin Helped Du Pont Increase Production to War Requirements 



Possibly noothsf manufacturer in the world 
has had a greater problem than the one con- 
f muting the Du Pont interests in 1914, after 
war wot declared. Overwhelmingly large 
orders far their products irerc placed iff the 
government* of Europe which made it neces- 
sary to multiply their production many 
times. New factories were constructed. 
With the nuc units of production a demand 
for labor arose and a housing program be- 
came necessary. The Aladdin Company 
was consulted. An initial order for more 
than 1(10 Aladdin houses was placed. Be- 
fore all these had been erected, another 
order uas given. And in the course of 
several years three complete communities 
were erected by The Aladdin Company at 
different sites of the Du Pont. Industry. 
What Aladdin has done for the Du Pont 
interests it can do for you. 

Housing Your Men Well and 
Quickly at Lowest Costs 

The Aladdin System of Construction 
saves 18 per cent of the lumber wasted in 



ordinary building. Standardization and 
quantity production further reduce the 
building cost approximately 30'"; to you. 
Also you benefit by Aladdin's stupendous 
purchasing power. Aladdin houses are 
easily and quickly erected by unskilled 
labor. Simple, complete instructions are 
furnished with each house. 

The Aladdin System and Plan 

Aladdin houses are Readi-eut. Every 
piece of joists, studs, rafters, sheathing, 
siding, flooring, interior finish is cut to 
proper size, marked and numbered ready 
to nail in place. Sufficient material to 
complete more than 3000 houses is 
carried constantly in stock ready for 
instant shipment. Depending upon size 
of house, we load from one to three com- 
plete houses in each car. 

Quicker Delivery From 
Our Five Mills 

Aladdin houses are manufactured and 
shipped direct from the Aladdin Com- 
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pany's own mills in Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Mississippi and Can- 
ada. Aladdin houses come to you in a 
straight line from the nearest limber 
region. Aladdin's Industrial Homebuild- 
ing Service means shorter routes, quicker 
delivery and lower freight rates for build- 
ers in every part of the United States. 
Three days to a week are saved in ship- 
ments reaching destination Complete 
Sales and Business Offices are maintained 
in connection with each mill. Fully 24 
hours' time is saved in your mail reaching 
our offices. 

Single Houses or Complete 
Cities 

We will quote you a definite price on a 
single house or complete cities of 300, 
500, 600, 1500 and 3000 population. 
These cities include homes, stores, 
churches, schools, offices, etc. Several 
cities are now graphically presented in 
our book, " Industrial Housing." Write, 
wire or phone for book 
No. 1944. /P^iADUlfl 

* Hons 

Bay Cityr Michigan 
Wilmington, North Carotin 
Hattiesburg. Mississippi 
Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario 
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